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PREFACE 


No one can deny the need of a comprehensive social history of 
the Muslims in this sub-continent. The present work is a pioneer 
attempt in partial fulfilment of this need covering a limited period 
in Bengal’s history. Prepared and submitted as a thesis, it earned me 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Dacca. We 
have gathered together all the relevant materials which help in tracing 
the origin and gradual building up of the Muslim Society in Bengal 
from the earliest time down to A. D. 1538, the terminal date being 
chosen as it marks a stage in the social development before the true 
Pathan (Afghan) and Mughal elements were introduced into Bengal. 
In this period Islam, which came as a foreign religion, was integrated 
into (he socio-religious system of the people, and while it won over the 
general mass to its own ideals, many of the local customs, beliefs and 
practices stole into its fold and became recognised as the part and 
parcel of the local Muslim Society. Islam became a national religion 
in Bengal mainly under the patronising spirit of the Independent 
Sultans. 

The thesis first discusses the sources from which the materials 
are drawn and then outlines a politico-social background in order to 
understand the parts played by various forces in the society. The 
next chapter is the longest, divided into three sections, each assessing 
the contributions made by the Sultans, the Scholars and the §u/ir 
towards the growth of the Muslim Society. In the next three chapters 
the society is viewed as an integrated whole and analytical study is 
made to understand its composition, the popular elements and the 
daily life of the people. Finally the concluding chapter sums up the 
main points. 

The whole treatment is historical and no attempt is made to 
solve any sociological problem. The social questions, as they arise 
in their historical perspective, have been considered. In short the 
thesis deals with the Muslim Society of Bengal as it passes through 
centuries on the basis of the available materials, and hence the title 
Social History of the Muslims in Bengal. 

I take this opportnity to thank my teachers and colleagues in the 
Department of History, University of Dacca, who encouraged me 
all the time in carrying on research in such an interesting field. Words 
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fail me to express my gratitude to Dr. A. H. Dani but for whose active 
help and guidance, I would not have been a success. He has also 
been kind enough to write a foreword to this book. Prof. A. Halim, 
Head of the Department, took keen interest in the progress of my 
work, and inspite of his manifold preoccupations, found time to go 
through the thesis before submission and make valuable suggestions. 
My colleague and former student Mr. Md. Sirajuddin helped me 
in the preparation of index. I am also indebted to Mr. Faiz 
Ahmad Choudhury of Persian department and Mr. Ahmad Sharif 
of Bengali department, Dacca University, for the help received from 
them. My friend Mr. M. A. Khan, Research Officer, Bureau of 
National Reconstruction, Govt, of E. Pakistan, helped me in many 
ways especially in proof reading. Dr. E. Haq, Dr. M. Ishaq and 
Dr. M. S. Hasan helped me by lending rare books from their 
personal libraries. My thanks are also due to the President and 
members of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Dacca, who kindly 
undertook to publish this book. 


University of Dacca. 

The 10th November, 1959. 


Abdul Karim 



FOREWORD 


From the mere tale of wars and conquests and those events 
that centre round a few personalities, it is pleasing to go over to the 
peoples’ history and view in broad perspective the interaction of diff¬ 
erent civilisations, the mingling of the peoples of diverse races and 
qualities, and the social adjustments that accrue from the complexities 
of human life. In this unfolding of man’s history the passions of 
war cool down to the necessities of human existence. Man appears as 
an individual—a part of the social group that is being created out of 
the chaos resulting from wars and conquests. It is precisely this 
aspect of the history of Bengal that has been attempted in the following 
pages by Dr. Abdul Karim. Away from the political bickerings he is 
concerned here with the problem of the fundamental change that the 
mediaeval society of Bengal was undergoing as a result of the impact of 
Islam. How was it possible for the flooded plains of Bengal to absorb 
the desert-born Islam, and what were the circumstances that led 
this far-flung area to become a Mnslim-majority pocket? What 
forces were acting and reacting in the formation of the Muslim society 
in Bengal? Finally the attempt is made to analyse this social over¬ 
growth on the planes of orthodox Islam and local beliefs and practices. 
The history traced here on the basis of the Persian chronicles, inscri¬ 
ptions, coins, foreign travellers’ accounts, Persian and Bengali literature 
and the local traditions, mirrors the individual and the groups of 
individuals as taking part in the social phenomena that constitute 
the foundation of East Pakistan. An understanding of these forces 
is essential both for those who are engaged in the study of similar 
societies and for those who .are busy in building up the new order. 
The book brings forth sufficient materials and draws certain conclu¬ 
sions, which even if not palatable to all, deserve careful reading and 
thinking over. 


University of Dacca. 

The 10th November, 1959. 


Ahmad Hasan Dani 
Reader in History, 
University of Dacca. 



NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


The following system has been used :— 
(i) For Arabic and Persian letters :— 
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The transliteration system l as not been followed in bold letters. 



ABBREVIATIONS 


‘Afli* 

Akhbikr al-Akhy^r 
A'yn-i-Akbar\ 

BaranI 

Barbosa 

History of Bengal , Vol. 11 

I bn Ba^ujah 

J. A. S. B. 

l&hazlnat al-Asfiydd 

Memoirs 

Minhaj 


= Tarlkh-z-Flru^sha/n by Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Aflf, Bibliotheca Indica, 
A. D. 1890. 

Akhbar al-Akhy&r fi AsrHr al-Abrar 
bv Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq al- 
Dehlawl, Dehll, A. H. 1332. 

— A'yn-i-Akbar\ of Abu’l-Fadl, Vol. 
II & III, translated into English 
by H. S. Jarrett. Second edition, 
corrected and annotated by J. N. 
Sarkar, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, A. D. 1949. 

= 7arIkh-/-Flru<sha//i by Diva’ al- 
Dln BaranI, Bibliotheca Indira, 
A. D. 1862. 

— The Book of Duarte Barbosa , Vol. 11. 
Translated into English by Manscl 
Longworth Dames, 

Hakluyt Society, London, A. D. 
1921. 

=- History of Bengal , Vol. 11. Edited 
by Sir J. N. Sarkar, Dacca Univer¬ 
sity, A. D. 1948. 

— Rihlat Ibn Ba\\u\ah , text edition and 
translated into French by Defrc'- 
mery and Sanguinetti, Paris, A. D. 
1853-59. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal , Calcutta. 

— KAiazviat al-Asfiyii ’ by Ghulam 
Sarwar, Newal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow. 

= Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua 9 by £ Abid 
‘All Shan and Stapleton, Calcutta, 
A. D.1931. 

= Jabaqat-i-JVa&in by Abu ‘Umar 
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Muntakhab 


Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal 


Riy ad 


Tarl kh-i-Firishtah 


Yahya bin Afcmad 


Minhftj al»D!xi 'UtbmAn bln Sir^J 
al-D!n al-jtej&nl, Bibliotheca 
Indica, A. D. 1864. 

Muntakhab aUTawM. kb by *Abd al- 
Qadir BadayunI, Bibliotheca 
Indica, A. D. 1869. 

= Bibliography of the Muslim Inscriptions 
of Bengal by Dr. A. H. Dani in 
Appendix to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Pakistan , Vol. II, 
A. D. 1957. 

— Riyad al-SalaL\ln by Ghulam Husayn 
Salim, Bibliotheca Indica, A. D. 
1898. 

= Tarl k h -i-Firishtah or Gulshan-i- 
Ibrahiml by Muhammad Qasim 
Firishtah, Newal Kishore edition, 
Lucknow. 

— T a r I kh - - Mu bUrakshkhl by Yahya 

bin Ahmad bin £ Abd Allah 
al-Sarhindl, Bibliotheca Indica, 
A.D. 1931. 
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CHAPTER I 


SOURCES 

No attempt has so far been made to reconstruct the social history 
of the Muslims in this sub-Continent. The attention has centred 
round the political history chiefly because the Persian Chronicles, 
which are the main sources of Muslim history, confine themselves to 
a narration of political events. On Bengal also number of works 1 
have been produced dealing only with the political history, though no 
contemporary chronicle of the pre-Mughal period basso far been 
discovered in this part of the countrv. This aspect of the history of 
Bengal is based on brief references found in the chronicles of Nor¬ 
thern India and on the data collected from a study of inscriptions, 
coins and other archaeological evidence. There is, however, 
sufficient materials in these chronicles as well as in the contem¬ 
porary literature-both Persian and Bengali — available, with the 
help of which social history can be reconstructed. 

These materials fall into following groups :— 

(a) Persian and Arabic Works written outside Bengal. 

(b) Inscriptions and Coins. 

(c) Writings of Muslim Scholars in Bengal. 

(d) Writings of non-Muslim Scholars in Bengal. 

(e) Hagiological literature. 

(f) Accounts of foreign travellers. 

1 . The following works deserve to be mentioned :—(a) Charles 
Stewart : History of Bengal, London, A.D.1813. (b) Contri¬ 
butions of Blochmann in J. A . S. B. 1873-75. (c) R. D. 

Banerjee : 2?anga/ar Itih&sa, Vol. II, Calcutta, A.D. 1917. (d) 
Contributions of Stapleton in J, A ♦ S . B. from 1910-1922, 
(e) History of Bengal, Vol. II, Dacca University, A.D. 1948. 
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(a) Persian and Arabic Works written outside Bengal 
(i) Chronicles 

The earliest chronicle referring to Bengal is the T abaqikt-i- 
jVagirl of Abfi c Umar Minhaj al-Dln ‘Uthman bin Siraj al-Din al- 
Juzjanl 1 . Though it is a general* history of Islam, the author devotes 
a section 1 on Bengal dealing with the KhaijI Maliks of LakhnawtI. 
He also refers to Bengal while dealing with the Sultans of Dehli and 
their officers connected with affairs of Bengal 8 . The author visited 
Bengal during the governorship of Malik Tzz al-Dln Tughral Tughan 
ghan 4 . He received patronage from the said Malik, joined the war 
against the king of Orissa and acted as a mediator between his patron 
and Malik Tamar Khan Qjran, Governor of Oudh, when they were 
quarrelling for the possession of LakhnawtI 5 . From his description 
of Bengal it is clear that the author took pains to collect information 
about the Khalji Maliks from their surviving associates 6 and about 
othfer governors from the information available at the Dehli court or 
by his personal observation. But unfortunately the book gives only 
a chronicle of political events. References to social affairs are limited 
to general remarks about the construction of mosques and madrasahs , 
(Schools or Colleges) the arrival of Muslim divines and the construc¬ 
tion of Kha«£afo (mystic convents) in the metropolitan city or the 
striking of coins and the reading of Kin /\bah (lecture delivered in 
Friday prayer in the name of the Sultans). Nevertheless, it is of impor¬ 
tance, as it is the only Chronicle which supplies information about the 
foundation of Muslim rule in Bengal. 

Other contemporary Chronicles that refer to Bengal are, (a) 
Tarlkh-i-Firuz Sha/u of Diya’al-Dln Baranl 7 , (b) Tarlkh-t-Flru-e: 
Sha/u of Shams-i-Siraj ‘Aflf, 8 (c) Tar\kh-i-Mubarak Sha/u of Yahya 

1. Published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, A.D. 1864, 

2. See, T abqat No. 20. 

3. See for example, T abqat Nos. 21 & 22. 

.. 4'. Minhaj, pp. 243-44.. 

. 5. -Ibidy pp. 245*46. 

6. e.g., the information received from Mu c tamid al-Dawlah 
r (Minhaj, p. 153). 

. .1 ,Publij^ed in the Bibliotheca.Indica Series, A,D. 1862, 

.8, Ibid^A? D. fc 1^90sj ^ * ; /• - ; t 
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bin Afrmad bin ‘Abd Allah al-Sahrindl 1 , and (d) Futu\}-al-Sala\ln 
of ‘I$aml 2 3 . The first three were written in Dehll and the last in the 
Bahmani Capital under the patronage, of Sul|an ‘Ala’ al-Din Hasan 8 . 
None of these authors came to Bengal. Moreover they refer to Bengal 
only in connection with the invasion of that country by the Dehll 
Sultans. But the chief importance of these chronicles lies in the fact 
that while describing the battles between the Sultans of Dehll and 
their antagonists in Bengal, they occasionally refer to the geographi¬ 
cal factors affecting the politics of the country 4 5 , the circumstances 
leading to the independence of Bengal Sultans, the composition of 
their army and other connected subjects. From these chronicles, a 
student of Social history can sift materials for his own purpose. 

The later chronicles arc, (a) Tabaq&t-i-Akbari of NizSm al-Din 
Ahmad Bakhshi 6 , (b) Muntakhab al-Taw&rikh of ‘Abd al-Qjadir al- 
Badayunl 6 , and (c) Tarlkh-i-Hind of Abu’lQasim Firishtah 7 . The 
first two works were written in Dehli during the reign of the great 
Mughal emperor Akbar, while the third i.e., number (c) was written 
in the Deccan. Badayuni’s Muntakhab is a general history of the 
Muslim world. He refers to Bengal in connection with his discussion 
on the pre-Mughal Sultans of Dehli. No chapter is devoted in his 
book to the history of the Independent Sultans of Bengal as is done by 
Ni?am al-Din Bakhshi and Firishtah. Hence the two latter Chronicles 
are valuable, though their information is short and meagre. Another 
important Chronicle which has a chapter on Bengal is Z afar al- 
Walih bi Mu^aJJar wa Alih (.An Arabic History of Gujrat) of ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad bin ‘Umar al-Makki alias Haji Dabir 8 . ^aji Dabir 

1. Bibliotheca Indica, A. D. 1931. 

2. Edited by Agha Mahdi Husain, Agra, A. D. 1938. 

3. ‘I^ami : Fm/u^ al-Sala\in 9 edited by Agha Mahdi Husain, 
Agra, A. D. 1938, Preface. 

4. See, Barani, p. 82. 

5. Published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, A. D. 1927-35. 
There are three volumes, of which Vol.Ill has a chapter on 
Bengal. 

6. Bibliotheca Indica, A. D. 1869. 

7. Newal Kishore edition, Lucknow, A. H. 1281. The second 
Volume has a chapter on Bengal. 

8. Edited by E. Denison Ross, London, A. D. 1928, in three 
volumes. The third volume refers to Bengal. 
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was alive in 1020/A. D. 1611, and the latest event recorded in his 
book is the accession of Emperor Akbar in 963/A. D. 1556 1 . Though 
not a contemporary writer, he has utilised some earlier Chronicles 
like that of Diya*al-Dln BaranI and one of Husam Khan, now lost to 
us 1 3 4 . He records the construction of a madrasah in the holy city of 
Makkah by Sultan Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah of Bengal and his 
receipt of investiture from the Khallfah of Egypt. The writer quotes 
al-SakhawPs Al-Daw al-Lami* li -ahl al-Qam al-Tksi\ whichis discussed 
below. 

(ii) Other Works 

The & 9 yn-i-Akbarl of Abu’l Fa$l 8 , written under the great Mughal 
emperor Akbar, forms a separate sub-class. This is a book approxi¬ 
mating to modern gazetteers. The second volume of the devotes 
one chapter on Bengal and another chapter on the Sufis in which 
some of the Bengal Sttfls have been included. The list of Bengal 
Sultans as available in the A'yn is faulty, but the account of socio¬ 
economic condition is important as it gives an opportunity to exa¬ 
mine them in the light of other corroborative eviderces. The chap¬ 
ter giving statistical details of the revenue of Bengal, though of later 
period, is important in as much as it supplies for the first time names of 
important places and revenue divisions, some of which can no 
doubt be traced to our period. 

The Qir'an al-Sa‘dayn l of Amir Khusraw occupies a unique place 
in the Persian literature of this sub-continent. It is more than a 
poetical description of the meeting between the opposing Sul|ans, 
the father and the son, Sultan Na$ir al-Din Mahmud Bughra Khan 
of Bengal and Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din Kayqobad of Dehli on the bank 
of the river Sarayu. The poet undertook to write the book in obedi¬ 
ence to royal command but nevertheless it clearly brings to our view 
the licentious life of Sultan Kayqobad and his flattering court 
retinue, dancers and musicians who followed even in the wake of 
battle. 

1. E. Denison Ross : An Arabic History of Gujrat , London, A.D. 

1928, Vol. II, Introduction. 

2. For Husam Khan and his book, See, Ibid, Vol.II, Introduction. 

3. Published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, A.D. 1877. 

4. Edited by Mawlawl Muhammad Ismail, Aligarh, A.D. 1918. 
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Another important Work is Al-Daw al-Lami * li-ahl al-Qarn al - 
tasi*, a biographical dictionary of famous men among the Muslims of 
the 9th century A. H. written by a contemporary scholar ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sakhawi 1 . The author refers to the construction 
of madrasahs in and sending of presen's to the holy cities of Makkab 
and Madlnah by Sultan Qhiyath al-Dln A*?am Shah and Sultan 
Jalal al-Dln Muhammad Shah. He also relates the religious acti¬ 
vities of Sultan Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah, the converted 
son of Raja Gaijefca and his receipt of investiture from the Kjhallfah 
of Egypt. As the author spent much of his time and died in 
Madlnah, 1 3 there is no room to challenge the authenticity of his 
evidence. Ghulam ‘All Azad Bilgrami in his Khazanah -i-‘A mirah* 
(a history of the Persian literature) quoting from Qufb al-Dln 
Hanafl’s TarlWa-i-Makkah, relates <3hiyath al Din A‘?am Shah’s 
benevolent activities in Makkah and Madlnah and thus gives 
further stress on the authenticity of al-Sakhawi’s view. This evi¬ 
dence has also been cited in a 19th century manuscript, I\^a\ah-i- 
Has irah li-Khazanah -i- ( Amirah of Hamid Allah Khan. 

(b) Inscriptions 

Contemporary inscriptions 4 and coins 5 have been discovered 
in large number. Their chief importance lies in the fact that they 

1. Published in Cairo, A. H. 1303, in several Volumes. Al- 
Sakhawl was born in Cairo in 830/A.D. 1426, and died in 
the city of Madlnah in 902/A. D. 1496. (See, Introduction 
to the first volume of Al-Daw al-Lami ‘ li-ahl al-Qarn al-tasi 4 ). 

2. Al-Sakhawl : Al-Daw al-Lami ‘ li-ahl al-Qarn al-tasi\ Cairo, 
A. H. 1303, Vol. I. Introduction. 

3. Newal Kishore edition, Kanpur, 2nd Edition, A. D. 1900. 

4. Inscriptions have been published in various historical 
Journals. Recently Dr. A. H. Dani has compiled a biblio¬ 
graphy of inscriptions. (See, Muslim inscriptions of Bengal), 

5. The coins have been published in different Catalogues, for 

example, (1) Thomas : Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Delhi y London, 1871. (2) Lane-Poole : The coins of the 

Muhammadan States of India in the British Museum , London, 
A.D. 1885. (3) H. N. Wright : Catalogue of the Coins in 

the Indian Museum , Calcutta, Vol. II, Oxford , A. D. 1907 ; 
(4) H. E. Stapleton : Catalogue of the Provincial Cabinet of 
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help in building up the chronology of the Sultans. The find-spots of 
inscriptions and mint-names on coins enable us to trace the gradual 
expansion of the Muslim power and settlement of the Muslim popula¬ 
tion in different parts of the country. The reference to the erection 
of mosques and madrasahs , the names of $u/fr,‘ Ulims and the learned 
officers and kings found on inscriptions show how different sections 
of people contributed to the growth of the Muslim society. Similarly 
the titles of Bengal Sultans on their coins and inscriptions indicate 
their attitude towards the Khalrfah of Islam, their love of power and 
show, their learning and particular inclinations and sometimes dyna¬ 
stic relations. 

(c) Writings of Muslim Scholars in Bengal 
(i) Chronicles 

So far no contemporary chronicle of our period written in Bengal 
has been discovered. Only two works are known which cover the 
political history of this period -Riyad al-Sala\ln l of Ghulam Husayn 
Salim, which was written at the instance of George Udney in the 
year A.D. 1788, gives a connected summary account, based on pub¬ 
lished materials of the Mughal period and the local traditions that the 
author could gather in Maldah. The other work which remains un¬ 
published but for few extracts translated by H. Beveridge is the 
KhwrshW-z-Ja/?an Numa* of Sayyid Ilahi Bakhsh. It does not add any 
new information. 

(H) Persian and Arabic Works 

Important works of this category are, a translation of a Sanskrit 
Togic work named Amritkur^d by one Qadi Rukn al-Dln al-Samar- 
qandl in the reign of Sultan ‘Ala’al-Dln ‘All Mardan Khaljl 8 , a book 

Coins , Eastern Bengal and Assam , Shillong, A. D. 1911. (5) 
A. W. Botham : Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet , Assam , 
2nd edition, Allahabad, A.D. 1930. (6) A. W. Botham 

and R. Friel : Supplement to the Catalogue of the Provincial Cabinet 
of Coins , Assam , Allahabad, A. D. 1919. 

1. Published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, A. D. 1898. 

2. H. Beveridge has made a long summary translation in 
J.A.S.B 1895. 

3. The original translations are nowhere available at the present 
time, but a second Persian recension made several years after 
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on Fiqh named JVa m-i-Qaqq 1 , a Persian lexicon named Sharfnamah by 
Ibrahim Qawwam Faruqi # and a transcription of Jikmi* al-Bu kh arl 
by Muhammad bin Yazdan Bakhsh, famous as Kljwajgi Shirwani 3 . 
Except the translation of Amxitkund dealing with yogic philosophy 
all other works were meant for educating Muslim population in 
Islamic sciences and literature. 

(iii) Bengali Works 

The earliest Bengali Work by a Muslim author is Yusuf Jolekh a 
(correctly Yusuf JulaykhW)* by Shah Muhammad Saghlr written in 

. by an anonymous writer is now available in different libraries 
of Europe and Islamic countries. (For details see, Journal of 
the Pakistan Historical Society, Karachi, Vol.l, Part I, January, 
1953,p. 53, note I). Recently Qazi Ahmad Mian Akhtar 
of Junagadh has published the preface of this second recension 
and the titles of chapters of the book in the Journal of the Pakis¬ 
tan Historical Society, Karachi, Vol. I, Part 1, January, 1953. 
Ethe' in his Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Library of 
the India Office (See Vol. I, Oxford, A. D. 1903, No. 2002), 
refers to a manuscript named Bal}r al-hayi&l. According to 
him, the book, Amriikund was translated by one Kanama, 
a Brahmin of Kamrup, who accepted Islam when Sultan ‘Ala 
al-Din Kha lji invaded Bengal. The manuscripts in question 
are probably different transcription of the same work, because 
only the titles of works and the name of the Brahmin differ. 
Ethe' probably confused between ‘Ala’al-Din Khalji and 
‘All Mardan Khalji, bcacause at the present state of our 
knowledge we know that Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Dln Khalji never 
invaded nor conquered Bengal. 

1. There are two editions of the book, one from Bombay, A. D. 
1885, and the other from Kanpur in 1332/AJD. 1907. 

2 . A manuscript copy is now preserved in the ‘Ali\ ah Madra:ah 
Library, Dacca, (Ms. No. P.MSS 13/8). 

3. Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental Public 
Library at Bankipore , Vol. V, Part 1, Nos. 130-32. 

4 . There are three manuscript copies of the book in the Dacca 

■" University Library, (Old Catalogue Nos. 225-227 and New 

Catalogue Nos. 12-14), and one manuscript copy in the 
possession of Pr t Ena|nul Haq, Director, Bengali Academy, 
Pacca. 
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the reign of Suljan Ghiyath al-Dln A‘?am Shah 1 (A.D. 1392-1410). 
It gives in verse the love tale of Ha^lrat Yusuf and Zulaykha on the 
basis of the Kitab and the Qur’an. 

Dr. Enamul Haq 1 suggests that three other Muslim poets 
wrote books in Bengali during the period under review. They were 
Zayn al-Dln, Muzammil and Afdal ‘All. But a close examination 
shows that they belong to later period. Zayn al-Dln, in his book 
Rasul Vijaya 3 refers to one Yusuf Khan who is identified by Dr. Ena¬ 
mul Haq with Sultan Shams al-Dln Yusuf Shah (A.D. 1474-81). 
But except the similarity in name there is no other proof to be adduced. 
Moreover the name has been written as Yusuf Khan. Had he been 
a king, he would have been called Shah and not Khan. Ibrahim 
Qawwam Faruql in his Sharfnamah records that one Amir Zayn 
al-Dln Harwi was the poet-laureate of Sul|an Rukn al-Dln Barbak 
Shah, 4 the father of Yusuf Shah, but it is difficult to identify him with 
the author of Rasul Vijaya . Muzammil’s works Satnama ( SaHnamah) 
and Nitisastravarta have been discovered 5 . The books deal with some 
popular beliefs of the Muslims in Bengal such as the auspicious days 
and hours to make visits, journeys, construction of houses, wearing 
new clothes etc. Dr. Enamul Haq attributes him to the 15th 
century A. D. on ground that the poet in one place refers to one 
Shah Badar al-Dln Plr, whom the learned scholar identifies with 
Pir Badar al-Dln Badar-i-‘Alam of Bihar 6 . But the identification 
is obviously wrong because, except the similarity of name, there is 
no other proof for such an identification. Muzammil does not give 
any date of composition. His books deal with those popular 
beliefs which cannot be traced out from any other contemporary 
source. So to fix a date simply on the similarity of name is risky 
and unhistorical. A book named Naifaatnamah of poet Afdal ‘All 


/ i. Muslim Bangala Sahitya , Pakistan Publications, Dacca, A.D. 
1955, P. 56. 

2. Ibid> pp. 60-70. 

3. Ibid, pp. 61 AT. (Dacca University MS. No. 594). 

4. Urdu , October, 1952, pp. 61 ff. 

5. The manuscripts (Nos. 119 & 237) are preserved in the Dacca 
University Library. 

6. Enamul Haq : Muslim Bat gala Sahitya , Pakistan Publica¬ 
tions, Dacca, 1955, pp. 66-68. 
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has been discovered 1 . Dr. Enamul Haq places it in early 16th 
century on the following grounds*. First, the poet refers to one 
Shah Rustam who, according to local people of Chittagong, lived 
there three to four hundred years back. Secondly, in one Bengali 
pada (couplet) ascribed to one Afdal‘All, the poet refers to Sayyid 
Firuz Shah, identified with Sultan ‘Ala’al-Din Firuz Shah (A. D. 
1532-33). None of these arguments is weighty. As for the first, 
the local tradition can hardly be accepted unless corroborated by 
other evidences; as for the second, there is no proof to identify Afdal 
‘All, the Padakara (the writer of couplet) with Afdal ‘All, the author 
of Aaslha/aama/i. Sayyid Sultan’s Ophite Rasul 3 ( Wafat-i-Rasixl ) dated 
towards the later half of the 16th century A. D. and Dawlat Wazir 
Bahram Khan’s, Laz/i Majm 1 dated between A.D. 1545-1553 contain 
in them traditional account of their religious and literary materials. 
Muhammad Khan’s Maklul Hosan 6 (correctly Maqtut H usayn), a 
17th century Bengali Work records the settlement of an Arab named 
Mahlsawar in Chittagong and his contact with the local people. 


Writings of non- Muslim Scholars in Bengal 


The contemporary Bengali books written by non-Muslims are 
manv, but only two of them namely Padma Parana of Vijaya Gupta* 
<tnd Manash Vijaya of Vipradasa 7 make some reference to the Muslim 
society. Though other books like Maladhara Vasu’s &ri Krishna 

1 . Ibid, pp. 72-75. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Edited by Ali Ahmad, Noakhali, B. S. 1356. 

4. Edited by Ahmad Sluuif and published by Bengali Academy, 
Dacca, A. D. 1957. 

5. Abdul Karim : Batgala Praclnn Punthir Bwarana % Part I, 
No. 1 (.Banglja Sahityct Parishad Patrika , additional No. B.S. 

' 1310, p. 157). 

6 There are a few editions of the book, the one edited by B. K. 
Bhattacheijec and published by BapI Nikctan, Barisal, has 

7. Edited by Sukumar Sen and published by Astatic Society of 

Bengal, Calcutta, A*X)» 
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Vijaya l , Chacdidasa’s &rl Krishna Kir tana 2 , Kavlndra’s Mahabharata, z 
&ri Kara Nandi’s Mahabharata 1 ( Aivamedha Parva) and Dvija 
fetl Dhara’s Vidya Sundara 5 , do not refer to the Muslim society, the 
very fact that many of the authors were patronised by the Bengal 
Sultans 8 , or their officers, show the sympathetic attitude of the 
Muslims towards the non-Muslim authors and their works. 

Of the later Bengali literature, the biographies of ferl Chaitanya 
Deva, such as Chaitanya Bhagavata of Bfindavana Dasa 7 , Chaitanya 
Charitamxita of Krishna Dasa Kaviraja 8 need special mention. In 
depicting the superhuman power of Chaitanya and some of his follow¬ 
ers they also refer to the Muslim population. Though shrouded 
with religious frenzy, they offer corroborative evidences. Mukunda 
Rama’s Chandi Mahgala dated towards the end of the 16th century 
A. D. 9 depicts the religious and social life of the Muslims in a new 
settlement named Birnagar. The settlement itself seems to be ima- 
ginery, but he must have painted the Muslim society as he found itj 

(e) Hagiological literature 

The Muslim hagiological literature has so far remained untapped 
except for writing a few articles by Prof. H. Askari. They may be 
divided into three parts- (i) the Biographies of the Sufis, (ii) the 
malfuzat or discourses of the Su/ir and (iii) the maktubat or letters 
written by the §u/fr. We shall see later that Bengal was the seat of a 

1* Edited by Khagendra Nath Mi tra and published by Calcutta 
.University, A. D. 1944* 

2.. Edited by Basanta Ranjan Roy and published by Banglya 
Sabitva Parishad, Calcutta, 2nd edition, B. S. 1342. 

3. Edited by Gaurl Nath Sastri and published from Dhubri, 
Assam. 

4. Edited by D. C. Sen and Binoda Biharx Kavyatlrtha and pub¬ 
lished by Banglya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, B. S. 1312. 

5. Banglya Sahitya Parishad Patrika , Vol. 44, pp. 22-24. 

6. See, D.C. Sen : Bai\ga B has ha 0 Sahitya, 8th edition, Calcutta, 
B. S. 1356, P. 73; Sukumar Sen : BaiigalaSahityer ltihasa } 
Calcutta, 1940, pp. 71 ff. 

7. There are a few editions of this book. 

8. There are a few editions of this book. 

9. Published by the Bangabas! Karyalava, Calcutta. The 

book has also been published in two volumes by Calcutta 
Umvprsity, A. D, 1924 and 1926.* v - ‘ :j . - 2 
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large number of Su/Ir, 1 but very few of their malfxx^at or maktubbt 
have come to light. 

(i) The biographies of the Sufis 

A good number of biographical works dealing with the life 
sketch of Muslim saints of Indo-Pak sub-continent have been dis¬ 
covered, But unfortunately most of them do not refer to their 
activities in Bengal. 

The contemporary biography Manzqib al-Asfya? of Shah Shu‘ayb 
deals with only Makhdum al-Mulk Shaykh Sharf al-Din Yahya 
Maneri 2 . In this connection the book makes casual reference to Sharf 
al-Din Abu Tawwamah, the teacher of Makhdum al-Mulk who passed 
his later life in Sunargawn and Mawlana TaqI al-Din, the teacher 
of Shaykh Yahya (father of Makhdum al-Mulk) who lived at Mahi 
Santosh. Siyar aUAwliya. of Muhammad Mubarak ‘Alawi Kirmani 
alias Amir Khurd devotes a section to Shaykh AkhI Siraj al-Din 
‘Uthman 2ft . Two other biographies that deal with a few Bengal Saints 
are of later date. They are -dkh^ar al-AWnyar of Shtfjkb ‘Abd al-Haqq 
Dehlawl 3 (written in the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir) 4 5 and Mirat 
aUAsr&r of ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti 6 written in the reign of Shah 
Jahan. 6 Both the works deal more with the activities of the Sufis outside 
Bengal, than their activities in Bengal proper. Mir&t-i-Madari, 7 also 
°f ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti, deals only with the life of Badi c al-Din 
ShahMadar outside Bengal. Kha zinat al-Asfiya ’ of Ghulam Saiwar 8 
also a later work is practically a reproduction of ^kh^ar ai-AVhyar. 


1. See, Chapter III, Section (c). 

2. Extract printed at the end of the Maktubat-i-^adi. 

2(a) Ghulam Ahmad Khan has published an Urdu translation of 
this book from Muslim Press, Dehli. 

3. Mujtabi Press, Dehli, A. H. 1332. 

4. Catalogue of Arabic amd Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental Public 
Library at Bankipore , Vol. VIII, pp. 27-28. 

5. Manuscript Nos. 16 A. R./143 of the Dacca University Library 
and Ma 12/19-20 of ‘Allyah Madrasah Library, Dacca. 

6 . Mir&t al-Asrar, ‘Allyah Madrasah MS. folioNo. 190. 

7. Manuscript No. 217 of the Dacca University Library. 

8 . Published by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 
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Another biographical work is Gulzar-i-Abrar 1 of the Sha^arl scholar 
Ghawthn written in A. D. 1613. It also contains lives of many ^ufis 
of Bengal. 

Beside these, three other biographies dealing with three different 
Sufis were written in Bengal. The first is &ekh &ubhodya* 9 (Shaj&h 
hodaya) dealing with the life of Shaykh Jalal al-Dln Tabriz! in Bengal. 
This is a Sanskrit work attributed to Halayudha Mi&ra,a courtier of 
king Lakshmana Sena. But the book is said to be spurious and is 
generally dated to 16th century A. D. 8 The second is Risalat al - 
ShwMa 4 , of Plr Muhammad Shaman, dated 17th century A.D. It 
deals with the life of Shah Isma‘11 Ghazi in Bengal. The third is 
Suhayl-i-Yaman of Nasir al-Din Haydar 6 , dated A.D. 1859. The 
book deals with the biography of Shah Jalal of Sylhet. Though of 
very late origin the author had the advantage of consulting two earlier 
manuscripts, Risalah of Mu hi 5 al-Dln |£hadim and Rawdat al-Salik\in, 
now lost to us. 

(ii) Hie Malfuzat 

The malfu^at of Bengal Sufis have not come to light. But 
we have been able to lay our hands upon the following books contain* 
ing the ma//u?a/of some eminent Chisfotiyah saints of northern India. 

(a) Fawa'id al Fawad of Hasan ‘Ala Sajzl (collection of say¬ 
ings of Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya) 6 . 

(b) Khayr al-Majalis of Qalandar (collection of sayings of Shaykh 
Na§ir al-Din Mahmud, Chiragh-i-Dehli) 7 . 

1. W. Ivanow : Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manuscri¬ 
pts in the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Calcutta, Work No. 240, 
pp. 96-108. 

2. Edited by Sukumar Sen, Calcutta, 1927. 

3. Memoirs , pp. 105-6. 

4. Text edition and English translation by G. H. Damant in 
J. A . S.B. 1874. 

5. Newal Kishore edition, Lucknow, 1297/A. D. 1880. 

6. Muslim Ahmad Ni?aml has published an Urdu translation 
with the title Irshad-i-Ma hi ub from Khwajah Press, Dehll. 

7. Ahmad ‘All has published an Urdu translation with the 
title Siraj aU-Majalis from J5mi‘ah Milliah Press, Dehll, 
A. H. 1347. 
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( c ) Af^al al - Fawa'id and Rktyit al^Muijibbin of Amir J&husraw 
(collection of sayings of Shaykh Ni$am al-Dln Awliya) a . 

(d) Fawdiid al^SUikin (collection of sayings of Shaykh Qu$b 
al-Dln Bakhtyar Kaki*. 

These books throw some light on the life sketch of Makfadum 
Shay kh Jalal Tabriz! before his arrival in Bengal. 

The malfuqztf of Shaykh Husam al-Dln Manikpuri, compiled 
under the title of Raflq al-'Arefln by one of his disciples Farid bin 
Salar have also been discovered. Recently Prof. Hasan Askari has 
published the relevant extracts which throw important light on 
Bengal 8 . As the Shaykh was a disciple of Shaykh Nur Qp|b ‘Alam of 
Pandwah 4 and as he himself visited Bengal, the materials derived 
from his ma//u$af may claim authenticity and genuineness. 

(iii) The Maktubat 

The following eight letters of Shaykh Nur Qutb ‘Alam have 


come to light 1 

> 







No. 

1 

was 

written 

to 

one 

Shaykh 

Qadl 

Asad. 

No. 

2 

was 

written 

to 

one 

Shaykh 

Mu‘izz 

al-Dln, 

No. 

3 

was 

wri tten 

to 

one 

Shaykh 

Rukn 

al-Dln. 

No. 

4 

was 

written 

to 

one 

Raf‘at 

Khan. 


No. 

5 

was 

wri tten 

to 

one 

QadI 

Zahid. 


No. 

6 

was 

written 

-O 

one 

anonymous person. 

No. 

7 

was 

written 

to 

one 

Qadl. 



No. 

8 

was 

written 

to 

some 

dear i 

one. 



All these letters, except the last one deal with Tasawwuf and 
hardly refer to the Socio-Political condition of the country. The 

last one hints at the interregnum of Raja Ga^efca in Bengal’s politics. 

1. SayyidRukn al-DIn Nizam! has published Urdu translation 
from Kutubkhanah-i-Mahbttbl, Dehll. 

2. Ghulam Abroad Khan has published an Urdu translation in 
KhwajVaa-i-CAish/, from Muslim Press, Dehll, A. H. 1348. 

3. Proceedings of t}& Pakistan History Conference , Dacca Session, 
1953. pp. 1 ff. (Reprint Section). 

4. Ibid ; ^fkh&ar <rf^4kh^ar, p. 176. 

5. Nos. 1-7 are in possession of Prof. H. Askari of Patna College. 
Extract from No. 8 has been published by Prof. H. Askari in 
Bengal : Past and Present , Vol. LXVII, No. 130, 1948, pp. 
38-39. 
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But letters of two other who visited Bengal throw very important 
light on the subject. They are Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jah&nglr Simnanf 
and Mawlana Mu?afFar Shams Balkhh The following letters of 
Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnanf so far discovered throw light 
on Bengal’s history 1 :— 

(a) One letter to Sultan Ibrahim Sharql of Jawnpiir. 

(b) One letter to Shaykh Nur Qufb ‘Alam. 

(c) One letter to Shaykh Husain Dhukkarposh. 

These letters are very important as they throw light on the 
political condition of the country during the time of the interregnum 
of Raja Gajie&a and the resultant invasion of Bengal by Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharql of Jawnpur. They also refer to the condition of 
the Muslim divines during the time. 

Mawlana Mu?affar Shams Balkhi wrote a number of letters* 
to Sultan Ghiyath al-Dln A‘?am Shah son of Sikandar Shah. They 
deal with various subjects like qualifications of a king, the attitude 
of a Muslim ruler towards the non-Muslims, requesting the Sultan 
to arrange for shipping space in Chittagong Port for the followers 
of the Mawlana who were out on pilgrimage to the holy cities. 
As such these letters throw important light on the Socio-political 
condition of the country. 

Beside the hagiological literature, a large number of traditions 
are current in different parts of the country about various Su/ij*. 
Though traditions hardly offer good materials for the reconstruction 
of the history, they sometimes corroborate other evidences. Names 
of a few §u/lr have come down to us only through tradition 4 . 

(f) Accounts of foreign travellers 

The first traveller who came to Bengal during the period under 
review is the Moorish traveller Ibn Ba^u|ah 8 . He did not stay here 

1. Extracts published by Prof. Hasan Askari in Bengal : Past 
and Present , Vol. LXVII, No. 130, 1948, pp. 32-38. 

2. Prof. H. Askari quotes extracts from twelve letters (See, Journal 
of the Bihar Research Society , Vol. XLII, Part II, 1956, 
pp. 1-19.) 

3. For traditions see, District Gazetteers of Bengal . 

4. See, Chapter III, Section (c). 

5. The Account of Ibn Baltutah has been edited with French 
translation by Defre'mery and Sanguinetti in four Volumes, 
Paris, A. D. 1853-59. 
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for a long time. His intention of visiting Bengal, as he himself says 
was to meet Shaykh Jalalal-Din Tabriz! in the hilly region of Kam- 
rup x . His account of the early Muslim rulers of Bengal is faulty 1 2 3 and 
as we shall see later he even gives a wrong name of the Su/l, he met*. 
But nevertheless he supplies valuable information regarding the 
Socio-economic condition of Bengal, as he gives a list of commodities 
he found in the markets and their price. He also records the attitude 
of the ruling Sultan towards the Muslim faqlrs. 

The following Chinese records on Bengal throw light on political, 
social and economic condition of the period under review 4 5 . 

(a) Ting Tai Sheng lan compiled by Ma-Huan between 1425 
and 1432 A. D. It is a general account of Bengal without 
any reference to the king or court. 

(b) Sing Ch'a Sheng lan , compiled by Fei-Sin in A. D. 1436. This 
is also a general account of Bengal with some information on 
the king and the court but the name of the king does not occur. 

(c) Si Tang Ch’ao Kung tien lu compiled by Huang Singts’eng 
in A. D. 1520. Beside the general account of Bengal it contains 

the name of the king and a reference to the various 
embassies sent by him to the Chinese Court till A. D. 1438. 

(d) Shu Tu Chou Tseu lu compiled in A. D. 1574 by Yen Ts’ong 
Kien. 

(e) Ming-She , the official compilation was completed in A. D. 
1739 but the materials were old. 

(f) Tao-Ti-che-leo compiled by Wang Ta-Yuan from A. D. 
1349-50. 

Of tbe European writers, Nicolo di Conti (Venetian), 6 Varthema 


1. Ibn Battu(ah, Vol. IV, p. 216. 

2. See for example, Indian Historical Quarterly* 1942, pp. 65-70. 

3. See, Chapter. Ill, Section (c). 

4. Only one Chinese Account that of Ma-huan was first translated 
by G. Phillips in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1895, pp. 
523-35, and then all the Chinese Accounts were re-edited 
and translated by P. C. Bagchi and published in Vibva-Bharati 
Annals , Vol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134. 

5. For Nicolo di Conti’s Account see, Samuel Purchas : Hakluy* 

tus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes, Vol. XI, Glasgow, A. D. 
1906, p. 398. 
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(Italian) 1 2 , and Barbosa (Portuguese)*, have left valuable account on 
the Socio-economic condition of Bengal but unfortunately they are 
general accounts and it is hardly possible to find out anything exclu¬ 
sively on the Muslim society. 

So far scholars working on the early Muslim history of Bengal 
dwelt on only the political events and as such they based their findings 
only on chronicles, inscriptions and coins. The sources such as 
writings of contemporary Muslim scholars, contemporary and later 
Bengali literature and the hagiological literature practically remained 
unexplored. With the help of these materials it is now possible to 
attempt a social history of the Muslims in Bengal from the conquest 
of Lakhnawti by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji down to A. D. 1538. 


1. The Itinerary of Ludovico di Varthema of Bologna , English transla¬ 
tion by John Winter Jones, edited by Penzer, London, A. D. 
1928; Samuel Purchas : Pure has His Pilgrimes , "Vol. IX, 
Glasgow, A. D. 1905, Pp. 55-90. 

2. The Book of Duarte Barbosa , 

English translation by Mansel Lortgworth Dames and publi¬ 
shed by Hakluyt Society, London, Vol. II (London A. D. 
1921). 




CHAPTER II 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND 

1. Socio-political Forces at work 

(A) Early Muslim contact with Bengal 

Traditional accounts 1 take back Muslim contact with Bengal 
to the early cen Luries of the Hijrah. But so far no authentic record 
has been found to establish their early settlement here 2 . In course of 
their eastern trade, the Arabs appear to have visited the Bengal coast, 
but how far they penetrated inland is not definitely known. Evidences 
of the preponderance of the Arabic words in the Chittagonian dialect 
and facial resemblance of the Chittagonian people with the Arabs 
have been produced 3 to claim early Arab colonisation, but these influ¬ 
ences could as well be the result of slightly later contact when Muslims 
had become predominant in Bengal and carried on trade with 
the Arab world through the Chittagong port. The existence of 

1. For traditions see, J.A.S.B. 1889, vol. LVIII, pp. 12 ff; 
J.A.S.B . 1875, part I, No. 2, pp. 183-86; J.A.S.B. 1904, 
part 1, No. 3, pp. 262-71; Bengal District Gazetteers : Pabna, 
Bogra, Dacca, Mymensingh. They have also been dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter III, Section (C). 

2. The earlier theory that a small Arab kingdom was establi¬ 
shed in Chittagong, [ see, Enamul Haq and Abdul Karim : 
Ar&kan Rajsabhaya Bah gala Sahitya (Bengali Literature in 
the Arakanese Court ), Calcutta, A. D. 1935, p. 3 ] has 
recently been refuted. (See, A. H. Dani : “Early Muslim 
Contact With Bengal” in The Proceedings of the Pakistan History 
Conference , Karachi Session, 1951). 

3. Enamul Haq: Purva Pakis&ne Islam (Islam in East Pakistan), 
Dacca* A. D. 1948* p. 19. 


—3 
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the commercial contact with the Abbasides is indicated by the discovery 
of a few coins of the IS&alifah 1 . It is possible that these businessmen 
created by their honesty a favourable atmosphere for the reception 
of Islam in this idolatrous country, as is traditionally known about 
the ship-wrecked Muslims who found shelter in Arakan. 3 Stories 
about a number of Mahlsawar and other Muslim saints 3 coming by 
sea route, are widespread in the country, but it is difficult to examine 
their veracity or fix them to any definite chronology. One thing is 
certain that their influence could have hardly affected the society as 
no reference is found in the contemporary local literature or 
inscriptions. 4 

(B) Early Muslim Governors 

Islam, which completely changed the socio-religious pattern of 
Bengal, came in the wake of Turkish conquest towards the beginning 
of the 13th century A.D.® This conquest of Eastern India does not 
appear to have been the result of any pre-meditated plan. It was 
more a dare-devil attempt on the part of Muhammad Bakhtyar Kfealjf 
to seek fortune in the eastern lands®, but the easy success that met 
Bakhtyar’s arms in Bihar as well as in Bengal was possibly due to the 

1. Three Abbaside coins, one from Paharpur and two from 
Mainamati have been found in excavations. (See, K. N. 
Dikshit : Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India , No.55, 
Delhi, A.D. 1938, p. 87; F. A. Khan: Recent Archaeological 
Discoveries in East Pakistan: Mainamati . PakistanPublications, 
Karachi, p. 11). 

2. J.A.S.B. vol. X, Parti, 1844, p. 36. 

3. See, note 1 at page 17. 

4. The only exception is an inscription of Ratnap&la which 
refers to Tajikas , identified with the Arabs. See, J.A.S.B. 
1898, vol. LXVII, p. 116; Proceedings of the Pakistan History 
Conference , 1951, p. 200. In a 15th century manuscript 
Persian dictionary, the word Tajik has been explained 
as non-Arabs and Turks. (See, Ibrahim Qawwam Faruql: 
Sharfnamak, ‘Aliyah Madrasah MS. No. P. MSS/13.8, 
folio No. 128). 

5. Minhaj, P. 151. For date see, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
June, 1954, pp. 133 if. 

6. Minhaj, pp. 147 ff. 
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great consternation spread about the Muslim conquerors 1 . This 
has again to be viewed in the general background of that role of conq¬ 
uest and annexation that began with the victory of Muhammad bin 
Sam at the battle of Tarain in A. D. 1192*. Bakhtyar is a link in 
this chain, as his visit to Q,u|b al-Dln Aibak after his possession of 
Audandbihara* and his presentation of gifts after his conquest of 
Nadiya 4 clearly prove. The defeat or flight of the Hindu Rajas was 
alone to be achieved, as the masses are hardly known to have given 
“an opposition 5 to the conquerors on political or military grounds. The 
Hindu rulers appear to have formed a class by themselves, being surr¬ 
ounded by Brahmanical aristocracy and having no contact with the 
masses. The former must defend themeslves or be replaced by others 
who could muster a superior force. It is on this hypothesis that we 
can understand the imposition of a new hierarchy of rulers and land 
holders on the existing Hindu socio-religious structure and the way how 
these were accepted so willingly by the local people. 

(C) The Khalji Oligarchy 

Minhaj 8 informs us about the entourage of Bakhtyar Khalji 
and we learn how men belonging to his tribe flocked around him in 
the hope of making fortune for themselves. True to the interest of his 
people Bakhtyar, after occupying apart of the Sena territory, distri” 
buted the acquisition among the Kh alji nobles, three of whom, 
Muhammad Shiran, ‘All Mardan and Husam al-Din c Iwad were the 
most prominent, the latter two being explicitly called Muq\a i s . 7 They 
were not only in charge of the administration and land-revenue collec¬ 
tion, but as is known from the example of Muhammad Shiran 8 , were 
also military commanders not only for the purpose of defending areas 
under them but also to wage wars against the neighbouring Hindu 

1. Minhaj, pp. 148-50. 

2. Muhammad Aziz Ahmad : Early Turkish Empire of Delhi , 
Lahore, A. D. 1949, pp. 77-79. 

3. Minhaj, p. 148. 

4. Ibidy p. 151. 

5. Minhaj (P. 150) refers to the flight of the Hindus towards 
Bang and Sanknat meaning Eastern Bengal. 

6* Minhlj, p. 147. 

7. Jbid 9 pp. 156, 158. 

8. Ibidy p. 157. 
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Rajas. The history of these Khaljl Amirs, after the death of Bakhty ar 
when each of them tried to establish his own authority at Lakhnawtl 
or Deokot, shows how jealously they clung to their conquered territory. 
It is not unlikely that they regarded this land as their own heritage 
against the Debll Sultanate where the Khaljls had hardly any place. 
Only mutual rivalry forced them to turn to Dehll for help as it was 
in the case of ‘All Mar dan Khaljl 1 2 3 4 5 ; otherwise right down to the end 
of‘Iwad’s reign the Khaljls were supreme in the Lakhnawtl Sultanate. 
Probably to break this Khaljl monopoly and to establish the Dehll 
(Ilban) Turks’ hegemony over them Iltutmish personally came to 
Bengal and later sent his favourite son Nasir al-Dln Mahmud, who 
crushed their power and established his authority. Subsequent death 
or probably murder* of Mahmud, shows the strength that the Khaljls 
still possessed in Bengal, and though Ikhtyar al-Dln Balka Khaljl 
acknowledged Iltutmish’s suzerainty on his coins, Iltutmish himself 
was bent on uprooting the Khaljls for ever. Hence he overthrew 
them root and branch and started the practice of nominating 
governors from Dehll, the first of whom was Malik ‘Ala’al-Dln Jan!. 8 

In this period beside the problem of their own adjustment to the 
new surroundings and their strained relation with the Dehll emperors, 
the Khaljls were constantly at war with the neighbouring Hindu 
Rajas. Their existence was guaranteed only by their recurring raiding 
expeditions into Hindu dominions, their wealth increased by the 
imposition of taxes on the Hindu rulers and their prosperity assured 
by gradual expansion of their territory in the teeth of the Hindu 
opposition. They are referred to as Gajjanebvaras* or Tuntshkas 6 in 
Sanskrit inscriptions and literature, which do not betray any cowar¬ 
dice on the part of the Hindu rulers; on the other hand they boast 
of winning victories over the Muslims 6 . The Turkish cavalry was no 
doubt the deciding factor in the war and the conquest in the early 

1. Minhaj,p. 158. 

2. Major Raverty in his translation of T abaqat-i-Na&iri, 
(Bibliotheca Indica), p. 773, footnote. 

3. Minhaj, p. 174. 

4. J.A.S.B. Vol. XI, 1915, p. 42, note 3; J.A. S.B. 1952, Vol 
XVIII, p. 140. 

5. Epigraphia Indica , Vol. II, pp. 361 ff. ; Proceedings of the 
Pakistan Histoiy Conference , Karachi session, 1951, p. 2Q0. 

6. Epigraphia Indica } Vol. XIII, P. 153* 
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stages followed those directions where the horses could easily move. 
The river-girt southern Bengal was left immune from the Muslim 
raids for a long time. 

This was the formative period of the Muslim Society in Bengal. 
On the foundations laid in these few years depended the future edifice 
of Islam in Bengal. Fortunately the KJjaljl nobility came forward to 
provide facilities 1 for the dissemination of Islamic learning by founding 
madrasahs , for the propagation of Islamic religion by helping the 
dargkhSy and for the observance of Islamic rituals and ceremonies by 
building mosques. Traditional stories about the advent of Muslim 
saints in this period are many, the most famous among them relates to 
Shaykh Jalal al-Dln Tabriz! 2 , who is said to have come at the time of 
Lakshmana Sena and established his reputation in Bengal. AH 
these influences were acting on the then existing society. Its nevJ 
attitude depended on what shape these new forces were assuming. It 
is well worth examining the future trend of these foreign influences. 

(D) Lakhnawti under Dehli Authority 

The break up of the IChaljl monopoly by Iltutmish opened 
the way for fresh migration of population—especially of the uprooted 
Turks from Central Asia—into Bengal. This was further facilitated by 
the appointment of new governors from Dehli, who on their part took 
up their posts at Lakhnawti with all their adherents, loyal troopers 
and followers in order to assert their authority over a heterogeneous 
population. The Dehli emperor’s name was pronounced from the 
pulpit, and occasionally his coins were issued from Lakhnawti mint 3 . 
From time to time presents of elephants and treasure passed from 
Bengal to Dehli 4 , and the emperors conferred upon the governors 
titles, privileges of drum-beating, umbrella and flags 5 . The wealth 
and special status of Lakhnawti became proverbial in Dehli and every 
ambitious servant of the state aspired to the high post of the gover¬ 
nor of Lakhnawti. It was this position which earned for them the 

1. Minhaj, p. 151. 

2. &ekh Qubhodaya, (Shaykh &ubhodaya ) edited by Sukumar Sen, 
Calcutta, A. D. 1927. For details on this saint see, 
Chapter III, Section (C). 

3. History of Bengal, vol. II, pp. 42-43. 

4. Minhaj, pp. 226 & 243. 

5. Ibid, pp. 181 & 243-44. 
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title of Malik al-Sfoarq 1 2 3 4 5 in actual name, fame and wealth. The 
government of Lakhnawti became a replica of that at Dehll*, and 
this place along with Badayun, Kara and Oudh formed strong centres 
of administration of the eastern extension of the Dehll Sultanate. 
But soon after the death of Iltutmish political squabbles and party 
factions weakened the central authority, which gave opportunity to 
the provincial governors to rise and assert their powers over others 
on the basis of their own strength. Lakhnawti was the worst sufferer 
in this respect as all of them had a covetous eye on it and fought their 
way to take possession of it 8 . The whole period is a sickening tale of 
such rivalries and fights between the ambitious governors. This 
state of affairs was put to an end by the strong hand of Sul|an Ghiyath 
al-Dln Balban who appointed his own governor. 

This was a period of turmoil in which fresh blood added to the 
complications of the then Muslim society in Bengal. New arrivals 
created new problems and they had to be provided for. Hence we 
hear of recurrent wars against the neighbouring kings. 1 But there 
was fundamental weakness of the Muslim power in Bengal due to 
mutual rivalry. On the other hand the Ganga rulers of Orissa had 
not only increased their power but also integrated greater portion of 
south-west Bengal into their territory mainly owing to the weakness of 
the Senas, who on their part, were being squeezed between the Muslims 
in the west and the rise of the Devas in the east 6 . For the first time 
the Muslims suffered reverse in south-west Bengal at the hands of 
Narasirfihadeva I, the Ganga ruler, who is known to have advanced 
as far as the Ganges 8 . The Muslim territory shrank, though 
temporarily 7 , but on the other hand touched Bang along the left bank 

1. For inscription with Malik al-Sharq title see, Memoirs , pp. 
163-64. 

2. History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 42. 

3. The most important example is the rivalry between Tujhral 
Tughan Khan and Tamar Khan Qiran. (Minhaj, pp. 
245-46). 

4. For wars see, History of Bengal Vol. II, pp. 42 ff. 

5. History of Bengal , Vol. I, Dacca University, A, D. 1943, 
pp. 253 ff. 

6. Minhaj, p. 245; J.A.S.B . 1903, pp. 121 ff. 

7. For success of Mughlth al-Dln Yuzbak see, Minhaj, pp. 

262-63. 
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of the Padma. Four great Muslim seats emerged in this period— 
Lakhnawti, Deokot, Mahisantosh and Lakhnawr—this last was 
temporarily lost to the Gahga rulers 1 . The individual Muslims 
especially the saints had further penetrated into the villages and 
even in the Hindu territories, as is known from the numerous graves 
scattered in the country*. Several generations of Muslims had by now 
passed in Bengal. This long stay had created a peculiar tendency 
among them, the effect of which was seen in the great revolt. 

(E) The Great Revolt 

Diya’al-Dln BaranI gives an explanation of the revolt. “The 
wise and the men of experience called Lakhnawti, BalgkaJcpUr, because 
from a long time past after Sultan Mu‘izz al-Dln Muhammad (bin) 
Sam captured Dehll, any Wall that the Sultan of Dehll appointed for 
Lakhnawti—Lakhnawti being far away from Dehll, being very 
extensive and wide and there having been tiresome difficulties (of 
communication) between Dehll and Lakhnawti—disobeyed and 
revolted ( against the king of Dehll). If the Wall did not revolt, 
others revolted against him and killed him and the country was captu¬ 
red. For many years the revolt has become their second nature and 
habit. And every Wall appointed there was turned away against 
the king by the tresspassers and bal%hakians (rebels)” 3 . However, 

1. Minhaj, p. 245. 

2. For graves at Mabasthan see, inscription in Journal of Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society , Vol. IV, 1918, pp. 178-179. 

3. Barani, p. 82. 

^ jJAi 1lj O&i Aj J JU Ul^j 

A*** oUaL# jU Oljl j*UVl aS~ 

JL>1 y+Q o Ia Li ^b IjJlj j* - 

faU w l iAjjjj Ol a5** I jL**j oLaa UiTu 

j\j Oif **jfij*t Jji d[c ~*I <Jlj ol f ]j 

ij** Ijjlp ^ 6'j'y ^4^*3 - Azi J*jJ wXLj 

Olj«> aT" Jl j j*j a^iT Qtyjjj 
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the hold of Dehll on Lakhnawtl mainly depended on the strength and 
unity that the reigning Sultan could muster. The local governors 
had by then established sufficient security in order to maintain the 
independence of their possession against any possible Hindu attack. 
Consequently, the weakness of the successors of Iltutmish inspired a 
few local governors to assert their own authority 1 . But the greatest 
of the revolts occurred in the time of the strong-willed Sultan, Ghiyath 
al-Dln Balban. Mughlth al-Dln Jughral, a former slave of the Sultan 
and lately in great favour, rose in rebellion, and Balban met the 
challenge with full determination. He was the second Dehll Sultan 
to come to Bengal, to establish a system and to lay out a future 
programme of conquest 1 . 

(F) The House of Balban 

Balban left behind his younger son, Bughra Khan, in charge of 
the affairs of Bengal with able advisers who had the explicit instruc¬ 
tion to carry forward the limits of the Muslim territory 3 . Soon after 
Balban’s death Lakhnawtl severed its connection from Dehll. Thro¬ 
ughout the period that the Khaljlswere ruling at Dehll, the Ilbarl 
Turks of the House of Balban or their supporters like Shams al-Dln 
Firuz Shah maintained their independent status in Bengal and Bihar. 4 
The Sultanate of Lakhnawtl for the first time stood rival to the Dehll 
empire and it was in this period that the neighbouring regions of 
Satgawn, Sunargawn, Mymensingh and Sylhet were conquered 5 

CUuO jJjjl Ijj! x 1 Lb)T jLX' hlj J C»*»l 

- UiJLJb 

1. Important examples are those of Mughlth al-Dln Yuzbak 
(Minhaj, p. 263. For his independent coinage, see, H.N. 
Wright : Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta, 
Vol. II, Oxford, A. D. 1907, p. 147) and Mughlth al-Dln 
Jughral (BaranI, P.83). Others like Tughral Jughan 
Khan and Tamar Khan Qiran asserted their own power, 
though they did not openly revolt. (Minhaj pp, 242 ff., 
247 ff.). 

2. BaranI, pp. 92 ff. 

3. BaranI, pp. 92 ff. 

4. History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 68 ff. 

5. ' Ibid 9 pp. 75 f£ - • 
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and integrated into the Muslim Sul$&nate. The Gangeto-Brahma- 
putra delta, except the marshy tract of southern Bengal was united 
under one sceptre, and even the mighty forces of ‘Ala* al-Dxn Kbaljl 
could not crush its freedom. Rightly speaking, the independence of 
Bengal began with the reign of Bughra Khan 1 2 3 . Only a short interlude 
set in with the quarrel among the sons of Shams al-Din Flruz Shah, 
as a result of which the Tughluq intervention once again established 
the Dehll authority and demarcated three clear-cut administrative 
divisions, Lakhnawti region, Satgawn region, and Sunargawn 
region 1 . The administrative divisions could hardly work for 
a decade, when political chaos and disintegration towards the later 
half of the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq led local aspirants to 
try their luck and establish the rule of their own dynasty. Out of 
these chaotic wars was born the Independent Sultanate of Bengal 
under the authority of Sul{£n Shams al-Dln Ilyas Shah. 

In this period Muslim power in Bengal for the first time had 
full faith on its own strength. The Sultanate could hope to protect 
itself not only against Hindu insurrection but also against external 
aggression, and at the same time carry further Balban’s programme of 
conquest and expansion. Bengal became the refuge of Ilbarl Turks 
and their supporters. Probably this addition in men and power 
aided in the extension of the Muslim territory. Along with this poli¬ 
tical growth must be viewed the development in the socio-religious 
side of the Muslims. We hear of numerous scholars, poets, darwisfoes 
and theologians arriving in Bengal and opening up new centres of 
education and religious instructions 1 . The new cities that rose 
to prominence were Bihar sharif, Satgawn, Pandwah ( Flruzabad), 
Sunargawn, and Sylhet. They became the abode of Muslim saints, 
centres of Islamic learning, administrative headquarters and commer¬ 
cial centres. It is this organisation of the cities that wielded Muslim 
authority in this vast region, and with the spread of Muslim popula¬ 
tion in the train of the saints, teachers and theologians that this autho¬ 
rity sustained against the opposition of the Hindu populace. In this 
period was also laid the foundation of those institutions, social, religious 
and educational, that in due course led to the development of local 
Muslim culture. The foundation was laid by men who came from 

1. Baranl, p, 148; History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 71. 

2. Baranl, pp. 454,461; History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 97. 

3. See, Chapter III, Sections (B) and (C). 
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far afield, like Abu Tawwamah at Sunargawn, Shah Jalal at Sylhet 
while the madrasah of ?afar Khan at Satgawn, the tradition ofShaykh 
Badar at Chittagong and the dargaJis of Shaykh Jalal TabrizI and 
Nur Qujb ‘Siam at Pandwah 1 laid this foundation on strong 
basis. Culturally the Muslim society in Bengal continued to keep 
contact or link with the Muslims outside, especially with the Muslim 
occupation of Chittagong the Arab migration received further 
impetus. Overseas trade appears to have increased and as a result 
Bengal silver coinage became a regular feature*. However this 
was a mere prelude to the real prosperity, peace and security that 
was to come during the period of Independent Sultans. 

(G) The Independent Sultans 

The Independent Sultanate in Bengal actually began in A.D. 
1338, when after the death of Bahrain Khan (Muhammad bin 
Tugh lug’s governor at Sunargawn), his sil&fydar Fakhra took the 
insignia of royalty at Sunargawn with the title of Sultan 
Fakir al-Din Mubarak Shah*. Two other governors of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, QadarKhan of Lakhnawtt and'Izz al-Din Yahya of 
Satgawn came out to suppress Fakhra but were themselves killed and 
in their place rose to power 4 All Mubarak, the ' Kri$-i-MamUik of 
Qadar Khan 4 and Haji Ilyas, a newly arrived adventurer from Dehli 
and a foster brother of ‘All Mubarak 5 . For the next few years Bengal 
witnessed two rival Sultanate with headquarters at Firuzabad and Sun¬ 
argawn respectively. The former was held one after the other by two 
rival Sultans ‘All Mubarak, entitled Sultan ‘Ala* al-Din ‘All Shah and 
Haji Ilyas, entitled Sultan Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah 8 . The latter was 
held by the House of Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah 7 . But although 

1. See, Chapter III, Sections (A), (B) and (C). 

2. For coinage of this period, see, H. N. Wright : Catalogue 
of the Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta, Vol. II, Oxford, 
A.D. 1907. 

3. Yahya bin Ahmad, p. 104. 

4. Ibid, p. 105 ; Muntahhab, Vol. I, p. 230. 

5. RiylkQ, p. 95. 

6. Muntafehab, Vol. I, p. 230; N. K. Bhattasali : Coins 
and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal , 
Cambridge, 1922, pp. 14-15 and 19 if. 

7. Ibid y pp. 9-14 and 18*19. 
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there was mutual war among the Bengal Sultans, the sovereignty did 
not pass to the Sultans of Dehll. Soon the situation took a new turn 
when in 754/A.D. 1353 Shams al-Dln Ilyas Shah conquered Sunar¬ 
gawn and united the whole of the Muslim kingdom of Bengal under 
him 1 . Sultan Flruz Shah Tughluq of Dehli twice attempted to recon¬ 
quer Bengal 2 but none of the attempts bore any fruit. The result 
was that from A. D. 1338, when Fakhra assumed independence in 
Sunargawn till A. D. 1538, when Sher Shah captured it 8 , Bengal was 
completely independent under its own rulers. This long duration 
of two hundred years is called the period of the Independent Sultans 
in Bengal. 

The period saw the rise and fall of four dynasties and a few 
Habshi usurpers. They arc given below. 

(I) The House of Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah at Sun¬ 
argawn 

1. Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah 4 739-750/A.D. 1338-1349. 

2. Ikhtyar al-Din ghazi Shah 750-753/A.D. 1349-1353. 

Both the rulers of this House ruled in East Bengal with their 
headquarters at Sunargawn. All their coins have been issued from 
that mint-town. According to I bn Bat t Utah 5 , Sultan Fakhr al-Din 
Mubarak Shah had only one son, who was killed by Shayda during 
his lifetime. But Ghazi Shah, in his coins calls himself Sul\an bin 
Sul\&n (king, son of king) which suggests that he was the son of Sultan 
Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah 6 , though strangely enough he does not 
mention the name of his father. 

(II) House of Ilyas Shah 

1. Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah 7 743-758/A.D. 1342-57. 

2. Sikandar Shah 8 (son ofNo. 1). 758-795/A.D. 1357-92. 

1. Ibid, p. 27. 

2. Barani, pp. 586 ff. ; ‘Afif, pp. 112 ff. and 143 ff. 

3. History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 167 ff. 

4. N. K. Bhattasali, op cit , pp. 9-14 and 18-19. 

5. Ibn Battutah, Vol. IV, P. 215. 

6. Thomas : “Initial Coinage of Bengal 59 in J.A.S.B . 1867, 
p. 55. 

7. N. K. Bhattasali : Coins and Chronology of the Early 

Independent Sultans of Bengal , Cambridge, A. D. 

1922, pp. 19 ff. 

8. Ibid, pp. 52 ff. 
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3. Ghiyath al-Dln A‘?am Shah (son of No.2) 1 795-813/A.D. 

1392-1410* 

4. Sayf al-DlnlJamzahShah^sonof No. 3) 813-814/A.D. 

1410-11. 

5. Shihab al-Din Bayazld Shah 8 (adopted-son of No. 4) 

815-817/A.D. 
1412-1414. 

6. ‘Ala’ al-Din Firuz Shah 4 (son of No. 5) 817/1414. 

Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah, the founder of this dynasty, was a new 
comer, but in course of time he was able to build for himself a kingdom 
in Bengal. This was possible for him by siding with the interests of 
the local people, the Hindu zamind&rs and the Muslim nobility. 6 
These people stood firmly with him when Firuz Shah Tughluq invaded 
Bengal, and it was mainly due to their support that Ilyas Shah could 
retain his independence. He well deserved the titles of “Shah-i- 
Bangalah” and “Shah-i-Bangaliyan 5 ’ given by ‘Afif. 6 He was the 
first independent Muslim Sultan to rule over the united kingdom of 
Bengal and it was from this time onward that the term “Bangalah” 
connoted the whole Sultanate. 7 Its boundary gradually extended 
and the marshy lands of southern Bengal were incorporated into it. 8 
Muslim arms penetrated even far into the northern regions and Brah¬ 
maputra valley. 9 But the very support of the local people implied a 
concession to the local interests, which resulted in the patronage of 

1. N. K. Bhattasali : Coins and Chronology of the Early Indepen¬ 
dent Sultans of Bengal , Cambridge A. D. 1922, pp. 72 ff. 

2. Ibidy pp. 90 ff. 

3. Ibidy pp. 98 ff. ; ifryad, pp, 109-110; History of Bengal , 
Vol. II, p. 116. 

4. N. K. Bhattasali : op city pp. 107 ff. 

5. ‘Afif, pp. 114-118. 

6. Ibid . 

7. A. H. Dani : “Shamsuddln Ilyas Shah, Shah-e-Bangaiah” 
in Sir Jadu-Nath Sarkar Commemoration Volume 9 University 
of Panjab, India. 

8. History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 131 ff. 

9. ForSikandar Shah’s coin with the mint-name of Chawalis- 
tan "urf Kamru, see, H. N. Wright : Catalogue of Coins in 
the Indian Museuh:, Calcutta , Vol. II, Oxford, A. D. 1907, 
p. 152, No. 38, Plate II. 
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local culture, art and literature and also in the formation of a party of 
local zamlndars as opposed to the party of foreign elements that had 
so long been strong in the capital. It is from this time onward that 
we hear the names of Hindu zamlnd&rs being mentioned among the 
Sultan’s courtiers and supporters, the Muslims taking pride in calling 
themselves Bengali 1 2 , and studying Bengali language and literature*; 
"the Hindu officers, ministers and army commanders serving side by 
side with the Muslims, 3 the Hindu poets and writers praising the 
Susans and receiving rewards and titles, 4 5 The Muslim architecture 
took a new form and became acclimatised to this soil and climate, 6 
The Hindus for the first time became reconciled to the Muslim Sultana¬ 
te and began sharing in the government and political life of the 
country. The Muslims looked upon this country as their homeland 
and began re-creating a social order in which their ancestral Islamic 
heritage would find due place in the local traditional culture. The 
religion and spirit of Islam spread widely in the country, and the 
popular tongue Bengali, found its literary medium side by side with 
the Persian. 

But the conflict between the foreigners and the local interests 
sustained throughout this period. The Muslim immigrants continued 
to pour into this country and establish cultural link with other Muslim 
countries while pilgrimages to the holy places and the study of Persian 
and Arabic kept ablaze the idea of Z>ar al-Islam in the minds of the 
Muslims. 6 On the other hand local interests demanded a new outlook 
of life. The climax reached in A. D. 1415 when the Ilyas Shahi 
rulers were temporarily set aside, and the House of Raja Gane§a 
occupied the Muslim throne after changing their religion from Hind¬ 
uism to Islam. 7 

1. For example, the family of Shaykh ‘Ala’ al-Haqq was known 
as Bangall. (A^kbar al-AkAsyar, P. 143). 

2. For Muslim poet writing in Bengali, see, Chapter III, 
Section (B). 

3. BaranI, p. 593; Yafcya bin Afcmad, P. 125, note 5 ; ‘Aflf, 
pp. 114-118. 

4. Indian Historical Quarterly , 1952, pp. 215-24. 

5. The Museums Journal , Peshawar, Vol. IV, No. 1, April, 
1952, pp. 37 ff. 

6. For details see, Chapter III, Section (A). 

7. History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 128. 
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(III) The House of Raja Ganesa 

1. RajS Ga^dia. 1 

2. Jalal al-Dln Muhammad* (son of No. 1 ). 818-836/A.D. 

1415-1432. 

3. Shams ai-Dln Afcmad Shah* (son of No. 2). 836-839/A.D. 

1432-1435 

The local forces gained victory under the banner of Islam. 
The local cultural elements burst forth to find expression in the 
country’s life. The king became the Khallfah* for the people. Sanskrit 
and Bengali literature expanded and improved 6 . The Hindus jumped 
up the ladder of influence and political power. Naturally to the 
foreign Muslims this sudden change was a defeat of Islam and usur¬ 
pation of the Muslim power by the Hindus. This attitude is aptly 
borne out in the invitation to Sultan Ibrahim Sharql of JawnpTfr 6 by 

1. The former theory that Raja Gaflefca actually crowned him¬ 
self king (Sec, N. K. Bhattasali : Coins and Chronology of 
the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal , Cambridge, 1922, 
pp. 117 ff.) has been challenged by A.H.Dani. (See J.A.S.B. 
Vol. XVIII, new series, No. 2 , 1952 , pp. 121 - 170 .) 

2 . It was formerly held that his last date was 835 A. H. 
J.A.S. B. Vol. XVIII, No. 2 , 1952 , pp. 143 - 54 , 158-166. 
But recently the correct reading of his inscription shows 
that his last date was A. H. 836. ( Ziauddin Desai in 
Islamic Culture , July, 1958.) 

The inscription in question is preserved in the Dacca 
Museum and published in J.A.S.B. Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 
1952. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Jalal al-Dln Muhammad was the first Bengal Sultan to 
assume the title of Khalifak. For his coins with Kh lifat Allah 
title see, H. JV. Wright: Catalogue of coins in the Indian 
Museum , Calcutta, Vol. II, Oxford, A. D. 1907. (See also 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India , Vol. XVII, 
part II, 1955, P. 90.) 

5. For the patronage of R§j& Gapefca to a Bengali poet Kfitti- 
vasa and of Jalal al-Dln Muhammad to a Sanskrit poet 
Bjrihaspati Rayamuku^a, see, Sukumar Sen : B&hg&la 
S&hityer Jtihasa , Calcutta, 1940, pp. 87-88. 

6. Riyatji, p. m. 
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Ha^rat Nur Qjutb ‘Alam, who led the opposite party. In spite of 
these political bickerings the dynasty ruled for two generations and 
left behind indelible impress on the future trend of cultural 
development. 


(IV) The restored Ilyas Shahi dynasty 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


4. 

5. 


Na$ir al-Dln Mafcmud I 1 2 3 .... 841-864/A.D.1437-1459. 

Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah* (son of No. 1) .. 864-879/A.D. 

.. 1459-1474. 

Shams al-Din Yusuf Shah 8 (son of No. 2) .. 879-886/A.D. 

1474-1481. 


Sikandar 4 5 (son of No. 3) 

Jalal al-Din Fatfc Shah 6 (son of No. 1) .. 886-892/A.D. 

1481-1486. 


The actual circumsiances that led to the restoration of the old 
dynasty are not properly known, but it seems that squabbles among 
the party of the foreign elements favoured the reinstallation of the 
older line. In these rulers once again the older tradition of unity and 
harmony became identified. Though local literature continued to 
grow and local art and architecture flourished under them, the rulers 
equally patronised Persian literature, even appointed Persian poets 
at the court 6 , and*ook keen interest in the spread of Muslim education 7 
and maintaining the Muslim dargdJis 8 . But the most important 
change brought about in this period was the introduction of Abyssi¬ 
nian element in the local populace. Recruited mainly as slaves to 
support the royalty, the Abyssinians greatly increased tbeir power 
and with a fortunate chance ultimately broke that very line of the 
royal dynasty which had so long brought them up. 


1. J.A.S.B. 1952, p. 170; History of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 132. 

2. Tarikh-i-Fmsh/a/f, Vol. II, p. 298; History of Bengal , Vol. II, 
v pp. 132-136. 

3. T arlkh -i-Firi shta/z, Vol. II, p. 298; History of Bengal , Vol . II 
P. 136. 

4. Riy&$ p. 119. (His reign lasted not more than three days.) 

5. Tartkh-Fir* &\tah, Vol. II, p. 299; History of Bengal , Vol. 
II, pp. 131-38. 

6. See, Chapter III, Sections (A) & (B). 

7. Chapter III, Section (A). 

8. Ibid. 
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(V) The Abyssinian usurpers 

1. Barbak Shah 1 2 

2. Sayf al-Din Firuz Shah* .. 892-896/A.D. 1486-1490 

3. Na$ir al-Din Mahmud II 3 .. 896-897/A.D. 1490-1491. 

4. Shams al-Din Mu^affar Shah 4 .. 897-899/A.D. 1491-1493. 

“From slavery to royalty” is an old proverb, and the Abyssinians 
like the Mamluks of an earlier age, rose to the throne of Bengal. From 
being the support of the royalty, they became kings themselves. Per¬ 
haps their introduction in Bengal was the result of an earlier lesson 
learnt by the Ilyas Shahls from their placing over-confidence in the 
support of the local people. But the lesson was less learnt than lost. 
The Abyssinians stole a march over others in the confidence of 
the kings till they usurped the power themselves. They became 
the sole power and faced the opposition of the country. Their hated 
rule was overthrown in A. D. 1493. 

(VI) The Husayn Shahi Rulers 

1. ‘Ala’ al-Dln Husayn Shah 5 .. 899-925/AD. 1493-1519. 

2. Nasir al-Din Nu$rat Shah 6 (son of No. 1). 925-938/A.D. 

1519-1531. 

3 # ‘Ala’ al-Din Firuz Shah 7 (son of No. 2). .938-939/A.D.1531-1532. 
4. Ghiyath al-Din Mahmud Shah 8 (son of No. 1). 939-945/A.D. 

1532-1538, 


1. T&rikh-i-Firiatitah, Vol. II, p. 299. 

2. Ibid, , P. 300. 

3. Ibid, pp- 300-301. (His parentage is a subject of contro¬ 
versy. For details see, History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 139-40. 

4. T arikh -i-Firishtah , Vol. II. p. 301. 

5. TarDsh-Firidtiah, Vol. II, pp. 301-2 ; History of Bengal , 
Vol. II, pp. 142 ff. 

6. Tarlkh •i-Firiahtah, Vol. II, pp. 301-2; History of Bengal , 
Vol. II, p. 152. 

7. jR/yad, p. 139; History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 159. All his 
published coins are dated 939 and hence the numismatists 
have so far believed that he reigned for only one year 
i.e. in A.H. 939. But recently I have examined two of 
his unpublished coins in the Dacca Museum. Both the 
coins are dated 938. 

8. R&2i$,pp. 139-42 ; History of Bengal , Vol. II,pp. 159 ff. 
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‘Ala’ al-Dln Husayn Shah, a minister 1 of the last Abyssinian 
ruler, became the new Suljan. With him were restored peace and 
tranquillity in the kingdom, good administration and political har¬ 
mony, expansion and commercial prosperity. The Husayn Shahls 
were enlightened and tolerant rulers. It is during their rule that the 
local Bengali literature 1 found its clear expression and the various 
religious communities developed * in perfect peace and harmony 3 . 
The spirit of sufism had permeated through the masses and in spite 
of Chaitanya movement, the mystic religion had overwhelmed various 
groups of people in Bengal 4 . The kings had endeared themselves to 
the people, and they on their part had adjusted themselves to share 
equitably in the prosperity of the country. The prosperity had been 
doubled by the opening of the European trade with the arrival of the 
Portuguese 5 . The country’s industries and commerce grew and foreign 
silver poured into the land. The Husayn Shahi’s was an age of peace 
at home, expansion over neighbouring territories and prosperity in 
overseas trade. 

This period was brought to a close in A. D. 1538 with the defeat 
of the last representative of the dynasty Ghiyath al-Dln Mahmud 6 , 
at the hands of Sher Khan, the future Sher Shah, who was soon to 
integrate Bengal into his North Indian Empire. 

2. Gradual expansion of the Muslim territory in Bengal 

The foundation of the Muslim kingdom in Bengal was laid by 
Muhammad Bakhtvar in or about A. D. 1204 7 with his headquarters 
at LakhnawtI. This was nothing more than a small principality 
in the north-western part of Bengal while the vast territory towards 
the north, east, south and south-west lay outside his dominion. Ano¬ 
ther run of two hundred and fifty years was to pass before the Muslims 

1. Tar! kh -i-Firi$\tah , Vol. II, p. 301. 

2' D. C. Sen : History of the Bengali Language and Literature , 
Calcutta University, A. D. 1911, p. 12. 

3. Proceedings of the Pakistan History Conference , Dacca Session, 
A. D. 1953, p. 267. 

4. Chapter III, Section (C). 

5. Campos : History of the Portuguese in Bengal , A. D. 1919, 
pp. 30 ff. 

6. History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 163. 

7. Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 1954, pp. 133 ff, 


—5 
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could finish the task begun by Bakhtyar. In the beginning Muslim 
arms penetrated only towards the south and north of Lakhnawtl, where 
the cavalry could be profitably utilised. Soon they realised that the 
cavalry was of little use in the vast riverine tract of eastern and south¬ 
ern parts of Bengal. The first ruler to realise this secret was Ghivath 
al-Dln ‘Iwad Khaljl, who for the first time organised a flotilla of 
war-boats 1 . Strengthened with this new system, the Muslim power 
advanced beyond the traditional line and encroached upon the 
neighbouring territories of the east and the south. It is during the 
later Ilyas Shahl period that the whole of Bengal was integrated 
into the Muslim Sultanate. 

Muhammad Bakhtyar’s principality was limited to a small 
tract of land round about Lakhnawtl, widi Deokot in the north, 
the rivers Tista and Karatoya in the east and south-east, the main 
stream of the Ganges in the south, while in the west, he had his posse¬ 
ssion in Bihar 2 . Before he marched to Tibet, he sent an army under 
Muhammad Shiran Khaljl towards Lakbnawr and Jajnagar 3 . Nothing 
definite is known about the success or failure of this expedition. Accor¬ 
ding to Minhaj*, as soon as the news of the murder of Muhammad 
Bakhtyar reached him, he returned and came back to Deokot. So 
in all probability Lakhnawr remained outside the pale of the Muslim 
kingdom. This last locality does not come to the picture again before 
the time of Sultan Ghiyatfa al-Dln ‘Iwad Khalji 1 . 

Meanwhile the situation in Deokot did not go well for Muha¬ 
mmad Shiran Khalji. Though he was able to imprison ‘All Mardan 
and was accepted as the head of the principality*, the latter somehow 
escaped from prison, fled away to Dehll and beseeched Sultan Qu|b 
al-Dln Aibak to interfere in Bengal’s politics 7 . The Dehll Sul{an 
took advantage of the situation and ordered Qaemaz Rural, his gover¬ 
nor of Oudh to go to Bengal and settle affairs in Lakhnawtl*. Muha¬ 
mmad Shiran was not the person to surrender before Qaemaz Ruml. 

1. Minhaj, p. 163. 

2. History of Bengal, Vol. II, pp. 13-14. 

3. Minhaj, p. 157. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid, p. 163; Indian Historical Quarterly, March, 1954, pp, J \ flf, 

6. Minhaj, p, J58 

?. r 
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He gave battle but was defeated 1 . The defeat led him to flee away 
towards Moscda and Santos, identified with Mahisantosh in Dinajpur 
district*. 

Ghiyath al-Dln ‘Iwa$ Khalji was the first to make an attempt to 
extend the frontier towards the south and the east. Minhaj says, 
<4 In short, Ghiyath al-Dln Khalji was a virtuous, just ana good- 
mannered Sul(an. The neighbouring states of Lakhnawti such as 
Jajnagar, Bang (Eastern Bengal) Kamrupand Tirhut all sent tributes 
to him. And be conquered Lakhnawr and many elephants, much 
wealth and treasures came to his hand and he posted his own Amirs 
there.”* This categorical statement of Minhaj leaves no doubt that 
Twa$ conquered and annexed Lakhnawr. As for the rest of Minhaj’s 
statement, i. e. the kingdom of Jajnagar, Bang, Kamrup and Tirhut 
sent presents to ‘Iwad, it was probably the result of the raids and 
not of annexation. A study of the pre-Mughal history of Bengal 
shows that the Bengal Suit ans never annexed the kingdoms of J ajnagar, 
Kamrup and Tirhut, though portions of those territories were occupied 
from time to time. In the case of Bang, as we shall see hereafter 4 , 
it was annexed to the Muslim sultanate only about one hundred 
years later. 

The possession of Lakhnawr was lost by the Muslims, during the 
governorship of Malik ‘Izz al-Dln ^ughral T u £han Khan. He 

1. Minhaj, P. 158. 

2. History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 37. It is now in Rajshahi 
district in East Pakistan. According to Minhaj, (p. 158) 
quarrel broke out among the Khalji Amirs and Muhammad 
Shiran Khalji became a martyr. But according to a later 
tradition, (History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 17) he was killed 
in an engagement with some Hindu zamlndar of that region. 

3. Minhaj, p. 163. 

Am U*. ^ cXJL-t 

J jrift Ijjt ca jj *jj ffcjr 

6 !A-$j Ad vJU» 

- AtldAj Wf 


4. See, Itrfra, P. 37. 
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achieved some initial success in his battle against Orissa, but subse¬ 
quently, he was out-generalled by his adversary. The Orissan general 
followed up his victory upto Lakhnawr, killed a large number of 
Muslims including the Muq\a\ Fakhr al-Mulk Karim al-Dln Laghirf 
and even laid siege to Lakhnawtl 1 . Malik Ikfatyar al-Dln Yuzbak, 
who assumed independence with the title of Sul|an Mughith al-Dln 
Yuzbak*, retrieved to some extent the loss of the Muslim kingdom. 
He soon entered into war against Orissa and extended his southern 
frontier as far as Umardan 3 , identified with Mandaran in the Hughli 
district 4 . But as misfortune would have it, this masterful prince, who 
brought glory to the Muslim kingdom, lost his life in course of his 
Kamrup expedition 5 . What became of his possession upto Mandaran 
after his death is not definitely known. 

The appointment of Bughra Khan as the governor of Lakhnawtl 
by his father is an epoch-making event in the history of the expansion 
of the Muslim kingdom of Bengal. The contemporary historian 
BaranI writes, “And he (Ghiyath al-Dln Balban) called him (Bughra 
Khan) before his presence in private and made him swear that he 
(Bughra Khan) should not have convivial assembly, nor drink, nor 
engage himself in pastime, before conquering the Iqllm of Bangalah 
and taking it into his direct control.” 6 Here the clear indication is 
that the Sul \ an ordered his son to extend the frontier. As a matter of 
fact it is from this time that an all-round expansion began. We do 
not know, what part did Bughra Khan himself play in the expansion. 
His son Rukn al-Dln Kayka’us Shah was the first to issue coin from 
the Kharaj of Bang 7 . It is during his time again t:iat the conquest of 


1. Minhaj, p. 245. 

2. Ibid , p. 263. 

3. Journal of the Numismatic Society of India , Vol. XXI, part I, 
pp. 54-57. 

4. History of Bengal> Vol. II, p. 61* 

5. Minhaj, p. 265. 

6. BaranI, p. 92. 

Oljl y** ^ 

jJ J (j ^ ^ 

- vlr^J ijAm* 

7. J.A.S.B. 1922, p. 410, 
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Satgawn or Triveni area began under his general Zafar Khan 1 . But 
the most important achievement in this connection was that of Suljan 
Shams al-Dln Flruz Shah. During his time, Satgawn was finally 
captured, Sunargawn, Bang and Qhiyatbpur appeared as mint- 
towns 4 , thus indicating that Eastern Bengal including the area round 
about the present town of Mymensingh was annexed to the Muslim 
kingdom. The Sylhet inscription 8 shows that the eastern frontier of 
his kingdom extended upto Sylhet. Chittagong was conquered by 
Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah 4 . The fruits of their annexations fell to the 
lot of Sul{an Shams al-Dln Ilyas Shah, who for the first time united 
Lakhnawtl, Satgawn and Sunargawn under him 5 . The southern 
outskirt of the province that was still left out was annexed by Sultan 
Jalal al-Dln Muhammad and Nasir al-Dln Mahmud I. Chatgawn 
(Chittagong) and Fat habad appeared as mint-towns for the first time 
under Jalal al-Din Muhammad, 6 thus suggesting that he had firm 
control over Chittagong and Fat habad (modern Faridpur region 7 .) 
The inscriptions of Khan Jahan’s tomb and the erection of mosque 
by him indicate that the Sundarbana area was occupied by the 
Muslims under Suljan Nasir al-Din Mahmud I. 8 The annexation 
of Bakerganj is learnt from an inscription dated 870/A.D. 1465 at 
Mirzaganj in Patuakhali sub-division 9 . As for the northern outskirts 
of the country, Shah Isma‘Il Ghazi, a warrior-saint of the time of 

1. Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society , July, 1956, pp. 198 ff. 

2. Mir Jahan : “Mint-towns of Mediaval Bengal” in 
Proceedings of the Pakistan History Conference , Dacca session, 
1953. ; J.A.S.B. 1922, Pp. 410 ff. 

3. J. A . S. B, 1922, pp. 413-14. See also History of Bengal , 
Vol. II, p. 79. The inscription now preserved in the Dacca 
Museum records that Sylhet was first brought under 
Muslim control in the reign of Shams al-Din Flrtfz 
Shah by his general Sikandar Khan Ghazl. 

4. J. N. Sarkar : Studies in Mughal India, 1919, p. 122. 

5. History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 105 ; N. K. Bhattasali : 
Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal , 
Cambridge, 1922, p. 27, 

6. J.A.S.B., 1952, p. 145. 

7. Ibid. 

8. J.A.S.B . 1867, p. 135; History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 131. 

9. J.A.S.B . 1860, p. 407; History of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 135. 
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Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah was buried at Kantaduar in Rangpur 1 , 
thus indicating that by the time Barbak Shah was on the throne, the 
northern frontier of the Muslim kingdom extended at least upto 
Rangpur. 

The above discussion shows that the small Muslim principality 
of Lakhnawtl of Muhammad Bakhtyar turned to be the Muslim 
kingdom of Bengal by the last half of the 14th century A.D. With¬ 
in a further one hundred years, this kingdom was able to exert its 
power over even the nook and corner of Bengal having no rival to 
challenge its supremacy. The scene of warfare of the succeeding 
Suljanse.g. Suljan ‘Ala’ al-Dln Husayn Shah shifted from the inland 
towards the frontiers against Orissa, Kamrup, Tippera and Arakan.* 

1. J.A.S.B. 1874, pp. 215 ff. 

2. For his warfare, see, History of Bengal, Vol. II, pp. 143 ff. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE MUSLIM SOCIETY 

Section (A) 

The Part Played By The Sultans 

The Sultan had a significant part to play in a society which 
had strong faith in monarchy. But the distinguishing feature of 
the monarchy in Bengal throughout this period was that in spite of 
the attempt made to the contrary it remained in the hands of 
the Muslims. All the political moves on the part of Raja Gaijefca 1 
to found a Hindu monarchy broke down when his own son accepted 
Islam* and carried further the work of the earlier Muslim rulers.® 
The attachment to the Muslim monarchy was so strong that there 
was no compunction to accept a newly-arrived Muslim if he could 
muster strong the unifying forces and establish peace in the country, 
as we know in the case of Shams ahDln Ilyas Shah and ‘Ala’al-Din 
HusaynShah. The main aim of these monarchs was not only to 
keep strong the Muslim ascendancy in Bengal but also to build up 
such institutions or initiate such works as would help in the growth 
of the Muslim culture. To illustrate the first we can cite the 
example of the Shaikh-* and ‘ Ulama who strongly reacted against 
Raja GaneSa’s move to disturb this established rule. But it is chiefly 
in the second branch that the real constructive works of the 
Sul(arts are known. These may be grouped as follows :— 

1. Riya$ , pp. 110 ff. ; E. Denison Ross : An Arabic History of 
Gujrat y Vol. Ill, London, A.D. 1928, p. 978. 

2. ‘Abd al-Ra^man Chisht! : Mirat al-Asrar , ‘Jliyah Madrasah 
MS. Folio No. 184; Riya$, pp. HO ff. 

3. E. Dension Ross : An Arabic History of Gujrat , Vol. Ill, London 
A. D. 1928, pp. 978-79. ; Al-Sakhawl : Al-Qaw al-DkmiHi-ahl 
al-qam al-tasi 9 'Cairo, A* H. 1303, Vol. VIII, p. 280, 
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(a) Erection of mosques, (b) Construction of madrasahs, (c) Pro¬ 
motion of Islamic spirit, (d) Patronising Muslim scholars and §u/fr, 

(e) Cultivation of learning by some of the Sultans and their officers, 

(f) Benevolent activities of the Sultans. 

(a) Erection of Mosques 

The mosques formed an important feature of the Muslim 
Society in Bengal. The construction of mosques began with the 
conquest of Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji. Minhaj records 1 that 
after making Lakhnawti the seat of government, Mufeammad Bakhtyar 
built mosques, madrasahs and the Khan^aAj. He praises Sultan 
Qhiyath al-DinTwad Khalil for building a number, of Jamt‘(congre- 
gational) and other mosques.* As for the construction of mosques 
in the later period, especially from the time of Sultan Rukn al-Din 
Kayka’us to the last of the Independent Sultans, stronger and undou¬ 
bted evidences are available. A large number of inscriptions recor¬ 
ding the erection or repairing of mosques have been discovered from 
different parts 3 of the country. They were built mostly at the initiative 
of the Sultans or their officers. The inscriptions generally begin 
either with a verse from the holy Qur’an or tradition of the Prophet 
or both, indicating the rewards that await one in the next world for 
founding such religious institutions. 4 The Sultans or their officers 

1. Minhaj, p. 151. 

2. Ibid, p. 161. 

3'. For inscriptions, see, Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal. A consi¬ 
derable number of these mosques exist even today. Notable 
among them are (a) Adina mosque of Pandwah, (b) Sona 
masjid of Gaur, (c) Sha\ Gunbad mosque of Bagerhat, (d) Baba 
Adam Shahid’s mosque at Rampala, Dacca. (See, Memoirs; 
R. E. M. Wheeler : Five Thousand Years of Pakistan, London, 
A.D. 1950, pp.Ill ff. 

4. Some of them are as follows (See Memoirs, pp. 80-81.) 
l* l 11 i - 

aal « j+*i aL-l* 4 aul Jl* 

| | I I 

jl d-UJjl «*»' >1* (^l* v^l fl*L» 

^ ^Lj A-l* attl 

I J 

„ Alta AijJI j Ujj Aj altl ^ aS 
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thus erected mosques not only for mere pomp and show but also in 
full realisation of their performance of a religious duty. The location 1 
of these mosques reveals that the rulers adopted a systematic policy of 
building up a new society in Bengal; wherever Muslim power pene¬ 
trated, mosques were built in order to give facilities to Muslim con¬ 
querors or the converted Muslims to perform their religious duty. 
The examples of Khan-i-Jahan’s mosque at Bagerhat, the Masjidbari 
mosque near Mirzaganj in Bakerganj district, Zafar Khan’s mosque 
at Triveni may be cited. In some cases mosques were built by the 
side of the tombs of Su/Ly 1 , thus making these dargahs doubly attrac¬ 
tive for the Muslims of the surrounding area. The Adina mosque of 
Pandwah offers some interesting points to be noted. It is the second 
biggest mosque in this sub-continent with a dimension of 507J 
feet north to south and 285 J feet east to west. 3 This huge structure 
was built by Sultan Sikandar Shah between 766/ A. D. 1364 to 
776/A.D. 1374. 4 Several considerations might have prompted him to 
undertake its construction. First, non-Muslims were to be impressed 
by the might of the Muslim power. Most of its building materials 
were taken from the Hindu temples. 5 It probably played the 
same part as did the Qiixvwat al-Islam mosque in DehlL Secondly, 
as c Abid‘ All Khan suggests, Sikandar Shah’s idea was to sec *hat all 
Muslim population of Pandwah could gather in one place for theq 
Friday prayers,* If this is true, the Adina mosque played a significant 

l. The location of mosques may be determined from the find-, 
spqti of inscriptions Inscriptions have been discovered 
from all parts of Bengal and they reveal that mosques were 
built limultaneously with the expansion of the Muslim 
power* For find-spots see, Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal , pp. 
117 ff. Of the extant inscriptions of the period, seventy four 
record the building of mosques and twenty six record the 
building of JawP (congregational) mosques. 

2* For example the mosque near the dargah of Mawlana *Ata 
(J.A.S.B. 1872, pp. 104-5). 

3. Memoirs, p. 127. 

4. Ibid; R. E. M. Wheeler suggests that it was built in the year 
A. D. 1369 or 1374. {Five Thousand Tears of Pakistan , 
London, 1950, p t 112.) 

5. Memoirs , p. 1^9, 

6. fbid. 

6 -- 
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part in the then Muslim society, in as much as it offered a meeting 
ground for all the Muslims living at the metropolis. Thirdly, as 
Sultan Sikandar Shah was the second of the first important dynasty 
of the Independent Sultans of Bengal, the idea of exhibiting parallel 
strength to the Sultanate of Dehl! might have lurked in his mind. 
The architecture of Bengal Sultans with predominantly local 
influences 1 and the issue of coins by some later Sultans beginning 
from Jalal al-Dln Muhammad Shah with Khalifat Allah title* 
substantiate this view. So long the mosque architecture of Bengal 
has been studied by historians and archaeologists from the points 
of view of dates, style and building materials, but to the students 
of social history it is of greater significance as it formed the nerve- 
centre of the Muslim society and the basic root of Muslim cultures 

(b) Construction of Madrasahs 

The next important contribution of the Bengal Sultans and 
their officers, was the construction of madrasahs or schools and colleges 
for imparting religious instructions. Beside the evidence of Minhaj 
regarding the construction of mculrasah by Muhammad Bakjjtyar,* 
the inscriptions supply three concrete examples of madrasahs erected 
during the period under review. 

In the year 698/A. D. 1298 one madrasah was built at Triveni 
in the reign of Sultan Rukn al-Dln Kayka’us. 4 One Qadi al-Na$ir 
Muhammad, who for strength of his argument was styled, “Qa£i, 
the tiger” spent large sum of money on education. The inscription 
is fragmentary but the few lines that have been deciphered are full 
of significance. It starts with a tradition of the Prophet calling 
the people, “You should acquire knowledge, for its acquisition 
is verily submission, its search is devotion, its discussion is glorifica- 

1. R.E.M. Wheeler : Five Thousand Years of Pakistan, London 
1950. p. 110. 

2. “The Khallfah as recognised in the coins of Bengal Sul{ans” 
in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India , VoL XVII 
part II, 1955, pp. 86 ff. See also “Khalifat Allah title in the 
coins of Bengal Sultans” in Journal of the Pakistan Historical 
Society , Vol. VIII, 

3; Minhaj, p, 151. 

4* Epigraphia Indo-Moslemic<t, 1917-18, p, 13, Plate IL 
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tion.” 1 Education is compared to (< a shield that can avert such 
evils as cannot be avoided with the help of a shield-bearer.” 2 The 
QadI also spent a large sum in granting subsistence to “men of learning 
for the inculcation of the Muslim law”, and “to manifest the Divine 
Faith among the haughty.” 8 

A second madrasah was built in the same locality in 713/A.D. 
1313 in the reign of Shams al-Dln Flruz Shah by one Zafar Kh an. 4 
The madrasah was known as Par al-Khayrat (the house of benevolence). 
A third madrasah was built at the order of Sultan ‘Ala’al-Dln 
^usayn Shah in the year 907/A.D. 1502. 6 The inscription recording 
the erection of this madrasah is attached to the enclosure wall of 
Firuzpur mosque, north-west of the English Bazar police station in 
Maldah district.* It starts with a tradition of the Prophet, “Search 
after knowledge, even if it be in China.” 7 The madrasah was built 
‘Tor the teaching of the sciences of religion and for instruction in 
the principles which lead to certainty, in the hope of obtaining from 
Allah the great reward and begging from Him that He will ever 
remain pleased (with him.)” 8 

Beside these three madrasahs evidenced by inscriptions, traces of 
other madrasahs are also available. N. N. Law says that Sultan 


1. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica , 1917-18, pp. 13 ff. 

ll? pJUJl Jtf ) 

w | iLj o £ Lx 

2. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica , 1917-18, pp. 13 ff ; J.A.S 1 5., 1870. 
pp. 285-86. 

3. Ibid. 

<U)I jUt V & 

4. Ibid, p. 34; J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 284. 

5. J.A.S.B. 1874, p. 303; Memoirs, pp. 157-58. 

6. Memoirs p. 157. 

7. J.A.S.B. 1874, p. 303; Memoirs, p. 157. 

8. Ibid. 

. j^jASJI yS Uj 
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Ghiyath al-Dln Twad Khaljl <f built a superb mosque, a college and a 
caravansarai at Lucknauti soon after his election to the masnad of 
Bengal.” 1 This statement is based on the evidence of Minhaj 1 who 
records the bestowal of stipends to the c Alims by the Sultan and his 
other construction activities. In Gaur near the village of Umarpur, 
between Mahdipur and Firuzpur, there is a plot of land which the 
local people call Darasbari (reading-room or madrasah ). 3 The name 
itself suggests that there was a madrasah in the site. There stands a 
large mosque in the same site known as the Darasbaxi Masjid .* An 
inscription 5 found under the heap of rubbish at this place records that 
a mosque was built by Shams al-Dln Yusuf Shah in the year 884/A.D. 
1479. 6 The inscription is long in size, measuring 11 feet 3 inches in 
length and 2 feet one inch in height, and heavy in weight and thus it is 
suggested 7 that it could not probably move from its original site. It 
is therefore assumed that the inscription originally belonged to the 
Darasb afl mosque and that the Darasb&xi or the madrasah was either 
attached to this mosque or it was a separate building. 

‘Abid ‘All Kljan records that at the northern end of the Chho\a 
Sagar Dighi* there lie remains of a large building consisting of a 
number of grey and black polished stone pillars. The local people 
call it “the Bhi\ a of Chand Sawdagar.” But another tradition 
records that it is the site of the Belban madrasah . 9 

Generally these madrasahs were built by the side of the mosques 
or mosques were invariably built in the madrasahs. 10 In far off places 

1. N. N. Law : Promotion of Learning in India during Muhammadan 
Rule ( by Muhammadans) , London, 1916, p. 106. 

2. Minhaj, p. 161. 

3. Memoirs , pp. 76-77; N. N. Law : Op cit 3 p. 108. 

4. Memoirs , pp. 76-77. 

5. Ibid. The inscription is preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, numbering 3239. 

6. Memoirs , p. 77, plate III. 

7. Memoirs , p. 77 ; N. N. Law : Op cit , p. 108. 

8. It is situated beyond the Tantipara mosque at about the same 
distance from the Nawabganj road to the east, as the Gunmant 
mosque is to the west. It is called so to distinguish it from 
the Sagardighl in the north-west of Gaur. See, Memoirs , p. 86. 

9. Memoirs , pp. 86-87. 

10. The system is prevalent even today. Nowadays the mosques 
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where only mosques were built they served both the purposes of masjid 
and maktab. In the Mughal period in Bengal generally the maktabs 
were held in the rooms provided at the ground floor, while the main 
mosque was in the first floor as is found in Khan Muhammad 
Mirdha’s mosque at Dacca. The two sets of buildings helped the 
growth of Muslim society and Muslim culture in Bengal and the 
ruling power played a significant part towards this end. In Bengal 
madrasahs , both private and state owned, are continuing even to 
this day. The syllabus taught therein shows that there has been 
little change except the introduction of some modern subjects, thus 
indicating that these are the remnants of the old system introduced 
by the Sultans. 

(c) Promotion of Islamic Spirit 

The Sultans of Bengal were very particular in the promotion of 
Islamic spirit. They followed the general Islamic practice of (i) 
recognising the Kh allfah as the Amir al-mu miriin y (ii) sometimes seek¬ 
ing recognition from the Kh allfah. (iii) constructing charitable buil¬ 
dings and educational institutions at the holy cities of Makkah and 
Madlnah, (iv) sending lavish presents to the holy cities and (v) 
helping other Muslims to perform the hajj. 

(i) Since the beginning of the Muslim coinage in Bengal, the 
name of the Khalifah is found on them. Sultan Ghiyath al-Dln Twad 
Khaljl was the first to start this practice. 1 On the basis of the name of 
Khalifah Al-Naslr al-Din Allah inscribed in the coins of Twad, 
the earlier numismatists propounded the theory that Twad 
actually received investiture from the Khalifah of Baghdad. The 
theory held the ground till it was challenged by Dr. A. H. 
Dani.* The practice of Sultan Gh iySth al-Dln Twad was 
followed even when the Baghdad Kh ilofat came to an end 
and the name of the last Abbaside Khalifah is found on the 
coins of the Bengal rulers 3 who came to the throne even alter 

also serve the purpose of madrasahs for imparting instructions 
on religious principles. 

1. Thomas : “Initial Coinage of Bengal”, Part II, in J.AS.B. 
1873. 

2. Journal of the Numismatic Society of India , Vol. XVI, 1954, pp. 
243 -52 

3. Journal of the Numismatic Society of India , Vol. XVII, 1955, 
pp. 86-91. 
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A. D. 1258. Still later the name of the W&alifah was dropped 
but the phrase JVa$ir-i-Amir aLMu'minln 1 continued to be used 
signifying the ruler’s strong faith in the institution of Khilafat. 

(ii) We have got one definite instance from Bengal in which 
a ruler attempted to seek recognition from the Khalifah. Leaving 
aside the doubtful question of ‘Iwad Khaljl, we have the explicit 
reference that Sultan Jalal al-Dln Muhammad Shah, son of Raja 
Gape&a, sought for and actually received investiture from the ruler of 
Egypt. This is evidenced by no less an authority than Al-Sakhawl* him¬ 
self. Following Al-Sakhawl, Haji Dablr in his T^afar al-Walih (Arabic 
History of Gujrat) writes as follows, 8 “He (Jalal al-Dln Muhammad 
Shah) sent presents to al-Ashraf Barstay, the ruler of Egypt, and 
he sought for investiture from the Kh alifah * and the robe of honour 
was sent to him (Jalal al-Dln Muhammad) through a responsible man. 
Then he (Jalal al-Dln) put on the robe of honour and sent presents 
to the Kh alifah . His presents were sent to Egypt and Damascus 
through one ‘Ala’al-Bukharf \ Al-Ashraf Barstay, the ruler of 
Egypt, to whom Sultan Jalal al-Dln Muhammad Shah sent presents 
and from whom he received the robe of honour was Al-Ashraf Sayf 
al-Din Barsbay, 4 5 the 9th ruler of the Burjl line of the Mamluk 
rulers of Egypt, who ruled from A.D. 1422 to A. D. 1438. 6 * This 
piece of information is of great importance to us, because it is not 

1. Ibid. 

2. Al-Sakhawi : Al-Daw al-Lami* li-ahl al-Qam al-tasij Cairo, 
A.H. 1303, Vol. VIII, p. 280. 

3. E. Denison Ross,ed : Arabic History of Gujrat , Vol. Ill, London, 
1928, p. 979. 

. Aj ciprt* VI (Jl J 

. wJ Ojdi Jj A) 90 iiJWI £+ JUiSdl 

fU aUlAA CrfilSj - AjjJA AkJhJi J^l pS 

4. P. K. Hitti : History of the Arabs , 5th edition, London, 1951, 
p. 694, note 3. 

5. The dates also suggest that Ashraf Barsbay was a contempo¬ 

rary of Sultan Jalal al Din Muhammad Shah, who ruled 

from 818/A.D. 1415 to 836/A. D. 1432, (J.A.S.B. Vol. XVIII, 

No. 2, 1952, pp. 121ff. See also note 2 at page 30 above* 
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available in any other source and so long it was lost in obscurity. 
Even the coins of the Sultan do not bear the name of the Khallfah. 
Towards the beginning of his reign till 834/A.D. 1430, he issued 
coins declaring himself al-N^ir Amir al-Mu'minin (helper of the 
Commander of the Faithful) or (Jhawtb al-Isl&m wa' l-Muslimin 
(helper of Islam and the Muslims). 1 But from 834/A.D. 1430, he 
issued coins declaring himself Khalifah* (#JU| iajU. , Khal]fah of God). 
It is difficult to explain at the present stage of our knowledge, whv 
he did not inscribe the name of the Khallfah in his coins even though 
he is said to have received the recognition. It is also not known what 
led him in 834/A. D. 1430 to declare himself Khalifah. 3 We also do 
not know what was the date of his receipt of recognition, because in 
this point, Al-Sakhawl is silent, while Hajl Datnr is thoroughly 
unreliable ; according to the latter, Sul|an Jalal al-Dlri Muhammad 
Shah died in 812/A.D. 1409, which goes against the accepted date 
or the evidence of coins. 4 

(iii) & (iv) It is interesting to note that at least two Bengal 
Sultans built and maintained madrasahs (schools or colleges) in the 
holy cities of Makkah and Madlnah. They were Sultan Ghiyath al- 
Dln A‘zam Shah and Sultan Jalal al-Dln Muhammad Shah. Al- 
Sakh awl records the following in connection with A‘zarn Shah. 6 <k A‘zam 
Shah son of Iskandar Shah son of Shams al-Dln, Ghiyath al-Dln 

1. Journal of the Numismatic Society of India , Vol. XVII, p. 90. 

2. Ibid. 

3. For a discussion on the subject see “Khalifat Allah title in 
the coins of Bengal Susans” in Journal of the Pakistan Histori¬ 
cal Society, Vol. VIII. 

4. J.A.S.B. Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 1952, pp. 121 ff. 

N. K. Bhattasali : Op cit , pp. 123 ff. See also note 2 at 
page 30 above. 

5. Shams al-Dln Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sakhawi: 
Al-Y)aw aZ-Lami/Gairo, A. H. 1303, part II, p. 313. 

I fj • •L**)"^£**l 
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Abu* 1-Mu$affar, al-Sijistaru by origin, (was) the ruler of Bengal in 
the country of India. He was a 11 an if i (belonging to the School of 
Abu Hanlfah), favoured with learning and wealth, loved in the circle 
of theologians and pious men, brave, generous and bountiful. He built 
( established ) a madrasah at Makkah at the gate of Umme HanI 
and spent for it and for its endowments twelve thousand 
Egyptian mithq^l established lectures in it, for the people 

belonging to four madhhabs 1 and the lectures came to an end 2 there 
injamadl II, in the year 14 (probably meaning 814/A. D. 1411). 
Similarly, he founded a madrasah in the city of the Prophet (Madlnah) 
at a place called the 'Old Fort’, near the ‘Gate of Peace’. This 
is in addition to his sending rich presents for the people of H aramayn 
(Makkah and Madlnah) several times”. 

Ghulam ‘All Azad Bilgrami 3 gives further details on the point 
and writes as follows. “Sultan Ghiyatb al-Dln, ruler of Bengal 

j ^ I4* j cJ 1 I4® bjl 

VI <j I4J 0 *J*A i*> jVl 

C»If ^ c\j+ £4 Cyjb 

- iiS Up 

1, The four mad&habs are, l^anafi, SJjajfr^l, Msdekl andHkrtMl, 

named after their founders, 

2, There is a lacunae in the text; is probably a 

mistake for ^^^1 uh^I 

3, Ghulam ‘All Az&d Bilgr&ml : KJh az&nah»i**£mirah, Newal 
Kishore edition, pp. 183-84. 

Cjj JPtySt -4 S J L^JJ (jlj Jj I pllal** 

jp&t 6£*J-> <> I j* {jz*J**! ^-^sb 

0|»U) Aa L l m ii ^9 bjj Cjwk# iAj b 

A 1 y* b I a jjj li y* 

t OlkL# i^ljl cjir^b if $ j!T J \jJ 
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sent to Makkah and Madlnah a huge sum through his personal servant 
Ydqut ‘AnanI, to he distributed among the inhabitants of both the 
holy places and also to establish a madrasah and to open a sarhi in the 
holy city of Makkah alter his name. He purchased land for making 
waqf and spent on works of public utility such as education etc. He 
wrote a letter to Mawlana Hasan bin ‘Ajlan, the Sharl/of Makkah and 
sent him valuable presents. The Shan/accepted (the presents) and or¬ 
dered the works to be done according to the wish of the Sultan. The 
Shari/* took one third ( of the wealth sent ) according to his family 
custom and the rest were distributed among the learned and destitutes 
of the holy cities. So much wealth was sent that everyone of the two 
holy places got his own share there of. Yaqht purchased two houses 
near the place known as Bab-i-UmmehanI for building the madrasah 
and the sar&i. The two houses were demolished and the madrasah 
and the sarhi were built (on the same site). Two asll and four rahha 1 

Vj 

*y .)j 

in 

y* l^-d ^ 

ji J^bjj 4**j'A* jjl 

- f Jy J J** jWj - 

JjU* Vjlkj - *j»j uiiij oljl Ij oUK^Ij 

_ uiij MjJ J** 

Uljj oT y 4.J J jb J** ^ 

JliL# ->*■* - -Li 

. jgu-j ,rij *rijTAki c_j j oi *2^ 

j/l. Ci_j.iL) Jf'i ii-jj U^* 

u ijjir c-ifj cjf ijoT 

_ jUi-. r. • • • oTj - (•* *V* 

1. At\l is derived from (root) and technically it means the 
original site of a house. Ra))ba means the courtyard of a house. 
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of land were purchased and endowed to the madrasah . He appointed 
four teachers of four mad&habs and sixty students were gathered, the 
expenditure was to be borne out of the proceeds of the endowment. 
He bought another house in front of the madrasah at five hundred 
gold mithqal and endowed it for the benefit of the sarai. Mawlana 
Hasan charged twelve thousand gold mi&qal for the two houses 
over the site of which the madrasah and the sarai were built and the 
two asil and four rahba of land. In addition to this he took a large 
amount, which no one can tell. Sul{an Ghiyath al-Dln also sent 
money for the excavation of a rivulet at ‘Arafah through the said 
Yaqut and Mawlana Hasan accepted it and said, “we shall do the 
needful”—the amount was thirty thousand gold mi&qaV\ 

The writer quotes from the Tarlkh -i-Makkah of one Qadi Qutb 
al-Din Hanafi 1 and gives the actual Persian rendering of that Arabic 
work. Moreover the writer says that he visited the places and saw 
the madrasah , sarai, and the rivulet of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A^am 
Shah. The two scholars, al-Sakhawi and Bilgraml give the 
same account, the latter giving more details than the former. As 
recorded earlier, 2 this same account is available in a 19th century 
manuscript, I\ia\ah-i-llasirah li~Khazanah -i-'Amirah of Hamid 
Allah Khan who however copied Bilgraml verbatim 8 . 

The second Suljan who maintained a madrasah in Makkah 
was SuljanJalal al-Din Muhammad Shah. His madrasah is said 
to have been awe-inspiring ($&>), probably in size 4 . These two 
instances show that the Bengal Sultans kept close contact with the 
holy cities. 

These evidences at once raise the prestige of the Bengal Sultans 
to a high point. They illumine the character ofboth A f zam Shah and 
Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah. The former built two madrasahs 
in the cities of Makkah and Madinah, which were open to people 

(See, Lane : Lexicon ). What is meant here is that Yaqut 
‘Anani purchased original sites of two houses and courtyards 
of four others. 

1. I have not been able to lay hand upon this book so far. 

2. Supra , p. 5. 

3. Manuscript in the library of Islamic Intermediate College, 
Chittagong. 

4. ‘Abd Allah Muhammad tyu^Umar al-Makkl alias HUjl Dablr; 
pj> city p. 979. 
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belonging to four schools of thought. He built a sarai at Makkah 
and caused the excavation of a rivulet at ‘Arafah. In addition, 
he also sent presents to the people of the two cities so that 
everyone got his due share. Sultan Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah’s 
madrasah in Makkah is described as awe-inspiring. The evidences 
-set forth above, indicate only the general attitude of the two 
Sul{ans towards Islam and Islamic cultural centres ; they do not 
reveal anything about their promotion of Islamic spirit in Bengal. 
But if they are read together with those discussed in the succeeding 
pages, they reveal a hitherto unknown feature of the Muslim 
Sultanate in Bengal. As will be discussed presently, almost all 
Bengal Sultans patronised learning, * Alims, and the Sufis. They also 
built prayer houses, school s and colleges. So, by keeping contact 
with the holy cities through construction activities and sending of 
presents Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah and Sultan Jalal al-Din 
Muhammad Shah excelled all others of their rank. These were meant 
to generate an Islamic spirit in the mind of their co-religionists 
in Bengal. Even today, Muslims of Bengal look towards Makkah 
and Madinah for inspiration and guidance in religious matters. 

(v) The Sultans also gave facilities to the pilgrims to visit the 
holy cities during the time of Hay. Recently, Prof. Hasan Askari 
has published a few letters, 1 written by Mawlana Mu^alfar Shams 
BalkhI 2 to Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A‘?am Shah. In a letter the 
Mawlana writes, “Now the (pilgrim) season is approaching. A 
farman may kindly be issued to the officials ( Kurkuns ) of Chatgaon, 
directing them to accommodate in the first ship the band of Darwesh 
pilgrims for Mecca who have assembled around me, the poor 
man”. 3 In another letter he writes. “This insignificant mendicant, 
Muzaffar Shams, offers his peace and blessings. The auspicious 
farman * has been received. 5,4 The Mawlana’s desire to be accom- 

1. Journal of the Bihar Research Society , Vol. XLII, Part II, 1956, 
pp. 1-19. 

2. Mawlana Mu?affar Shams BalkhI was a disciple of Shaykh 
Sharf al-Din Yahya Maneri (See, Ibid, p. 2; ‘Abd-al-Rahman 
ChishtI : Mir&t al-Asrikr , ‘Allyah Madrasah Ms. Folio No. 
199). 

3. Journal of the Bihar Research Society , Vol. XLII, Part II, 

1956, p. 14. 

3. Ibid, p. 17. 
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modated in the first ship, shows that more than one ship used to 
sail from Chittagong, the major sea-port of Bengal, towards Arabia 
carrying a large number of pilgrims from this country. The contem¬ 
porary inscriptions also refer to Ha jis i.e. those who visited the holy 
cities of Makkah and Madlnah. Haji Baba §alifc who built a mosque 
at Sunargawn in the reign of Sultan ‘Ala’al-Din IJusayn Shah claimed 
himself to be a “servant of the Prophet, who made pilgrimage to 
Makkah and Madinah and who visited the two foot-prints of the 
Prophet.” 1 

(d) Patronising Alims and the Sufis 

The c Alims and the Sufis received patronage from the Sultans 
and their officers. Muhammad Bakhtyar f^halji was the first to 
build Khangahs for the Sufis .* In the reign of Sultan ‘Ala’al-Dln ‘All 
Mardan Kljaljl, a Muslim scholar and Sufi , Qadi Rukn al-Din al- 
Samarqandl, was probably under his employ in the capacity of a 
Judicial officer. 3 Of Sultan Ghiyath al-Dln ‘Iwatjl Khalji’s encourage¬ 
ment to the ‘A liras and the Sufis , Minhaj writes as follows. “And in 
that country (Lakhnawti) many marks of his goodness remained 

.He gave pensions to good men among the ‘Alims (learned), 

the washa’ikh (doctors learned in religion and law), and the Sayyids 
(descendants of the prophet) and other people received much wealth 
from his bounty and munificence.” 4 In his time, one Muslim divine, 
Jalal al-Dln son of Jamal al-Din Ghaznawl of Firuz-Koh visited 
Lakhnawti. He was called upon to deliver a theological lecture 4 in the 
audience-hall of the Suit an. The Sultan and the nobles presented such 
a huge sum to him that at the time of return he amassed a sum of 
eighteen thousand tankaks. 8 Minhaj-i-Siraj came to Bengal and himself 

1. For inscription see, J.A.S.B. 1873, p. 283. 

2. Minhaj, p. 151. 

3. Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society , Vol. I, Part, I, January, 
1953, pp. 47 ff. 

4. Minhaj, pp. 161-62. 

Lltjl I. j IjT jlp 

b I .ab oljljbl ohLj 

5. Minhaj, pp. 161-62 ; Indian Historical Quarterly, 1954, pp. 17-18. 

6. Minhaj, pp. 161-62. 
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received patronage from Malik ‘Izz al-Din Tughral Jughan Khan, 
the governor of LakhnawtI. 1 Sultan Shams al-Din Iltutmish ordered the 
construction of a sacred building at Gangarampur near old Maldah. 
The building was renovated in the reign of Sultan Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud of Dehll (son of Shams al-Din Iltutmish) by Jalal al-Dln 
Mas c ud Jani, the governor of LakhnawtI. 1 As the place was probably 
a seat of a Chill akh anah of Makhdum Shaykh Jalal al-Dln TabrizI, 
this sacred building was probably attached to that saint. 3 Sul|an 
Mughith al-Din Tughral, (the rebel governor of Sultan Ghiyath 
al-Dlri Balban) was very much liberal towards Qalandars , whom he 
presented three maunds of gold. 4 BughiaKhan (son of Sultan Ghiyath 
al-Din Balban, who assumed independence after his father’s death) 6 
was the patron of two great poets, Shams al-Din Dablr and Qadi 
Athlr. 6 Both of them and the great poet Amir Khusraw visited Bengal 
in the train of the expeditionary forces of Sultan Ghiyath al-Dln 
Balban. 7 Sultan Shams al-Dln Ilyas Shah built a mosque in honour of 
Shaykh ‘Ala’ al-Haqq. 8 He took a great risk by attending the funeral 
of Shaykh Rajah Biyabanl at a time when he was besieged at the 
lkdalah fort by Sultan Flruz Shah Tughluq of Dehll . 9 Sul\an‘Ala 5 
al-Dln ‘All Shah built a shrine in honour of Makhdum Shaykh Jalal 
al-Din Tabriz!. 10 On the patronage of Sultan Fakhr al-Din Mubarak 
Shah, I bn Ba^ujah writes as follows. “There was an order of Sultan 
Fakhr al-Din not to take money from the faqirs, while they travelled by 

1. Minhaj, pp. 198-99, 243. 

2. Memoirs , pp. 163-64. 

3. Memoirs , pp. 163-64. 

4. Barani, p. 91. 

5. Barani, p. 148. 

6. Munlakhab , Vol. I, p. 154. For details on Shams al-Din Dabir 
see, Sabah al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman : Bazm-i-Mamlukvyah , 
Azamgarh, 1954, pp. 267 IT. For the important part played 
by Shams al-Din Dabir in Bengal sec, Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
Commemoration Volume , Volume II, Panjab University, India, 
A.D. 1958, pp. 1 IT. 

7. Muntakhab, Vol. 1, pp. 154-155. 

8. For inscription see, Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica , 1938-40, pp. 
7-9, Plate IV (a). 

9. Riy&d, p. 97. 

10. Ibid , p. 94. 
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the river, to provide them with provision if anybody was in need of 
the same, and to pay them half a dinar, whenever they reach a town 
or city.” 1 Sultan Fakhr al-Dln Mubarak Shah was so fond of faqlrs 
that he made one of them named Shayda, the ruler of Sudkawan.® 
But the faqlr proved faithless, killed the Sultan’s son and received 
punishment from him. 3 Sultan Sikandar Shah ordered the erection of 
a domed building at the shrine of Mawlaua ‘Ata, a great Su/i, lying 
buried at Deokot. 4 In his reign a mosque was built by one Khan-i- 
A‘zam Ulugh Mukhlis Kljan in the vicinity of the darg&h of Hadrat 
Muhammad Kablr Shah, generally called Shah Anwar Qull of 
Aleppo. 5 In the year 8G3//A.D. 1459, a tomb was erected in honour of 
a great Su/i,probably Hadrat Nur Qutb ‘Alam by one Khan-i-A^am 
Latif Kh an. 6 Poet Shah Muhammad Saghir, who wrote Yusuf Jolekha 
(correctly Yusuf Zulaykha) in Bengali, received patronage probably 
from Sultan Ghivath al-Dln A^am Shah. 7 The SuUan was very 
much respectful towards the contemporary Su/lr. Pie once sent a 
trayful of dishes to the celebrated Su/I, Hadrat Nur Qutb ‘Alam. 8 

1. Ibn Battutah, Vol. IV, p. 293. 

iJJ Aj A*. V (jl (jlJaLwJl 

lilj Ab tjV Olj JjJ 

- j L-O u i ya i -U Jl 

2. Ibid, pp. 214-15. For identification of Sudkawan see, N. K. 
Bhattasali : Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans 
of Bengal , Cambridge, 1922, pp. 145 ff. 

3. Ibn Battutah, Vol. IV, pp. 214-15. 

4. For inscription see, J.A.S.B. 1872, pp. 104-5; 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1929-30, pp. 10-11. 

5. For inscription see, J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 292. 

6. For inscription see, J.A.S.B. 1873, p. 271. 

Memoirs pp. 115-116. (See also Chapter III, Section (c). 

7. Enamul Haq : Muslim Ban gala Sahitya , Pakistan Publications, 
Dacca, 1955, pp. 56-58. 

8. ‘Abd al-Rahnian Chishti : Mirat aUAsrar , ‘Allyah Madrasah 
MS. Folio No. 197. Rafiq al-Arefin quoted by Prof. H. 
Askari in the Proceedings of the Pakistan History Conference , 
Dacca Session, 1953, (Reprints from the Journal of Pakistan 
Historical Society Section) p. 5. 
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He also presented rich garments to Shaykh Muzaffar Shams BalkhI 
who came to Bengal on his way to the holy cities of Makkah and Madl- 
nah for performing hajj. 1 He also made arrangement of ships for 
the voyage of the Shaykh and his disciples, from Bengal to Arabia.* 
The court of Sultan Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah was graced by the 
presence of a number of scholars, Ibrahim Qawwam Faruql, the 
writer of Farhang-i-Ibra.Iiimi (better known as Sharfna?nah) , Amir Zayn 
al-Din Harwl,the poet-laureate, Amir Shahab al-Dln Hakim KirmanI, 
the physician who also wrote a persian lexicon, Mansur ShlrajT, 
Malik Yusuf bin Hamid, Sayyid Jala], Sayyid Muhammad Rukn, 
and Sayyid Husayn, all of whom were poets. 3 Khan Jahan, who is 
considered to be the first to bring Bagerhat under the Muslims is 
credited to be, 44 the lover of the descendants of the leader of the Pro¬ 
phets and sincere towards the pious scholars.” 4 Sultan Jalal al-Dln 
Fath Shah repaired a stone-building in the precincts of the darga.li of 
Mawlana ‘Ata Wahid al-Dln. 5 Muhammad Buda’i ‘ar/* Sayyid Mir 
,AlawI wrote a book, Hidayat al-R&mi (a book on archery) and dedi¬ 
cated to Sultan ‘Ala’al-Dln Husayh SJjah. 6 The same Sultan patronised 
one Muhaddhh (traditional), Muhammad bin Yazdan Bakhsh who 
transcribed the Stfhlh al-Bukhan in three volumes in 911//A.D. 1503 
in the capital city of Ikdalah. 7 He granted land for the maintenance 
of alms-house attached to the dargixh of Hadrat Nur Qju{b c Alam. 8 In 
his reign a number of sacred constructions were made, attached to the 
dargahs of the Su fis. A mosque was built by one Majlis Rahat in the 
shrine of the descendants of Sultan Adam of Balkh. 9 In the year 

1. Letters of Mawlana Muzaffar Shams BalkhI quoted in the 
Journal of the Bihar Research Society , Vol. XLII, Part II, 1956. 

p. 16. 

2. Ibid , pp. 1-19. 

3. Urdu, October, 1952, pp. 61 If. 

4. For inscriptions s cc 9 J.A.S.B. 1867, p. 135. 

5. For inscription see, Varendra Research Society Monograph , No.6, 
1935, pp. 3-4. 

6. Charles Rieu : Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum , London, A.D. 1881, Vol. II. p.489, No. Add. 
26, 306 

7. Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental Public 
Library at Bankipore , Vol. V, Part I, Nos. 130-32. 

8. Tarlkh-^Vt^i^, Vol. II, p. 302. 

J.A.S.B . 1874, p. 302 ; Memoirs , p. 152. 
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900/A.D. 1494-95, a gate was built in the shrine attributed to Shah 
Isma*Il <3hazl at Mandaran, 1 and a vault was erected in the dargkh of 
Shah Nafah, near the old wall of Munghyr (Bihar) by Danyal Shah- 
zadah (son of Sultan s Ala’al-Dln Husayn Shah.)* He (Sultan ‘Ala’al- 
Dln Husayn Shah) also built a Siqayah (shed for supplying drinking 
water) in the precincts of the tomb ofShaykh Akhl Siraj al-Dln, 8 and 
built a mosque in the shrine of Shah Gada. 4 In his reign, one of his 
officers Khalis Kh an erected a sacred building in the darg&h of Shah 
Jalal of Sylhet. 5 During this period, the tomb of HajI Baba Salih 
was built at Sunargawn. 6 The Sultan also caused the excavation of a 
tank in the village of Mangalkot, Burdwan district near the tomb of 
Mawlana Hamid Danishmand 7 and one of his officers Rukn Khan 
built a mosque and a minaret in front of the gate of the dargkh of 
Mawlana c Ata in Deokot. 8 Sultan Naifir al-Dln Nu§rat Shah built 
a gateway to the tomb of Shaykh Akhl Siraj al-Dln 9 and a mosque 
in the Chillakhanah of Makhdum Shaykh Jalal Tabriz! at Deotala. 10 

The patronage of the Sultans and their officers towards the 
c Klims and the Su fls just discussed above show that they fall under 
the following categories :— 

(a) granting of stipend or making presents of money or dress or 
edibles. 

(b) exemption of the Su fls from the payment of conveyance 
charges. 

(c) encouragement to the poets and scholars for writing books. 

(d) building of siqayah or excavation of tanks near the shrine 
of Su fls. 

1. J.A.S.B. 1917, p. 134. ~' 

2. J.A.S.B. 1872, p. 335. 

3. Memoirs pp. 158-59. 

4. J.A.S.B. 1873, p. 294; Memoirs , p. 149. 

5. J.A.S.B. 1873, pp. 293-94. 

6. J.A.S.B. 1873, p. 283. 

7. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica , 1933-34, p. 3. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. IV, 1918, 
pp. 184-85. 

8. For inscription see, J.A.S.B. 1872, p. 106. 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1929-30, pp. 12-13* 

9. Memoirs , p. 91. 

10. Memoirs, p. 171. 
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(e) granting of lands for the maintenance of shrines. 

^ (f) building of tombs or other sacred buildings like mosques 
attached to the shrine of the Su/"lc. 

- (g) giving facilities to the Su/I.v or ‘Alims or others for visiting 
holy places. 

As for categories a, b, c, e, and g, these are positive proofs that 
the Sultans and their officers tried their utmost to encourage the 
c Alims and the Su/fr with an ultimate view of encouraging the growth 
of Muslim culture and Muslim society. Categories d and f are only 
indirect evidences. Naturally, the dargaks of Sufis became places of 
pilgrimage, and they were visited by the people. 1 The siqayahs were 
built and the tanks were excavated to meet the needs of such visiting 
people and those who settled round these places. Similarly the 
construction of sacred buildings like mosques were to give them an 
opportunity to perform their religious duties. The very fact that 
tombs were erected, is a sufficient testimony to the attitude of the 
rulers towards the Si if is. The discussion on the patronage of 
the rulers towards the ( Alims and the Su if is further proves that from 
the time of Muhammad Bakhtyar KJjaljl up to the end of the period, it 
was a continuous process; almost all the Sultans paid due attention 
towards the well-being of the e Alims and the Su/fy. 

(e) Cultivation of Learning by Sultans and their Officers 

Some of the Sultans and their officers were famous for their 
learning, their proficiency in the Holy Qur’an, the Haf/lth (tradition 
of the Prophet) and the SharVah (the Islamic law). In the reign of 
Sultan Rukn al-Dln Kayka’us, one Ikhtyar al-Dln Firuz Aitgln, the 
governor of Bihar claims himself to be an ‘Alim. 2 In an inscription, 
Sikandar Shah claims himself to be “the lord of the age and the time, 

the causer of justice and benevolence.learned and great 

monarch.” 3 Sultan Ghivath al-Dln A‘zam Shah was fellow student 

1. See, Chapter III, Section (C). 

2. For inscription see, Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute, Vol. XXXVI, 1955, p. 166. Dr. K. R. Qanungo (. His¬ 
tory of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 93) identifies him with Sultan 
Shams al-Dln Firuz Shah, who later on usurped the throne 
after Sultan Rukn al-Dln Kayka’us. 

3. For inscription see, J.A.S.B. 1872, pp. 104-5. 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica , 1929-30. pp. 10-11. 
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of lladrat Nur Qujb ‘Slam, the celebrated saint of Pandwah, both 
receiving education from one Shaykh Hamid al-Dln Kunjnashln of 
Nagawr.' The Sultan composed verses in Persian. 1 The anecdote 
recording his presence before the court on an warrant from QadI Siraj 
al-Din and his submission to his orders shows that he was fully aware 
of and had respect for the dnarVah* In an inscription found at 
Zafar Khan’s mosque at Triveni, Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah is called 
“the just, the liberal, the learned and the perfect.” 4 Of Sul{an Shams 
al-Dln Yusuf Shah, Firishtah 6 writes, “he was a learned, virtuous, and 
tactful king, who ordered for doing good and prohibited from doing 
evil. In his time nobody dared drinking openly and disobeying 
his orders. At interval he called the leading ‘Alims to his court and 
used to say,‘you should not side with anybody in discharging religious 
matters, otherwise there will be no good terms between you and me 
and I shall punish you.’ As he was a learned man himself, most of 
the cases in which the QJidls failed, he used to dispose of himself.” 
Sultan Jalal al-DlnFath Shah is praised in one inscription 6 as, “revea- 

1. Riyzd, p. 108. He cannot be identified with the famous 
Q5d! Hamid al-Dln of Nagawr who predeceased Shaykh 
Ni?am al-Dln Awliya. 

2. Riy&d, p. 105; Journal of the Bihar Research Soceiety , Vol. XLII, 
Part II, pp. 16-27. 

3. Riy ad, pp. 106-8. 

4. For inscription see, J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 290. 

5. Tarlkh-i-Finshtah, Vol. II, p. 298. 
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6. J.A.S.B. 1873, pp. 282-86; Memoirs, p. 87. 
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ler of the secrets of the Qur’an, learned in all branches of learning 
both concerning religion and body (i.e. theological and medical 
education).” One TaqI al-Dln son of ‘Ayn al-Dln, who built a 
mosque at Sunargawn in the reign of Suljan Nasir al-Din Nusrat 
Shah claims himself to be “the chief of the lawyers and teachers of 
Another Ulugh Majlis Nur, who built a mosque in the 
reign of Jalal al-Din Fath Shah was a “lord of the sword and pen.” 1 
Khan Jahan ofBagerhat was closely associated with “the true ‘A lints.”* 

(f) Benevolent Activities of the Sultans 

The benevolent activities of the Sultans were aimed at 
ameliorating the distress of the people. Sultan Ghiyath al-Dln 
Twad KhaJjl was the first to attend to such works of public utility. 
He caused the construction of a series of dykes to protect the city of 
Lakhnawtl and the suburbs from the inundation of the flood waters. 4 
He also connected the two frontier cities of his time, Deokot on the 
north and Lakhnawr on the south with the head-quarters by causing 
the construction of a high road which was ten days’ journey. 6 
“Apart from the strategic and commercial importance of this royal 
high-way, it proved also a real blessing to the inhabitants of a consi¬ 
derable part of the Sultan’s kingdom as a great cross-country bund that 
saved their home and harvests from flood—a yearly calamity even 
now to our people.” 6 At a later time, Sultan Rukn al-Dln Barbak 
Shah of the later Ilyas Shah! dynasty made a similar attempt to 
control the flood in the vicinity of Lakhnawtl and in this work he was 
assisted by the famous warrior-saint Shah Isma c Il Ghazl. 7 Sultan 
‘Ala’al-Dln Husayn Shah’s name is associated with construction 

1. J.A.S.B. 1872, pp. 337-38, ~~ 

2. J.A.S.B. 1870, pp. 293-94. 

a) fjf J t 4 - i * % - 

3. J.A.S.B. 1876, p. 135. 

LJIaJU 

4. Minhaj, p. 162 ; History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 25. 

5. Minhaj, p. 162. 

6. History of of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 25. 

7. Ris&lat al-Shuhd& in J.A.S.B. 1874, pp. 215 ff. 
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of well and excavation of tanks. 1 His granting of lands for the 
maintenance of alms-houses in the dargkh of Shaykh Nur Qu|b 
‘Alam has already been mentioned. 1 The /fojyad 8 further mentions 
that he maintained alms-houses in each sarkar of his dominion and 
bestowed vast treasures to the poor and destitutes. Many of these 
works were meant to give succour to the people and these certainly 
popularised the Muslim administration in Bengal and indirectly 
popularised the religion that the Sultans professed. 

A Bengali Muslim poet Dawlat Wazlr Bahram Shan 4 gives the 
following description of the benevolent activities of one Hamid Khan, 
one of the poet’s ancestors and an officer of Sultan ‘Ala’al-Dln Husayn 
Shah. 

'Tn old days, there was a world-famous king named Husayn 
Shah. His beautiful jewelled throne adorned the city of 
Gaur. His chief wazlr was Hamid Khan, whose qualifications 
are beyond description. He built houses of food (inns or 
beggar-houses) and mosques and he caused the excavation 
of tanks in different places.” 5 

'File poet claims that Hamid Khan, his ancestor, was the chief 
wazir of Sultan Husayn Shah. This information is not available 
in any other source. 

1. Memoirs , p. 90, note, 1 ; Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society , Vol. IV, 1918, p. 184. 

2. 7"arIkh-/-Fmsh/a^, pp. 301-2. See, Supra , p. 55. 

3. Riyzd, p. 135. 

4. Dawlat Wazlr Bahram Khan : lAill Majtw, edited by Ahmed 
Sharif, Bengali Academy, Dacca, 1957, pp. 7-8. The 
date of composition of the book has been put to A.D. 1545-53. 
(See, Ibid , Preface). 

5. Ibid , pp. 7-8. 
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The discussion makes it adequately clear that the Bengal Suljins 
were supporting a cause which ultimately proved to be the foundation 
of a new society and a new culture in Bengal. The construction of 
mosques, madrasahs , the close contact with the cultural centres outside 
the country including the holy cities of Makkah and Madinah, and 
the encouragement to the 6 Alims, all these helped to a great extent, 
the foundation of Muslim culture. Due credit should be given to 
Muhammad Bakhtyar Khaljl, the first conqueror, who led the way to 
initiating cultural pursuits. His warlike disposition did not fail him 
to realise the danger of the presence of a handful of Muslims in the 
midst of a hostile multitudes. The construction of prayer houses, 
madrasahs and Kh&nqahs was therefore to base his political structure 
on a solid foundation. Happily for the Muslims in Bengal, his policy 
was followed with equal or more assiduity by his successors. Two of 
them Ghiyath al-Dln A‘zam Shah and Jalal al-Dln Muhammad Shah 
excelled all others by erecting madrasahs in the holy cities and sending 
presents to the Muslim population there. Their fame transcended 
the frontier of their own kingdom and resounded in outside cultural 
centres. The obvious conclusion, therefore, is that, but for the liberal 
patronage of the Sul Jans, the expansion of Muslim culture in Bengal 
would have been chexked at least temporarily if not for ever. For, 
the individual efforts could not have built so many mosques or madrasah 
or could not have kept contact with the outside cultural centres in such 
extensive scale or even could not have encouraged the ‘ Alims in their 
respective duties. The Kayka’us inscription of Triveni records that 
Qadi al-Nasir spent money “to manifest the Divine Faith among the 
haughty.” 1 This probably suggests the propagation of Islam among 
non-Muslims. Mawlana Muzaffar Shams Balkhi’s letters to Suljan 
Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah, discussed earlier, 1 suggest that the 
Suljans provided shipping facilities for pilgrims to Makkah. The 
fact that more than one ship sailed for Makkah manifests that the 
number of pilgrims was not small. Unless there was state-patronage, 
the pilgrims would have faced enormous difficulties. It is therefore 
evident that the part played by the Suljans in the growth of 
Islamic culture in Bengal was great and significant. 

1. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica 1917-18, p. 13. 

2. See, Supra , pp. 51-52. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE MUSLIM SCHOLARS 

The very concept of the Islamic world was such as to facilitate 
movement of scholars, traders and men of piety from one country to 
another. As the modern ideas of nationalism had not bound down 
people to the country of their origin, the Muslims had no compunction 
to migrate from one country to another and adopt a new homeland 
where they could find better means of livelihood. This migration 
of scholars and saintly men helped in both disseminating Muslim 
learning and religion and raising the general level to a high standard. 
This was possible by keeping Arabic as the language of the religion 
and Persian, as far as southern Asia was concerned, the language of 
culture. In the higher circles these languages were understood by 
the people of this sub-Continent. It is much later that their ideas, 
thoughts and traditions were translated in local languages for the 
benefit of the common mass. In Bengal we have evidence to show 
how Muslim scholars came from outside, some of them settled here 
and founded madrasahs , wrote books and held discussion with the 
non-Muslims and won them over to the religion of Islam. We have 
also materials produced in Bengali language. 

Unfortunately very few of the original writings have come 
down to us. So far we have been able to trace out (1) one translation 
of a Yogic work from Sanskrit into Persian and Arabic, (2) a book on 
TasawwuJ\ (3) a book on Fiqh , (4) a book of romance of religious nature 
in Bengali, (5) a Persian lexicon, (6) a book on Ha^Ith. (7) and a 
book on archery. A few letters (maktubat) of Sufis have also been 
discovered; they will be dealt with in a separate chapter in connection 
with the Sufis. Names of a few other poets have come down to us, 
but not their writings; either because they have been destroyed or 
they have till now escaped the notice of scholars. 

(i) Qadi Rukn a 1-Din al-Samarqandi 

The first Muslim scholar in Bengal, whose writing has come 
down to us, is Qadi Rukn al-Din al-Samarqandi. He translated a 
Sanskrit work named Amxitku^ on Yogic system, first into Persian 
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and then into Arabic. The circumstances that led to the translation 
are as follows 1 :— 

“There was in Hind an authentic book well-known among 
the philosophers and learned men named, Amritkund i. e. “the cistern 
of Nectar.” When the Muslims conquered cities of Hind and the 
banner of Islam was flown there, the news reached Kamrup, the 
extreme territory of Hind where lived its learned men and philoso¬ 
phers; and one of them came out to hold discussions with the learned 
divines of Islam. His name was Bhojar Brahmin, the Yogi, meaning 
in Arabic an ascetic. He reached Lakhnauti in Bengal during the 
regime of Sultan c AJi Mardan, entered the mosque on Friday and 
enquired about tlv> Muslim divines. The people pointed out to him 
the abode of the Qadl Ruknuddln of Samarqand. The Yogi asked 
him, “who is your Prophet?” “Muhammad, the apostle of God, (peace 
be on Him)” was the reply. The Yogi then asked, “is he the same 

1. Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, Vol. 1, 1953, Part I, 
pp. 4fy ff. 
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Prophet who said about the Soul ‘it is by the order of my Lord.” “Yes, 
you are right”, the Qa$I affirmed. The Yogi then declared “we have 
found this Prophet in the scripture of “Brahman” or two Abrahams 
(i.e. Abraham and Moses). Thereafter, the Yogi embraced Islam and 
learnt Islamic sciences to such an extent that the Muslim divines per¬ 
mitted him to pronounce legal decisions. The Yogi then presented 
this book to the Qadi (God's mercy on him) who admired it and 
practised the science of Yoga so much so that he reached the Yogi’s 
stage. Then he translated the book into Persian and from Persian 
into Arabic.” 

The Togic work Amfitkund 1 translated by the Qadi, contained ten 
chapters and fifty blokas (verses). The titles of chapters themselves 
point out the subject matter of the book.* 


Chapter 

I 

:— On the knowledge of microcosm. 


II 

:— On the knowledge of the secrets of 
microcosm. 

>> 

III 

:— On the knowledge of the mind and its 
meaning. 

>> 

IV 

— On the knowledge of the exercises and 
how to practise them. 

)> 

V 

— On the knowledge of the breathing and 
how it should be done. 

>* 

VI 

— On the preservation of semen. 

>> 

VII 

— On the knowledge of whims. 

j j 

VIII : 

— On the symptoms of death. 

99 

IX : 

— On the subjugation of the spirits. 

99 

X : 

— On the continuation of the story of 
physical and metaphysical worlds. 


( »&«?* j* til cJ*** 

1. An Arabic version of the book is available in Journal 
Asiatique , Tome CCXIII, pp. 292-344, under the title l^awfji 
al-Hay&t (XC^sJ) ). 

2. Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society , Vol. I, Part I, 
January, 1953, pp. 54-55. 

Arabic table of contents : — 
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As clear from the contents of the book, the subject matter is 
Toga philosophy, with its practical application to human beings. 
Ways and means have been suggested and certain ascetic exercises 
have been described, which help the ascetics to achieve spiritual ascen¬ 
dancy. Nothing is known about Bhojar Brahmin, the Togi, or the 
Sanskrit text, Amxitkund , from other sources. Bhojar Brahmin, the 
Togi, came to Lakhnawtt to hold discussion with the Muslim divines. 
But ultimately he embraced Islam and himself mastered Islamic 
religious sciences. Several other examples of similar disputations 
between the local Sadhus and the saint Shaykh Jalal al-Dln Tabriz! 
arc found in the Sanskrit work &ekh isubhodaya, (Shaykh § ubhodaya ) 
in which these Skdhus were won over by the Muslim saint. 

These instances give us an idea that the Muslim scnolars 
began to influence the local culture soon after the establishment of 
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Muslim kingdom. They won over the non-Muslim Sadhus and 
Togis and made them embrace Islam. But the most important 
point about the Muslim scholars that may be noted is that they 
did not hesitate to learn local language and study books of other 
religions. Qadi Rukn al-Din Samarqandi not only translated the 
Yogic work but also practised the Yogic science and “reached the 
YogVs stage”. 

Qadi Rukn al-Din Muhammad al-Samarqandi is identified 
with QadI Rukn al-Din Abu Hamid Muhammad bin Muhammad 
al-‘Amidi of Samarqand, who was a famous Hanafi (belonging 
to the school of Imam Abu Hanifah) jurist and a ^ufi 1 . He was a 
distinguished Muslim theologian and was the author of Kitab a/-/rshad. 
He was also the founder of the science of al-khilaflwa l-jadl (dialectics). 
He died at Bukhara on the 9th Jamadi II, A. H. 615/A.D. 1218. 
Sultan ‘Ala* al-Din ‘All Mardan Khalji ruled in Lakhnawti from A.D. 
1210 to 1213 2 . The Qadi was present in Bengal during his time and 
was probably under his employ. But he went back to his native place 
where he died. 3 

(ii) Mawlana Taqi al-Din ‘Arabi 

According to Man&qib al-Aqfiya' of Shah Shu‘ayb 4 , Shaykh 
Yahya, father of Makhdum al-Mulk Shaykh Sharf al-Din Yafcya 
Manerl received his education at Mahisun under Mawlana Taqi 
al-Din. Mahisun is probably Mahisantosh, now in Rajshahi district. 5 
Whether the Mawlana maintained a madrasah is not known, but it 

vjf* j-4 jib It y •A****. d OJ^ •> o b 

JJ 
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1. Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society , Vol. I, Part I, 1953 
pp. 50-51. 

2. History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 18-20. 

3. Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society , Vol. I, Part I, 1953 
pp. 50-51. 

4. Man&qib al-Asfiya. extract printed at the end of MaktubUt-i - 
Sadi, p. 339. 

5. History of Bengal Vol. II, p. 37. Before A.D. 1947 this was 
included in Dinajpur district. 
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proves that he devoted his attention towards imparting religious 
instructions and he attracted students from as far a place as Maner 
in Bihar. 

(iii) Shaykh Sharf al-Din Abu Tawwamah 

Shaykh Sharf al-Din Abu Tawwamah, the teacher and father- 
in-law of the celebrated saint of Bihar, Shaykh Sharf al-Din Yahya 
Maneri, came to Dehli in or about A. D. 1260. He was a H anafi 
jurist and a traditionist of great reputation and was well-versed in 
Chemistry, natural sciences and magic. Soon he gathered a large 
number of adherents and devotees in Dehll. The Sultan of Dehll 
became nervous at his growing popularity and with a view to getting 
rid of him urged him to go to Sunargawn. 1 

The date of Shaykh Sharf al-Din Abu Tawwamah’s arrival 
in Sunargawn has been a matter of controversy. Dr. Muhammad 
Ishaq, on the authority of Nuzhal al-K&awiHir 2 of Sayyid c Abd al¬ 
ii ayy is of opinion that he came to Sunargawn during the reign of 
Sultan Iltutmish of Dehli 1 *. Dr. Saghir Hasan al-Masumi 4 is of 
opinion that the Shaykh came to Sunargawn in 668/A.D. 1270 or 
669/A.D. 1271, i. e. in the reign of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balban. 
He cites in his favour the Man&qib al-A$fiy&' of Shah Shu'ayb 5 , 
an almost contemporary authority, and says that Makhdum al- 

1. (a) ‘Abd al-Ral?rnan ChishtI : Mir&t al-Asrar , ‘Aliyah 

Madrasah Ms. Folio No. 199. 

(b) Calcutta Review , Vol. LXXI, pp. 196 ff. 

(c) Muhammad Ishaq : India's Contribution to the Study of 
the Htff/Ith Literature , Dacca University, A. D. 1955, 
pp. 53-54. 

(d) Islamic Culture , Vol. XXVII, No. I, January, 1953, pp. 
8 ff. 

2. Sayyid c Abd al-Hayy : Nuzhat-al-K&aw&\ir, Vol. II, published 
from Hyderabad (Deccan), 1350/A.D. 1939. 

3 . Muhammad Ishaq, op cit. p. 53. 

4. Islamic Culture, Vol. XXVII, No.I, January, 1953, p. 10, 
note 9. 

Shah Shu‘ayb : Manaqib al-A$fiya ,* vide at the end of Makt - 
ubat-i~§adl. Shah Shu f ayb was a cousin of Makhdum al- 
Mulk Shaykh Sharf al-Din Yaliya Maneri. (see, Calcutta 
Review, Vol. 71, 1939, p. 196) 
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Mulk Shaykh Sharf al-Dln Yafcya Maneri, who was born in 661/A.D. 
1263, accompanied his teacher Abu Tawwamah to Sunargawn at the 
age of 7 or 8 years. 

Dr. Ishaq’s opinion may be rejected on the ground that his 
source book Muz hat al KhdwaUr, written only a few years back is not 
corroborated by Marikqib al-Asfya, 9 an almost contemporary authority. 
As for Dr. Saghir Hasan’s view, an examination of his source-book, 
Marikqib al-Asfiydi? shows that the date may be pushed forward at 
least by a decade. We quote below the relevant passage from the 
same book 1 . 

“When he (Makhdum al-Mulk) reached the age of maturity, 
he engaged himself in the religious learning and attained proficiency 
in it. At that time the fame of the wisdom, holiness and learning of 
Mawlana Ashraf al-Din Tawwamah had spread in the western 
regions of India, nay in Arabia, Iran and other countries. He 


1. Shah Shu f ayb, op cit , See, Maktubat-i-Sadl , pp. 339-40. 
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was accomplished in all sciences; even in Chemistry, Natural 
science and magic he had experience and perfection. As for the 
religious sciences, the learned people used to consult him and the 
commons, the aristocrats, the Amirs and the Maliks , were devoted to 
him. In magic, he displayed wonders to the public. Seeing the 
devotion of the people towards him, the King of Dehll got nervous, 
lest he snatched the kingdom from him. He therefore, tact fully induced 
the Mawlana to journey to Sunargawn. At that time the kingdom 
of Bangalah was under the possession of the ruler of Dehll. The 
Mawlana also wittily understood the king’s motive, but since the 
obedience to the man of affairs (meaning the kings) is necessary, he 
undertook the journey to Sunargawn. During his sojourn, when he 
halted at Maner, Shaykh Sharf al-Dln Manerl paid a visit to him. 
The Shaykh being impressed by the learning and wisdom of Mawlana 
Ashraf al-Dln Tawwamah thought that the religious sciences could 
be studied only with such a vastly learned man. The Mawlana too 
admired the talent and manners of the Shaykh and thought it wise to 
help him in learning religious sciences. Shaykh Sharf al-Din Manerl 
therefore, with the permission of his parents accompanied the 
Mawlana to Sunargawn and endeavoured his best to master the 
religious sciences”. 

Two points, derived from the above passage may help us in deter¬ 
mining the date of the Shaykh’s arrival in Sunargawn. (1) The age of 
Makhdum al-Mulk Shaykh Sharf al-Dln Yahya who accompanied the 
Shaykh (Abu Tawwamah) and (2) the categorical statement that 
Bangalah was at that time under the possession of the Sultan of Dehll. 

Dr. Saghir Hasan al-Masumi says that Makhdum al-Mulk 
SJiaykh Sharf al-Dln Yahya Manerl accompanied his teacher to 
Sunargawn at the age of seven or eight years, but his authority 
does not bear him out. The Mana.qib al-Asfiy a’ says that when 
Abu Tawwamah, on his way to Sunargawn stopped at Maner, 
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the Shaykh of Maner visited him, who already attained the age of 
maturity and engaged himself in the study of religious science, and 
attained proficiency in it. He also became impressed by the learning 
and wisdom of Mawlana Abu Tawwamah and thought that the 
religious science could be studied only with such a vastly learned 
man. The very statement that he attained maturity, rules out the 
view of Dr. Saghir Hasan al-Masumi that he was a* boy of only 
seven or eight years. Secondly, the statement that he engaged himself 
and attained proficiency in studies and that the Mawlana (Abu 
Tawwamah) also admired the talent and manner of the Shaykh, 
suggests that the Shaykh was not a boy of only seven or eight years, 
when he accompanied his teacher to Sunargawn. Rather, he must 
have been at least fifteen to twenty years old, so that his talent and 
manner could impress his teacher, or he could judge the worth of his 
own teacher. Considering from this standpoint, it may be assumed 
that they came to Sunargawn between the years (A.D. 12B3 1 +1 f>) 
A.D. 1278 and (A.D. 1263 + 20) A.D. 1283. 

The second point that Bangalah was at that time under the 
Sultan of Dehll also suggests that the date may be pushed forward 
even after A.D. 1283. During the time when Sul(an Ghivath al-Dfn 
Balban invaded Lakhnawtl to chastise Mughlth al-Dln Tughral, Sun- 
argawn was under the possession of one Danuj Rai, with whom Balban 
entered into an agreement 2 . Before leaving Bengal, Balban advised 
his son Bughra Khan, the new Governor of Lakhnawtl, to conquer 3 
Bangalah i. e. Eastern Bengal 4 which included Sunargawn. It is 
therefore evident that Sunargawn was not occupied by the Muslims 
at least upto A.D. 1282, when Balban came to Bengal 5 . The first 

1. A.D. 1263 is the date of birth of Shaykh Sharf al-Dln Yafcya 
Manerl. (See, Islamic Culture Vol. XXVII, No. I, January, 
1953, p. 10, note 9. Sabah al-Dln ‘Abd al-Rahman : Bazm~i- 
Svfiyah, Azamgarh, A.D. 1949, p. 350.) 

2. Baranl, p. 87. 

3. Baranl, p. 92. See also Supra, p. 36. 

4. History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 71. 

5. History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 62. 

Dr. Saghir Hasan al-Masumi (Islamic Culture , Vol. 
XXVII, No. I, January, 1953, pp. 8 IT.) says that Sunarg&wn 
together with Bang was first occupied by Sultan Ghivath al- 
Djn Twad H&aljl. He cites Minhaj (p. 163) in his favour 
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Muslim coin from the KharaJ (land-tax) of Bang (Eastern Bengal which 
included Sunargawn) was issued by Sultan Rukn al-Dln Kayka’us 1 
in the year 690/A.D. 1291 and the first Muslim coin from the mint- 
town of Sunargawn was issued by Sultan Shams al-Dln Firuz Shah 2 in 
the year 705/ A.D. 1305. It is, therefore, clear that Sunargawn 
was first conquered by the Muslims between the years A. D. 1282 
when Balban came to Bengal and A.D. 1291 when Kayka’us issued 
his coins from the (Khara;) land-tax of Bang. Shaikh Sharf al-Dln 
Abu Tawwamah must have come to Sunargawn sometime during this 
period. Sultan Rukn al-Dtn Kayka’Us, who reigned in Bengal from 
690/A.D. 1291 to 700/A.D. 1300, was for all practical purposes inde¬ 
pendent as his coins with full regal titles show 3 . After his (Bughra 
Khan’s) father’s death in A. D. 1287, Bughra Khan also assumed 

who says that the kingdoms of Jajnagar, Bang, Kamrud and 
Tirhut sent presents to him (Twad). Any serious student of 
history will agree that this was just a general remark implying 
probably the result of raids, because neither of these kingdoms 
was actually conquered or annexed by Twad Khaljl ( History 
of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 20 If). MoreoVer the learned scholar 
fails to note another statement of Minhaj, (pp. 163-64) saying 
that when Shahid Nasir al-Dln Mahmud (eldest son of Iltut- 
mish) invaded Lakhnawtl, Twad was out in an expeditionary 
force towards Bang and Kamrud, but as soon as he received 
the news of the happenings in his capital, he hurried back 
and fell a prey in the hands of Nasir al-Din Mahmud and 
was killed. This statement implies that Twad could not 
capture Bang and Kamrud. Again the learned scholar quotes 
James Wise (J.A.S.B. 1874, p. 83) to say that JTugforal was 
punished by Balban in Sunargawn, a statement that goes 
against no less an authority than Barani, (p. 91) according 
to whom the punishment was meted out in the of the 

city of Lakhnawtl. 

1. J. A, S. B. 1922, p. 410. 

2. A. W. Botham : Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet Assam, 
second edition, Allahabad, A.D. 1930, pp. 134-38; Journal 
of the Numismatic Society of India , Vol. XVIII part I, A.D. 
1956, pp. 76-85. 

3. H. N. Wright : Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta, 
Vol. II,Oxford, A.D. 1907, pp. 146-47; Thomas : “Initial 
Coinage of Bengal,” part I, inJ.A.S.B. 1867. 
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independence. 1 So, if there is any truth in the statement of Shah 
Shu*ayb that Bangalah was at that time under the Sultan of Dehll, 

the logical assumption is that Shaykh Sharf al-Din Abu Tawwamah 
came to Sunargawn in between A. D. 1282 and A. D. 1287.* 

At Sunargawn, Shaykh Sharf al-Din Abu Tawwamah devoted 
himself to cultural pursuits. He maintained a madrasah for his 
students and a KJja nqah for his disciples. Here he was surrounded by 
a large number of students and disciples, the chief of whom was 
Makhdum al-Mulk Shaykh Sharf' al-Din Yahya Maneri. The 
Makhdum al-Mulk studied under his teacher Tafsir, Hadixh, Juris¬ 
prudence and other branches of Islamic learning 3 . An idea of the 
number of his students and disciples or the size of his madrasah and 
K&dinqah may be obtained from the following anecdote concerning 
the life of Makhdum al-Mulk Shaykh Sharf al-Din Yahya Maneri 4 . 
The kanlxxrl (dinner-table) of Sharf al-Din Abu Tawwamah was open 
to all students, guests and visitors. As the number of those attending 
the kantxxrl was great, it took a longer time to finish one’s meal and 
Makhdum al-Mulk thought that it was a mere waste of time for him¬ 
self. So he discontinued to attend it even at the risk of losing his 
usual meal. When Abu Tawwamah came to know the reason of his 

absence from the dinner-table, he arranged to have his meals served 
separately. 

Shaykh Sharf al-Din Abu Tawwamah wrote a book named 
Maqlkmaty a book on Tasawwuf\ The book gained popularity among 
the learned in the whole of India. In a manuscript collection of 
Tarassul-i-'Ayn aUMulk\> there arc two letters, one written to Sayyid 
Nasir al-Din, the Muqla 4 of Lahore asking for a copy of the Mafk- 
mat of Abu Tawwamah and the other acknowledging its receipt. 6 

1. Barani, pp. 148-49. History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 71, 75. 

2. The dates fit in with another statement of Shah Shu'ayb 
that Ma kh dum al-Mulk took leave from his parents before 
accompanying his teacher. Now, as his father died in 690/ 

A.D. 1291 (Calcutta Review , Vol. 71, p. 198), Makhdum al- 
Mulk must have left for Sunargawn before A. D. 1291. 

3. Islamic Culture y Vol. XXVII, Nol. I, 1953, p. 11. 

Calcutta Review , Vol. 71, p. 197. 

4. Shah Shu‘ayb : Manaqib al-A&fiya .,* vide at the end of 

Maktubat-i-Sadl , p. 340; Islamic Culture , Vol. XXVII, No. 
I, 1953, p. i2. 

5. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Culcutta, Manuscript No. F II. 
See J. A. S . B. 1923, pp. 274, 277. 
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It is very much regrettable that the book is lost to us. Whether 
the book was written in Bengal or outside is not known. 

Dr. Saghir Hasan al-Masumi suggests 1 that the authorship of 
NdM-i-}laqq % a book on Fiqh> should also be ascribed to him. But a close 
examination of the book shows that the book was not actually written 
by him but by one of his disciples on the basis of his teachings. 
The author’s introduction will bear testimony to it. The relevant 
portion is reproduced below 3 :— 

(1) “I admit of my inability and shortcomings. I am 
not unwise and unaware and ignorant (of my worth). 

(2) “Our predecessors have put forward the excuse, ‘he 
who writes, becomes the target (of critics)’ (thus implying 
that he also puts forward the same excuse). 

(3) “But to try so far as one can is better than to remain 
silent and inactive. 

(4) “I tried upto my ability; I put forward (have written) 
the fiqh in the garb of verse. 

(5) “Do not find fault with me; rather cover it with the 
robe of honour (i.e. improve upon it) if you can. 

1. Islamic Culture , Vol. XXVII, No. I, 1953, p. 11. 

2. There are two editions of the book, one from Bombay, A.D. 

1885, and the other from Kanpur, A. H. 1332. 


3. Xam-i-Haqq, Kanpur, A. H. 1332, pp. 5-6. 
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(6) “Though the Arabian horse runs swiftly, yet the lean 
and thin ass legs on i. e. somehow goes towards the goal. 

(7) “There are one hundred and eighty verses and ten 
chapters, which are befitting the people of today (i.e. 
commensurating the short time that they can devote 
towards religious studies.) 

(8) “It is short and pleasant, hence it has become unique. 

(9) “This is a reminiscence of Sharf for you; whose name is 
spread all over the world. 

(10) “His ancestry and birth-place is Bukhara; he got educa¬ 
tion and other achievements in Kh urasan.’* 

Verses No. 9 and 10 quoted above record that the book was a 
reminiscence from one Sharf whose name was spread throughout the 
world and who was born in Bukhara and received his education in 
Khurasan. So Sharf of verses may be identified with Mawlana Sharf 
al-Dln Abu Tawwamah. But they also suggest that he was not the 
author himself, rather from his reminiscence, some one else, probably 
his disciple wrote the book. In the first place, if he (Sharf) was the 
author himself, he would not have introduced himself in the third 
person while in the preceding verses, for example from verses 1-7, 
quoted above, he always used the first person. Secondly, he would 
not have claimed to be renowned throughout the world, while in the 
preceding verses, he expressed himself with humility. 

Nothing is available in the book to ascertain the name of the 
author or the place where it was written. But the date of completion 
of the book suggests that the book was written in Bengal. “693 years 
have elapsed since the death of the Prophet upto this year. In the first 
half of JamadI I, this versification was completed”. 1 By the date, 
4 693 years after the death of Prophet’, the author must have referred 
to the Hijrl year. We have already noted that Mawlana Sharf al-Dln 
Abu Tawwamah came to Bengal in between A.D. 1283-1287*. The 
book was probably written in 693/A.D. 1293 in Bengal* 

The book is a small one, having one hundred eighty verses and 
ten chapters. These ten chapters are in addition to three introductory 

1. Nam-i-Hiaqq, Kanpur, A.H. 1332, p. 18. 
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2. See, Supra f p. 72. 
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chapters dealing with H amd (praise of God),Na‘at (Praise of the Prophet 
and the four Kh alifahs) and the author’s introduction. The ten chap¬ 
ters dealing with the subject-matter of the book, are divided as follows. 

Chapter I deals with WadxC (ablution). It is divided into 
four sections :— 

Section I — Fard (obligatory part) of Wadxx. 9 

99 II — Sunnal of Wad u.’ 

III — Musta\xab (optional portion) of Wadxx 9 
99 IV — Makrnh (that which is hateful and 

unbecoming) of Wadu.’ 

Chapter II deals with those matters that nullify Wadu. 9 

Chapter III deals with Gh«.yg/ (bath). It is divided into 
three sections :— 

Section I — Fard of Ghusal. 

II — Sunnai of Ghusal. 

99 III — deals with the quantity of water that 

is required in Wadn 9 and Ghusal . 
Chapter IV deals with those matters that make Ghusal 
obligatory. 

Chapter V deals with Tayammum (purification by sand). 
Chapter VI deals with Namaz (Prayers). It is divided into 
four sections :— 

Section I — Fard of Namaz- 

99 II — Wajib (near obligatory) of Namaz - 

99 III — deals with additional prostration 

necessitated by committing mistakes in 
course of prayer. 

” IV — Sunnat of Namaz- 

Chapter VII deals with obligatory (Fard) prayers of the day 
and night. 

Chapter VIII deals’with obligatory Sunnat (Sunnat-i-Mu 9 akkadah) 
prayers of the day and night. 

Chapter IX deals with the fasting in the month of Ramadan. 

Chapter X deals with the penalty to be paid for breaking 

the fast in the month of Ramadan, 
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Last of all there is the FCh atimah or the concluding part in which 
the date of completion of the book has been given. 

(iv) Shah Muhammad Saghir 

Shah Muhammad Saghir composed Yusuf Jolekha (Yusuf 
<^fo>kha) in Bengali in the reign of Sultan GhiyatJh al-Dln A‘zam 
Shah 1 . The love story of Hadrat Yusuf and Zulaykha, the subject- 
matter of the book is available in the Holy Qur’an® and a few works 
of persian poets 3 . As will be seen presently, in the words of the poet 
himself, he based his book on the kitab meaning Arabic or Persian 
works and the Qur’an. 

The details about the life of the poet is not available. Dr. 
Enamul Haq 4 thinks that he belonged to a darwisfo family because he 
(the poet) takes the title of Shah. He was probably in the service 
of the Sultan 5 . 

The poet explains why he composed the book in Bengali. It 
is reproduced below 6 :— 

“In the fourth place, I shall relate something about 
the puthi (book). I have made up my mind (to write the book) 
giving up the fear of sin. The people are plunged in tales and 

1. Enamul Haq : Muslim Ba.hga.la Sahitya , Pakistan Publica¬ 
tions, Dacca, A.D. 1955, p. 56. For criticism see, Muh&mmadl 
(a Bengali monthly journal of Dacca), Paush, B. S. 1364, pp. 
197-202. 

2. Qur’an, XIII. 

3. The Persian works were written by Firdausi and Shaykfa ‘Abd 
Allah Ansarl. (E. G. Browne : A Literary History of Persia , 
Vol. II, Cambridge, 1928, pp. 131, 270). 

4. Muslim Bahgala Sahitya , Pakistan Publications, Dacca, A.D. 
1955, p. 58. 

5. Ibid, p. 58. 

6. E. Haq : Muslim Bahgala S&hitya , Pakistan Publications, 
Dacca, 1955, p. 59. Dr. E. Haq’s ms. lines 79-96. 

ss <af? srfsr 33 ii 
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fictions; everybody satisfies himself with what is dear to him. 
No one writes about the religious tales for fear of being blamed 
by others. I have thought over and come to the conclusion 
that the fear is unnecessary (literally false); language does not 
matter if the words are true. I have heard great men say, ‘in 
the store of jewels, words are a real worth.’ Taking the jewel¬ 
like words I shall write the religious tale of love. Yusuf and 
Zulaykh a became lovers; it is written in the Kit lib that they 
loved each other in a religious mood. (Even) when love did not 
find place in the heart of Yusuf, Zulaykh a steeped into the sea of 
tragedy. I have seen much in the Kitab and the Qur’an; the 
story of Yusuf and Zulaykh a is full of nectar.” 

Though the poet claims that he wrote his book on the 
basis of the Qur’an and the Kitab, it is not free from the 
local touch. It also depicts the Bengali setting. The follow¬ 
ing examples may be cited : 

(a) Shah Muhammad Saghlr refers to the marriage of I bn 
Amin, younger brother of Yusuf, with Bidhu Prabha, prin¬ 
cess of Madhupur 1 . Bidhu Prabha is the name of a Hindu 
girl and Madhupur is also the name of a place in Bengal. 


^ ^ \5* i 
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<3rfan u” 

1. E. Haq : Muslim Bkhg&la. Skhitya, Pakistan Publications, 

Dacca, 1955, p. 60, 
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The story of Yusuf Jolekha (Yusuf gu/aykha) is found in the 
Holy Qur’an, and the place of their activities is Egypt. 
The reference to these two Bengali names suggests that the 
book being written in Bengal received a Bengali character. 

(b) The merchant who bought Yusuf, is called a Maniru l . 
But this is a Bengali word derived from mani (jewel). 

(c) In describing the marriage of Zulaykha with ‘Aziz Misr, 
the poet freely refers to the ornaments and clothes used 
by the Bengali ladies even today. King ‘Aziz Misr 
came to receive his bride on a chaudol , a kind of transport 
used by the Muslims in Bengal during marriages. King 
Taimus (Zulaykha*s father) and his queen were chewing 
the pan ( betel-leaf ) a favourite thing in Bengal*. 

(v) Ibrahim Qawwam Faruqi 

Ibrahim Qawwam Faruqi wrote a Persian lexicon named 
Farhang-i-Ibrahurii, but it is better known as Sharfn&mah, because it 
was dedicated to the memory of Shaykh Sharf al-Dln Yahya Manerl 8 . 
The book was written in the reign of Sultan Rukn al-Dln Barbak 
Shah, of whom the author writes as follows :—“May Abu’l-Mu$affar 
Barbak Shah be Shah-i-‘Ato* (king of the world) and he is. May 
the kingdom of Jamshid be under him and it is.” 4 Again he writes, 
“O’ (the man) who has given many horses to one who asks for. 
Those who go on foot were given thousands of horses. The great 
Abu’l-Mu?affar, the world of favour that he is, whose smallest general 
gift is a horse.” 6 The eulogistic verses show that the author was in some 
way or other grateful to the Sulfan or was probably under his employ. 

1. Ibid. 

2. Shah Muhammad Saghir : Yusuf ^fctykha, Dr. E. Haq f s 
MS. Lines 121-124, 213-244, 1101. 

3. Urdu, October, 1952, p. 61; For verses in praise of Shoykb 
Sharf al-Dln Yahya Manerl, see, Sharfn&mah , ‘Sliyah 
Madrasah MS. Folio Nos. 2-3. 

4. Urdu , October, 1952, p. 66. 

|i^jU olw c-SCjjIj fj|^ 

Urdu , October, 1952, p. 66 r 
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The chief importance of the book lies in the fact that he has 
supplied the names of a few scholars and poets of the time . They 
arc as follows 1 :— 

(1) Amir Zayn al-Dm HarwI. He is called the poet-laureate 

(). 

(2) Amir Shahab al-Dln Hakim Kirmanl. He is called the 

‘pride of physician’ ( ). 

He was also a poet and was the author of a Persian lexicon 
named Farhang-i-Amlr Shahab al-Dln Ha Aim Kirmanl. 

(3) Mansur Shlrazl. He was a Persian poet. 

(4) Malik Yusuf bin Hamid was a poet. 

(5) Sayyid Jalal was a poet. 

(6) Sayyid Muhammad Rukn was a poet. 

(7) Sayyid Hasan was a poet. 

(8) Shaykh Waliedl. He was px^obably a teacher of the 
author. He passed this world when the author wrote his 
book. The author also refers to a book of the Shaykh 
named H abl Matin the subject-matter of which is not known. 

It is unfortunate that none of their writings have come down to 
us. We also do not know the subject matter on which they wrote 
except that of the lexicon of Amir Shahab al-Dln Kirmanl. Ibrahim 
Qawwam Faruql quoted a few lines,® but they do not throw any new 
light on the authors. 

(vi) Muhammad bin Yazdan Bakhsh 

Muhammad bin Yazdan Bakfesh famous as Khwajgl ShirwanI 
was a Mu\}addi(h (Scholar on the tradition of the Prophet) 

O L) ^ 6 3 Ijj Ij i 

O -) Ij ^ y 

1. Ibid. pp. 61 ff. (See also, Sharfnamah , ‘Allyah Madrasah MS. 
Folio Nos. 23, 43, 49, 60, 185, 231 and 241). 

2. Ibid. 
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and transcribed in Ikdalah, the capital of Sul fan ‘Ala 9 al-Dln Husayn 
Shah three volumes of §ablb al-Bubhari. 1 2 3 

(vii) Muhammad Buda’i ‘urf Sayyid Mir ‘Alawi 

His book Hidayatal-R ami* was dedicated to Sultan ‘Ala* al-Dln 
Husayn Shah. Hidayat al-Rami is a book on archery containing twenty 
seven chapters ( tab ). Some drawings representing the archers in 
Indian costume drawing the bow in various attitudes are appended 
to the book. The date of composition of the book is not known. 
The transcribed copies preserved in the British Museum cannot be 
dated before the 17th century. 

Contribution—a resume 

The writings of the Muslim scholars may be grouped into 
following heads (1) Islamic sciences like Fiqh and (2) the 

Persian lexicons and Persian poetry, (3) the religious tales and 
(4) the archery.* 

(1) The Islamic Sciences 

The writings on the Islamic Sciences are represented by jVaw-i- 
Ifaqq and transcription of Sabih al-Bukhari . For a country like Bengal, 
where Islam just obtained its political hold, books of such nature 
were of supreme importance. They were meant to teach the people 
on fundamental principles of Islam. Nam4-Haqq deals with essential 
principles like IVadu 9 (ablution), Namaz (prayers), Fasts in the month 
of Ramadan and Ghusal (obligatory bath), all those subjects that guide 
the Muslims in their day to day life. This shows that it was intended 

1. Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental Public 
Library at Bankipore> Vol. V, Part I, Nos. 130-32. 

2. Charles Rieu : Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum , London, A. D. 1881, Vol. II, p. 489, No. Add. 
26, 306. 

3. We do not know where the Maqamat (see, Supra, p. 72) of 
Shay kb Sbarf al-Dln Abu Tawwamah was written, neither do 
we know what was the subject matter of l^abl Matin ofShaykh 
WabedI (see, Supra i p. 79). We have not included §uf! 
writings because (a) they have not come down to us except for 
a few letters and (b) the activities of the $ufls form a 
separate chapter. See, Chapter III, Section (c). 
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for ordinary persons i.e. those who did not receive advanced studies 
on theological subjects. The author of Nam-i-llaqq himself says that 
the book was befitting the people of his time who could devote 
short time to the study of religious books. 

(2) The Persian Lexicon and Persian Poetry 

We shall see later 1 that the official language during the period 
under review was Persian. Moreover many of the religious books 
available at that time were written in that language. Nam-i-flaqq 
is an important example to be cited. So the importance of the Persian 
lexicons cannot be underestimated. The fact that one of the poets 
received the title of Malik al-Shtfara (poet-laureate) suggests that the 
Persian poetry received patronage from the Sultans. 

(3) The Religious Tales 

The importance of the religious tales in Bengali has been expla¬ 
ined by Shah Muhammad Saghir (the author of Yusuf Julaykha) 
himself. 2 He says that people were plunged in tales and fictions. 
The gravity of the situation will be clear if we remember that a large 
number of local people were converted to Islam; 3 they did not know 
the Arabic or Persian languages in which the religious books were then 
available. A Bengali Muslim poet makes the point further clear, 
when he says, “Bengalees are born in Bengal out of their misfortune. 
They do not understand Arabic language, nor do they understand 
their own religion. They all remain (satisfied) with mythological 
tales.” 4 In another place he says, “Kavlndra composed the Mahabh- 
a rata at the order of Lashkar Paragal Khan. Both Hindus and 
Muslims read that book in their respective houses and none remem- 

1. Chapter VI. 

2. See, Supra , pp. 76-77. 

3. See, Chapter III, Section (C). 

4. Sayyid Sultan : Ophate Rasul, (correctly Wafat-i-Rasul,) 
edited by Ali Ahmad, B.S. 1356, p. 7. 

<^fC*rtT7f I 

irtwtsn fifcTO m i 

♦first* am m fcRii 


11 
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bers the name ot Khoda. and Rasul (God and His Prophet).” 1 Under 
the circumstance, it was but natural that the Muslim scholars 
should have taken up their pen to write Muslim religious tales just 
to divert the people from the non-Muslim ones. More importance 
may be attached to the fact that it was written in the language of 
the people and in so doing Shah Muhammad Saghlr did a great 
service to the cause of Muslim culture in Bengal. 

(4) The Archery 

Hid&yat at-Ra.ml , a book on archery suggests that the Muslim 
scholars also devoted their attention to the writing of books on 
military sciences. The Muslims were ruling a country where geography 
and climate were unfamiliar to them. So the book on archery 
helped them in understanding the war-tactics that they had to 
follow. This further suggests that the Muslims paid due attention 
to both religious and secular studies. 

Syllabus Taught in the Madrasahs 

It has been pointed out earlier that a number of madrasahs were 
built by the Bengal Sultans. 2 Mawlana Sharf al-Dln Abu Tawwamah 
maintained an academy at Sunargawn 3 , while a few Sufis also main¬ 
tained some madrasahs or imparted religious instructions in their Kha- 
nqahs . 4 Nothing definite is known regarding the syllabus taught in 
these madrasahs. The following references are available in the 
inscriptions :— 

(a) QadI al-Nasir Muhammad granted subsistence to ‘‘men 
of learning for the inculcation of the Muslim Law and to 
manifest Divine Faith among the haughty”. 6 

1. Sayyid Sul{an : Waf&t-i-Rasul, edited by Ali Ahmad, 
B. S. 1356, Preface. 

to hih 'Htsn i 

%tflf ii 
tot < ’tc? i 

c*ft»n StpRT HI OTtSEH II 

2. Chapter III, Section (A), pp. 42-45. 

3. Supra, p. 72. 

4. Chapter III, Section (c). 

5. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemita, 1917-18, p. 18. 
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(b) Sultan 'Ala* al-Dln Husayn Shah built a madrasah “for the 
teaching of the sciences of religion and for instruction in the 
principles which lead to certainty.” 1 

Both these inscriptions emphasize the teaching of Muslim Law 
and the Islamic religious sciences. The Islamic religious sciences 
include the Qur’an (the Holy Book), the Tafsir (the commentary of the 
Qur’an,) the Health andthe/u^A. The writing of a book 

on Fiqh and the transcription of J ami' al-Bukharl/just discussed earlier,* 
further strengthens the view that these subjects were taught in the 
madrasahs , Books on these subjects were then available, as also long 
after, only in Arabic and Persian languages. 8 So it may be concluded 
that Persian and Arabic languages were also included in the syllabus 
taught in the madrasahs . The fact that a Persian lexicon was written 
by Ibrahim Qawwam Faruql strengthens this view. 

1. Memoirs pp. 157-58. 

2. Supra , pp. 80-81. 

3. JVa.m-i~H.aqq was in Persian, the transcription of Jami'al - 
Bu'sharl was in Arabic. 




SECTION (C) 

THE SUFIS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 


(a) Sufism 

“Of all great religions of Western Asia, Islam has generally 
been regarded as the most worldly and least ascetic” 1 . Yet from 
the second century of its existence, it let loose that popular force 
which later on came to be known as Sufism.* “Sufism speaks' of 
advancement in the spiritual life as a ‘journey* and the seeker 
after God as a Sa.Uk or‘traveller*. Its teaching is intended to guide 
the traveller to the attainment of perfect ‘knowledge’ (ma'rifat) of 
God, the only Reality diffused through ail things. Subsequently, 
the wandering soul is led onwards by slow ‘stages* (maqamat) and 
through the experience of certain states (ahwal), along a ‘Path’ (a 9 \- 
\ariqat), to the desired goal of union with God, called fanaJi’l-haqiqat, 
absorption (lit. extinction) in Reality” 3 This fana is the state which 
precedes that of baqa 4 (perpetuity) which is an eternal existence. 
According to Shushtery, “by Fana , the Sufi means self-negation or 
negation of earthly tendency, and Baqa, retention of spiritual existence 
or extraction of evil qualities or retention of virtue or permanency of 
mind from sensible objects to spiritual reality, the extinction of material 
desires and the loss of selfish consciousness” 5 

Sufism developed into a number of Orders or Sects of which 
four exerted great influence in India. They are, (1) the Chishtiyah, 
(2) the Suhrawardiyah, (3) the Qaderiyah and (4) the Naqda-bandiyah . 
All other orders that developed later were sub-divisions of these 

1. H.A.R. Gibb: Mohammedanism , Oxford University Press, 
AD. 1953, p. 129. 

2. Ibid, pp. 129-31.; Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
Vol. XI (Saints and Martyrs). 

3. J. A. Subhan : Sufism, its Saints and Shrines. Lucknow, 
A.D. 1938, p. 67. For details on the stages of the §u/l 
training see, A. M. A. Shushtery : Outlines of Islamic 
Culture , Vol. II, A. D. 1938, pp. 470-71. 

4. J.A. Subhan: Op cit, p. 83. 

5. A.M.A. Shushtery: Op cit , pp. 482-83. 
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four 1 . The order of many of the Sufis that came to Bengal, during 
the period under review, cannot be determined, though it may be 
assumed that quite a large number of them belonged to the Chi&\tiyah 
or the Suhrawardiyah schools. 

(b) Sufism in Bengal 

The Sufism in Bengal was not an indigenous growth; it was 
imported from the west, from Central Asia through Northern India. 
A large number of Su/is came to Bengal; according to tradition, some 
of them came even before the Muslim conquest*. An idea of the 
influence of Su/lr in Bengal may be had from a letter written by Mir 
Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir SimnanI to Sultan Ibrahim Sharql of 
Jawnpur 8 . He writes, “God be praised! what a good land is that of 
Bengal where numerous saints and ascetics came from many directions 
and made it their habitation and home. For example at Devgaon 
seventy leading disciples of the Shaikh of Shaikh Hazrat Shaikh 
Shahabuddin Suharwardi are taking their eternal rest. Several 
saints of the Suharwardi order are lying buried in Mahisun and this 
is the case with the saints of Jalilia order in Deotala. In Narkoti 
some of the best companions of the Shaikh of Shaikh Ahmad Damishqi 
are found. Hazrat Shaikh Sharfuddin Tawwama, one of the twelve of 
the Qadarkhani order whose chief pupil was Hazrat Shaikh Sharfuddin 
Maneri is lying buried at Sonargaon. And then there was Hazrat 
Bad Alam and Badr Alam Zahidi. In short, in the country of Bengal 
what to speak of the cities there is no town and no village where holy 
saints did not come and settle down. Many of the saints of the 
Suharwardia order are dead and gone under earth but those still 
alive are also in fairly large number”. 4 

It is, therefore, clear that Bengal became a stronghold of the 
Sufis during the early Muslim period. The present section has 
been divided into two parts. Part I deals with the biographical 
sketch of the Sufis and Part II with the influence of Sufis in the 
growth of Muslim culture. 

1. J.A. Subhan : Op cit , p. 174.; H.A.R. Gibb : Op cit , 
Chapters VII & IX. 

2. See Infra, pp. 86 ff. 

3. This saint was a disciple of Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Haqq of 
Pandwah. {Akhb&r al-Akhy&r, p. 166). 

4. Quoted by Prof. Hasan Askari in Bengal : Past and 
Present , Vol. LXVII, Serial No. 130, 1948, Pp. 35-36. 
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Part I- The Biographical Sketch 

The following biographical sketch is derived from hagiolo- 
gical literature. The accounts are full of mysterious tales, which on 
reasonable grounds seem to be preposterous. But no attempt is made 
to omit those materials. These details have been given to gauge the 
depth of credulity of the local people and the general influence that 
the saints exerted on them. Wherever possible, epigraphical and 
other evidences have been produced to check the mistakes in chrono¬ 
logy. No attempt is made to give an exhaustive list of the saints. 
A select study is made below in order to show how these saints inter¬ 
linked Bengal with the rest of the Muslim world, and at the same time 
how they spread out in every part of Bengal. 

(a) Sufis, who are believed to have come before Muslim 

Conquest 

Some Sufis are believed to have come to Bengal before the 
Muslim conquest. They are immortalised in the hearts of men 
through tradition, handed down from generation to generation. It 
is difficult to determine how and when they came or how far 
they contributed to the spread of Islam in Bengal, but the places 
where they are believed to be lying buried, are venerated by the 
people even to-day. 

(i) Baba Adam Shahid of Rampal 

Baba Adam Shahid is generally considered to be the earliest 
in this category. 1 He is now lying buried at Rampal, about half a 
mile away from Ballal-bajri, (believed to be the capital of one king 
Ballal Sena) in Munshiganj sub-division, Dacca district. Tradition 
relates that while he was living in Makkah as Sifaqir , a certain Muslim 
of Kanai-Cheng, a village not far from Rampal fled away from the 
oppression of king Ballal Sena for his offence of sacrificing a cow on 
the occasion of the birth of his son, appe a red before him (the saint) 
and related the story of his being persecuted by a Hindu king. Hear¬ 
ing that there was a country in which there was no religious toleration 
the saint was moved and came to Bengal with six to seven thousand 
of his followers. He encamped near Rampal and began sacrificing 
cows. This led to his conflict with king Ballal Sena. The saint was 
ultimately killed by the king, but by a curious stroke of fate the king 

1. For the tradition of Baba Adam Shahid, See, J.A.S.B. 
1889, Vol. LVII, pp. 12 ff. 
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and his family lost their lives by throwing themselves into agnikimda 
or a pit of fire. The tomb of the saint is found even to-day in front 
of a mosque, built in the time of Sultan Jalal al-Dm Fath Shah in 
the year 888/A.D. 1483. 1 

Tt has been pointed out earlier 2 that Muslims had contact 
with Bengal through the Arab traders long before the Turkish conquest. 
But whether this contact could lead to the settlement of the Muslims 
in the interior in a place like Rampal is doubtful. The Fath Shah 
inscription attached to the mosque does not refer to the saint; it is 
doubtful whether Malik Kafur, the builder of the mosque, knew 
about the saint or the tradition. But the story (except its earlier 
portion i.e. king Ballal oppressed a Muslim for sacrificing a cow, who 
fled away to Makkah and appeared before Baba Adam) has been 
related by Ananda Bha^a in his Ballal Charita 3 . Ballal’s enemy has 
been named Bayadumba, obviously a corruption of Baba Adam, and 
the enemies have been called Mlechchas (a word frequently used 
by Hindu writers in this period to denote the Muslims) consisting of 
five thousand strong. The fate of the king and his family has been 
described as it is found in the tradition. In spite of Ananda Bha^a’s 
corroboration, the historiocity of the event cannot be determined, 
because even Ananda BhaUa’s date has been a matter of controversy 
and many scholars challenge its authenticity. 4 5 N. N. Vasu records 
that there was one Ballal Sena, a gamlndar of note who rose to some 
prominence in Vikrampur towards the close of the 14th century 
A. D. He belongs to vaidya caste and he was different from Ballal 
Sena of the Sena dynasty and it was at his instance that Ananda 
Bhatla wrote his book. 6 The date of this second Ballal Sena saw 
the complete dismemberment of the Hindu power in East Bengal. 
If this identification of N. N. Vasu proves correct, Baba Adam’s date 
may be put to the end of the 14th century A. D. 

1. For inscription of this mosque, See, J. A.S.B. A.D. 1889, 
p. 23, Plate, V. See also J.A.S.B. 1873, p. 285. 

2. See, Supra , p. 17. 

3. Ballal Charita by Ananda Bha^a, translated by H. P. 
fcastrl, Chapters XXVI & XXVII. 

4. History of Bengal, Vol. I, Dacca University, A.D. 1943, 
pp. 239-41. 

5. J. A.S. B. 1896, pp. 36-37. 
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(ii) Shah Saltan Rami 

The dargah of the saint exists at Madanpur in the Netrakona 
sub-division of the district of Mymensingh. In 1829 the Govern¬ 
ment tried to confiscate the property attached to the dargah , but the 
Kharftm produced a Persian document of 1671 A. D. and saved the 
property. The document claimed that Shah Suljan Rum! came to 
Madanpur in 445/A.D. 1053. 1 It is said that a certain Koch King 
accepted Islam at his hands and donated the village to the saint. 1 
If this is true, the story must relate to a much later date as the Kochas 
became supreme in this region 8 long after the overthrow of the Senas 
in 13th century A. D. 

(iii) Shah Sultan Mahisawar 

He is lying buried at Mahasthan in Bogra district. 4 It is said 
that he was the son of a certain king of Balkh. He occupied the throne 
after the death of his father, but left home being disgusted of luxurious 
life. He became a disciple of Sbaykh Tawflq of Damascus, who 
ordered him to preach Islam in Bengal. He arrived at Hariram Nagar 
via Sandvip and killed a Kali worshipper, king Balarama, while the 
king’s minister accepted Islam. Then he went to Mahasthan where he 
fought against king Para&urama and his sister &ila Devi. The king was 
killed, while his sister drowned herself in the river Karatoya. 5 The 
account of his war with king ParaSurama, with minor variations, has 
come down through tradition, recorded by various authors. He is call¬ 
ed Mahisawar or fish-rider. It is said that he came on a boat shaped 
like a fish or with the figure-head of a fish. It is difficult to identify 

1. Enamul Haq : Bahge SJlfi Prabhava , Calcutta, A. D. 
1935, p. 138. 

2. Ibid; Bengal District Gazetteers : Mymensingh , A. D. 1917, 
p. 152. 

3. E. Gait : History of Assam , Calcutta & Simla, A. D. 1926, 
pp. 46 ff. 

4. For tradition on this saint see, J. A S . B. 1875, Part I, 
No. 2, pp. 183-186. 

J. A. S. B. 1878, Part I, No. I, pp. 88-95. 

Bengal District Gazetteers : Bogra, 1910, pp. 154-5. 

5. Enamul Haq : Bahge Sxtfi Prabh&oa, Calcutta, A. D. 1935, 
PP. 140-41. 
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him, 1 but people of the locality regard him as one of the great saints. 
In the year 1096/A. D. 1685 Emperor Aurangzeb issued a sanad 2 to 
Sayyid Muhammad Tahir, Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman and Sayyid 
Muhammad Rida confirming their right on the Lakhiraj land attached 
to the dargah of the saint. The deed bears the seal of Kokultash 
Mu?affar Jang and is in the form of an order to the officials, Muta- 
$addis, Chawdhuris , and Qanungos of Pargana Silbari in Sarkar Bazuha 
and directs them to respect the Lakhiraj of the saint Muhammad 
AfaAlsawar. This sanad refers to earlier sanads and farmans granted 
by earlier Sultans. The dargah was an old one, but how old nobody 
can say, because the earlier sanads referred to by this one, have not 
come down to us. 

(iv) Makhdum Shah Dawlah Shahid 

He is lying buried in Shahzadpur in the district of Pabna. 3 
Tradition connects him with Mu'az-bin-Jabal, a companion of the 
Prophet. According to tradition he came from Yaman, with the 
permission of his father Mu‘az-bin-Jabal and accompanied by a large 
number of followers, some of whom were his near relatives. On way 
he met Jalal al-Dln Bukhari who gave him two pigeons. Their ship 

1. H. Beveridge (J. A. S. B. 1878, Parti, No. I, p. 91) 
writes as follows :—“The only genuine inference which 
we can make, I think, from Muhammad Shah’s history is, 
that he was the hero of a popular rising. He was not a 
fighting man apparently, and is never called a Ghazi , 
like the famous Ismail of Rangpur. Parasuram was 
probably a bigoted tyrant, and was killed by those of 
his subjects who had turned Muhammadans. This 
view is supported by the local tradition that Parasuram 
could not bear the sight of a Musalman. It seems also 
certain that Muhammad Shah was helped by Parasuram’s 
own subjects; for the tradition is, that one Harpal, 
the Raja’s sweeper, used to convey information to 
Muhammad.” 

2- The text and the translation of the sanad will be found 
in J. A. S. B. 1878, Part I, No. 1, pp. 92-93. 

3, For tradition regarding Makhdum Shah Dawlah, See, 
J. A. S. B. 1904, part I, No. 3, pp. 262-271. 

Bengal District Gazetteers : Pabna> 1923, pp. 121-126. 
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continued eastward sail till at last it struck near Shahzadpur. The 
king, who was the master of Bihar, gave resistance to the settlement of 
these foreigners; the saint, including some of his followers lost their 
lives in the battle that followed. 

The date of the saint is not so old as that of Mu‘az bin Jabal 
who died in A.H. 17 or 18 1 , though he might have connection with 
the family of that companion of the Prophet. The date of Jalal al- 
Dln Bukhari is fixed from A. D. 1192-1291. 2 If there is any truth in the 
statement that he met Jalal al-Dln Bukhari, it may be supposed that 
Makhdum Shah Dawlah Shahid came to Shahzadpur in the 13th 
century A.D. i.e. after the conquest of Lakhnawtl by Muhammad 
Bakfatyar Khaljl. The Shahzadpur mosque attached to the dargah , 
is endowed with 722 (Seven hundred twenty two) bighas of rent-free 
lands, held direct from Government by trustees or mutawallis*. 

(v) Makhdum Shah Mahmud Ghaznawi 

Dr. Enamul Haq relates a tradition 4 according to which the 
dargah of this saint exists in Mangalkot in Burdwan district. He is 
commonly known as R&ha Plr. He fought with king Vikram-Kefcaii 
of Mangalkot and preached Islam. 

Beside these, the dargah of Sultan Bayazld of Bis^am 5 6 and the 
fountain attached to the name of Shaykh Farid, occupy important 
position in Chittagong. How these names came to be prevalent in 
Chittagong is not known, because none of these saints seem to have 
ever come to Bengal. Dr. Enamul Haq a identifies the former with 
Shah Sultan Mahlsawar of Mahasthan ( No. iii above ), and the 
latter with Shaykh Farid al-Dln Ganj-i-Shakar 7 (died A.D. 1269). 
He also suggests that Shaykh Farid in his wandering, might have once 
come to Chittagong and Faridpur., which again, according to the 

1. J.A.S.B. 1904, Part I, No. 3, p. 270. ~~ 

2. John A. Subhan: Op cit, p. 236. 

3. J.A.S.B. 1904, Part I, No. 3, p. 267. 

4. Barige Sufi Prabhava , Calcutta, A.D. 1935, p. 129. 

5. For details on this saint see, Tad&kirat al-Awliyz * of Farid 
al-Dln VlHar, edited by R. A. Nicholson, London, A. D. 
J905, Vol. I, pp. 144ff. 

6. Bahge Sufi Prabhava ? Calcutta, A.D. 1935, pp. 147-48, 

7. Ibid, p. 14§ : 
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same author was after the name of Shaykh Farid 1 . In the contem¬ 
porary hagiological literature, there is no reference to Shaykh Farid’s 
visit to Bengal. In the Muslim coins, inscriptions and Bengali litera¬ 
ture, Faridpur was for a long time known as Fathabad,* a name 
given to it by the Muslims after its conquest by Jalal al-Din Muhammad 
Shah. Even if Faridpur or Shaykh Farid’s fountain in Chittagong 
were named after Shaykh Farid, the visit of the saint was not neces¬ 
sary, his disciples might have given the name as well. 

(b) Sufis of the Early Muslim Period 

Names of Su/*Lr of this category' are available from compara¬ 
tively reliable sources like inscriptions and biographical works. Even 
then, our sources are meagre and knowledge scanty. But as far as 
can be gathered, they exerted great influence in the spread of Islam; 
some of them even interfered in the politics of the country. The 
Sultans looked upon them with esteem and respect; they visited the 
shrines, built Kljanqahs, tombs and mosques in their honour. Some 
of them even granted lands for the maintenance of their shrines. 

(i) Makhdum Shaykh Jalal al-Din Tabriz! 

Among the saints of this category, Makhdum Shaykh Jalal 
al-Din Tabriz! 3 seems to be the first to come to Bengal. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Chisjhti, iri his Mirat a/-Asrar 4 calls him Abu’l Qasim 
Makhdum Shaykh Jalal Tabriz!. He was born in Tabriz in Persia 
and was the disciple first of Shaykh Abu Sa‘!d Tabrizi and then after 

1. Ibid , p. 149. 

2. “Mint-towns in Mediaval Bengal”, by Mir Jahan in 
Proceedings of the Pakistan History Conference , third session, 
Dacca, A.D. 1953. Blochmann’s contribution in J.A.S.B. 
1873. Vijaya Gupta: Pa dm a Purana y edited by B. K. 
Bhattachcrjee, Ban! Niketan, Barisal, p. 2. 

3. Details about him will be obtained from 

(a) Ayn-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 406; (b) Akhbar al-A\hyar, 
p. 44; (c) Khazlnat al-A%fiya\ Vol. I, pp. 278 ff. (d) 
Kh u r sh u/- i -J ah an Numa. of Hah! Bakhsh in J.A.S.B . 
1895. There were three Sufis in Bengal with the name 
of Jalal. For other two sec later. 

4. c Abd al-Rahnian Chisht!: Mirat al-Asrar y Dacca Univer¬ 
sity manuscript No. 16. A.R./143, Folio 19. 
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his death, of Shaykh Shah&b al-Dln Suhrawardy. 1 Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Haqq Dehlawi has given an example of his extreme devotion to his 
teacher Shahab al-Dln Suhrawardy. Shahab al-Dln Suhrawardy 
often used to make pilgrimage to the holy city of Makkah and Shaykh 
Jalal TabrizI used to follow him. As Shaykh Shahab al-Dln was ill, 
he could not take cold food. Shaykh Jalal Tabriz! used to put a stove 
on his head, so that he could provide his teacher with hot food whenever 
he wanted. 8 When Shaykh Jalal TabrizI reached Dehll, he was 
received by Sultan Shams al-Dln lltutmish (A.D. 1210-1236) and 
the Shaikh al-Islam Ni^am al-Dln Sughra. 3 The Sultan ordered 
that arrangement be made for his stay near the palace. At this the 
Sh^kh al-Islam grew jealous, and brought a few charges against him, 
the most serious one is that of incontinence with a disreputable woman. 4 
But he was in good terms with Khwajah Qutb al-Dln Bakhtyar 
Kakl and Shaykh Baha *al-Dln Zakariya. 5 Ultimately the falsehood 
of the charge was proved. 6 But Shaykh Jalal TabrizI proceeded 
towards Bengal. 7 

The spiritual exploit of the saint in Bengal has been the 
subject of &ekh &itbhodaya f (correctly Shaykh {hubhodaya ) 8 a later work 

1. A\hbar al-Akhyar, p. 44.; A’yn-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 406.; 
Khazlnat al-A$jiya *, Vol. I, p. 278 ; Ghulam Afcmad 
Khan : Siraj al-Majali$ ( Urdu translation of Khayr al- 
Majalis , a collection of rnalfxxzat of Khwajali Nasir al- 
Dln Mahmud, Chiragh-i-Dehli), Dehll, A. H. 1346, 
p. 55. 

2. A'Aabar al-Adhyar, p. 44 ; Khazlnat al-Asfiya\ Vol. I, 
p. 478. Muslim Nizami: Irshad-i-Mahbub (Urdu transla¬ 
tion of Fawddd aUFawad \ a collection of malfuzat of 
Shaykh Ni$am al-Dln Awliya), Dehll pp. 351-52. 

3. Khazlnat al-Asfiya\ Vol. I, p. 289. 

4. Akhbar al-Akhyar, pp. 44-45. 

Khazlnat al-A&fiya\ Vol. I, pp. 279 ff.; Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan: KJ^wajgan-i-Chi^\t (including urdu translation 
of Fawa'id al - Salikln, a collection of malfuzat of Qu|b 
al-Dln Bakhtyar Kakl), pp. 129 ff 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid . 

7. Ibid . 

8. Edited by Sukumar Sen, Calcutta, A.D. 1927. Regardi ng 
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attributed to Hal&yudha Mifcra, a courtier of King Lakshmana Sena 
(died sometime after A.D. 1205), 1 the last king of the Sena dynasty. 
According to scholars the book is spurious, “prepared to establish a 
right to the Bais Hazari estates during the preparation of Todar Mai’s 
rent-roll in Akbar’s time”.* According to this book, the saint came to 
Bengal before Muhammad Bakhtyar’s conquest, and foretold the 
impending Turkish attack on Lakshmana Sena’s Kingdom. 3 It 
relates that he was born at Etawah (in modern U.P. in India), his 
father’s name was Kafur and he received education with the help of 
one merchant named Ramadan Khan and left home at the com¬ 
plicity of that merchant. He came to Bengal in black robe, with a 
turban on head, a bowl and an ‘asa (stick) in hand. On reaching 
Bengal he built a K&anqah, where he used to feed thousands of poor, 
destitutes and travellers 4 . A number of miracles are ascribed to 
him. According to Shaikh ^ubhodaya, one night while the Shaykh 
was living in a forest, three tigers came, saluted him and went away 5 . 
According to AVhbar al-AVhyar, he converted at a look, a Hindu milk¬ 
man of Badayun 6 . Seeing his miraculous activities, the king (Laksh¬ 
mana Sena) built a dargah and a mosque and made liberal grant of 
land for their maintenance 7 . 

The stories in Shaykh S ubhodaya are fictitious. This stieng- 
therxs the view that the book is spurious. In the first place, Shaykh 
Jalal TabrizI was not born in Etawah, rather he was born in Tabriz 
in Persia. 8 Secondly, he could not have come to Bengal before 
Muhammad Bakhtyar’s conquest. According to Fawa'd al-Fawad , 
Fawad al-Salikin and all later works on the biography of the Sufis, 

the authenticity of the book see, Memoirs , pp. 105-106. 

1. History of Bengal , Vol. I, Dacca University, 1943, p. 225. 

2. Memoirs , pp. 105-106. 

3. Shaykh 6 ubhodaya , edited by Sukumar Sen, Calcutta, A.D. 
1927, p. 7. 

4. Ibid, p. 91. 

5. Ibid, p. 11. 

6. Akhbar al-Akhyar , pp. 44-45. 

7. Shaykh & ubhodaya, edited by Sukumar Sen, Calcutta, A.D. 
1927, pp. 11 & 98-113. 

8. Beside the hagiological literature referring him as al- 

Tabrizi an inscription categorically calls him Jf 

jljxi (See Memoirs , p. 102). 
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he came to Dehll, when Sul Jan Shams al-Dln Iltutmish was on the 
throne 1 . So he could not have come to Dehli before A. D. 1210 when 
Sul {an Iltutmish ascended the throne , not to speak of coming to 
Bengal before that date. (Lakshmana Sena died in A.D. 1206), 

In Pandwah, there is a set of buildings which go by the name 
of Bail dargah or Shrine of Shah Jalal al-Dln Tabriz! 2 . These buil¬ 
dings are, (a) one Jami*masjid, (b) two Chill akhanahs, (c) one Tanur 
Kha nah (kitchen), (d) one bhandar Lhanah (store house) (f) Haj! 
Ibrahim’s tomb and (g) Salami darwazah (entrance gate ). The 
original shrine was built by Sul{an ‘Ala’ al-Dln ‘All Shah (A.H. 
742-43/1341-42) at the order of the saint in dream. 3 The original 
mosque was also probably built by him, which was repaired by Shah 
Ni‘mat Allah in 1075/A.D. 1664 4 . The Bhandar Kfaa nah was 
erected by one Chand Shan in 1084/A.D. 1673 5 . The inscription 
attached to the Lakshmana Sena Dalan shows that the astanah of 
Shaykh Jalal Tabriz! was repaired by one Muhammad ‘All of Burji 
in 1134/A. D. 1722. 6 The inscription in Tanur Kh a nah shows that it 
was built by one Sa‘ad Allah in 1093/A.D. 1682. 7 The endowment 
to the shrine of the saint is known as Bais Hazarl (containing twenty 
tow thousand bighas of land). 8 

There is another chillakhanah at a place called Deotala, 
which was given the name of Tabrizabad after the name of the saint. 
Four inscriptions, referring to Tabrizabad have so far been discovered. 
They are detailed below 

(a) Inscription of Sul{an Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah, 9 
dated 868/A.D. 1464. It records the erection of a 

1. Akhbar al-Akhyar, pp. 44 ff.; Khazlnat al-Asfiya\ vol I, 

pp. 278 ff.; Irdhad-i-Mahbub, op cit 9 pp. 255-56; Fawa'd 
al-Salikln , op cit 9 pp. 129 ff. 

2. For details see, (a) Khur$ud-i-Jahan Numa of Ilah! 
Bakhsh in J.A,S.B. 1895, pp. 200-202, (b) Memoirs , pp. 
97-106. 

3. Riy ad, pp. 94-95. 

4. Memoirs, p. 100. See also J.A.S.B. 1895, p. 201. 

5. For inscription see, Memoirs , p. 102. 

6. Ibid, p. 103; J.A.S.B. 1895, p. 201. 

7. Memoirs , p. 104. 

8. Ibid , p. 106. 

9. Ibid, p. 169 ; J.A.S.B . 1874, p. 296. Blochmann has 
wrongly read Tiruabad. 
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Jami ( mosque at Tabrizabad by one Ulugh Murabit 
Khan; 

(b) a second inscription of the same Sultan. 1 The date is 
broken. It records the erection of a mosque “in the 
blessed town of Tabrizabad, generally known as 
Deotala”; 

(c) one inscription of Sultan Nasir al-Dln Nusrat Shall 
dated 934/A.D. 1527. 2 It records the erection of a 
mosque by one Shir Khan, “in the town of Shaykh 
Jalal Muhammad TabrizI”; 

(d) an inscription of Sulavman Karram 3 , dated 978/A.D. 
1571. Tt. records the erection of a mosque “in the 
blessed town of Tabrizabad, known as Deotala”. 

The above discussion brings out the following important 
points. The saint was born at Tabriz and his name was Shaykh 
Jalal al-Dln TabrizI. His original name might have been Abu’l 
Qasim, as found in Mirat al-Asrar. From the names of his contem¬ 
porary saints, Qu$b al-Dln Bakhtyar Kakl, Baha’al-Dln Zakariya, 
Shaykh al-Islam Ni?am al-Dln Sughra under Sultan Shams al-Dln 
Iltutmish, it may be concluded that the saint lived towards the later 
part of the 12th and the earlier part of the 13th centuries A.D. The 
evidence of SbajAh &ubhodaya that he came to Bengal in the reign of 
Lakshmana Sena cannot be accepted, because he came to Dehll, not 
to speak of Bengal, sometimes after A.D. 1210 when Sul|an Shams 
al-Dln Iltutmish ascended the throne. 

The saint exerted a great influence in Bengal, attracting a 
large number of people around him. Two places in Bengal that 
received prominence by his presence are Pandwah and Deotala, 
the latter received the name of Tabrizabad after his name. The 
construction of Tanxxr Kfaa nah, Bhandar Kh a nah referred to earlier, 

\Tj.AS.B 1874." 

<j 

2. Memoirs , p. 171. 

is a mistake for [£4^^^*] (See, Ibid , p. 171, note). 

3. Ibid, p. 170. 
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denotes that the IQianqah of the saint made arrangements for feeding 
the people that came to visit the dargkh. 

The date and place of death of the saint is a matter of con¬ 
troversy. According to ^4kh£ar al-Akhyar 1 he is lying buried in Bengal, 
but according to Abu’l Fadl, he died in Deo Mahal*, identified with 
Maidive islands 8 . According to Khazmat al-As/iya' he died in 642/A.D 
1244, 4 while according to Tadhkirat-i-Awliya'-i-Hind. an Urdu bio¬ 
graphy of the saints, he died in 622/A.D. 1225. 5 

1. Akhb&r al’Akhyikr, p. 46. 

2. h'yn-i-Akbarl , p. 406. 

3. J.A.S.B. 1895, pp. 230 ff; 1873, p. 260. 

4. Kh azlnat al-Asfiya ’, Vol. I, p. 283; J.A.S.B. 1873, p. 560 ; 
John A. Subhan; Op cit, p. 331. 

5. Mirza Muhammad Akhtar Dehlawl: Tadhkirat-i-Awliya- 
i-Hind, Part I, p. 56. 

Enamul Haq: Bahge Sufi Prabhava , Calcutta, A. D. 1935, 
p. 96. H. Beveridge (See, J.A.S.B 1895, pp. 230 ff.) does 
not accept either of these dates. He is of the opinion 
that Shaykh Jalal Tabriz! lived up to the middle of the 
14th century A.D. and Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘All Shah 
had an interview with the saint; that this saint and the 
one named Shaykh Jalal al-Din TabrizI by Ibn Battujah 
with whom he (Ibn Battutah) met were one and the 
same person and further that he was contemporary of 
Shaykh Ni?am al-Din Awliya (died A.D. 1325). In 
forwarding this view, Beveridge has been misled by two 
statements—one of Ibn Bat(utah and the other of the 
Khadims of the saint’s darg&h at Pandwah. According to 
the former, he met Shaykh Jalal al-Din TabrizI in 
Kamrup (See, Ibn Ba^u^ah, Vol. IV, p. 215) and 
according to the latter the saint lived in Pandwah till 
728/A.D. 1337 (See, J.A.S.B . 1895, p. 203). Beveridge 
was so much influenced by these two statements that 
he suggests that the words of the Riyad (p. 94, 

in which the receipt of the order of the Shaykh by 
Sultan ‘Ala* al-Din ‘All Shah to erect the shrine has 
been discussed) mean face to face interview with the 
$aint and not in dream. 
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(ii) Makhdum al-Mulk Shaykh Sharf al-Din Yahya 

Maneri 

The celebrated saint of Bihar Makhdum al-Mulk Shaykh 

Beveridge begins with a note, “Ibn Batuta’s book 
is unfortunately confused, and wanting in precision”, 
but his whole argument is based on the testimony of 
I bn Ba{ tu Jali, while the corroboration has been found 
in the Pandwah tradition. At the present stage of our 
knowledge, we can say with certainty that Shaykh Jalal 
TabrizI of Pandwah and Shaykh Jalal with whom I bn 
Batt^tah met in Kamrup and whom he wrongly calls 
TabrizI were two different persons. The inscriptions 
cited above clearly mention that Shaykh Jalal of 
Pandwah was TabrizI, while the inscriptions discovered 
from Sylhet (See, J.A.S.B 1873, p. 293) mention that 
Shaykh Jalal of Sylhet was Kunyayl. Some of these 
inscriptions were issued within an interval of a few 
years (Cf. J.A.S.B 1873, p. 293 and Memoirs , p. 191 
for inscriptions of ‘Ala’ al-Dln Husayn Shah and Nusrat 
Shah). If they were not two different persons, the 
inscriptions issued within an interval of only twenty two 
years would not have used two different epithets to 
their names. Secondly, we know that Shaykh Jalal 
TabrizI was a disciple of Shaykh Abu Sa‘Id TabrizI 
and Shaykh Shahab al-Dln Suhrawardy and that he 
came to Dehll during the reign of Sultan IJtutmish when 
Shaykh Ni?am al-Dln Sughra was the Shjwkh al- Islam. 
How could he then live up to A.D. 1346 when I bn 
Bat t titah visited Bengal ? Even if the testimony of I bn 
Batttitah that he lived for one hundred and fifty years 
is accepted, the identification is impossible. Because if 
he died in A.D. 1347 after a life of 150 years, his birth 
falls in A.D. 1197 which means that he was a mere boy 
when he came to Dehll, though the sources at our dis¬ 
posal assert that he already served two of his teachers, 
and was a friend of two other great Su/lr, Qu^b al-Dln 
Bakhtyar KakI and Baha’ al-Dln Zakariya. 

Therefore Ibn Bat tut ah’s reference to Shaykh Jalal 
TabrizI in Kamrup is a mistake for Shaykh Jalal Kunyayl, 


13— 
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Sharf al-Dln son of Shaykh Ya^ya came to Sunargawn 1 with 
his teacher Mawlana Sharf al-Dln Abu Tawwamah at the prime 
of his youth* and stayed there upto the age of thirty. Here he passed 

as he committed in many other cases in connection with 
Bengal. {Cf Indian Historical Quarterly , 1942, pp. 65-70). 
Thirdly, there is no justification in discarding the evi¬ 
dences of Abu’l Fadl and Firishtah, simply on the 
ground that they are not corroborated by the Pandwah 
tradition and the doubtful testimony of I bn BatJutah. 
Beveridge himself admits that Abu’l Fadl and Firishtah 
make him a contemporary of Qu{b al-Dln Bakhtyar 
Kak! and Balia 5 al-Dln Zakariya and thus put his date 
to early 7th century of the Hijrah , but expresses doubt 
on the ground that Abu’l Fadl “puts him in his list not 
only after Bahauddin, but after his son and grandson and 
also after Nizamuddin Awliya, who died in 725 A.H, 5 \ 
If Beveridge had examined A 'yn-i-AJcbari carefully, he 
would have found that QadI Hamid al-Dln Nagawri, 
who died in 644/A.D. 1246 (according to Akhbar al - 
Akhyar A.H. 605, see p. 38) has been enlisted by Abu’l 
Fadl after those of Baha’ al-Din’s son and grandson and 
of Nizam al-Dln Awliya. There is no reason to think 
that Abu’l Fadl wrote in chronological order. Except 
Ibn Ba^uiah, there is no other authority which refers 
to the presence of Shaykh Jalal TabrizI in Kamrup. 
The acceptance of Pandwah tradition in preference to 
Abu’l Fadl and the change of meaning of the text (as in 
the case of of the Riyad, pointed out earlier) 

to fit in with later evidences are simple questions of 
ingenuity. 

1. For details on this saint see, (a) ‘Abd al-Ra^man 
ChishtI : Mirat al-Asrar , ‘Sliyah Madrasah MS. Folio 
nos. 199 ff. (b) Akhbar al-Akhyar, pp. 117 fT. (c) Cal¬ 
cutta Review , 1939 pp. 195 ff. (d) Muhammad Ishaq: 
India's Contribution to the Study of Hj^/ith Literature , Dacca 

University, 1955, pp. 66 ff. (e) Islamic Culture, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 1. pp. 8 ff. 

2. For Mawlana Sharf al-Din Abu Tawwamah and the 

circumstances that led him to come to Bengal, See, Sutra , 
Pp. 67-72. 
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his whole academic career and “evinced great interest in his studies 
and became proficient in all the branches of Muslim learning viz. 
the commentary on the Qur’an, Tradition, Jurisprudence, Theology, 
Logic, Philosophy, Mathematics etc. and his works are full of elo¬ 
quent suggestions on these points” 1 . Sharf al-Dln also turned his 

attention towards Sufism. He spent much of his time in meditation 
and spiritual exercises 2 . 

Shaykh Sharf al-Dln married the daughter of his teacher 2 
and had three sons by his wife. After completing his studies, he 
returned to his native place. Bengal thus lost the services of a great 
saint who in his later life earned great fame in the world of the Su if is. 
But the ground for his greatness was prepared in Bengal. 

The following anecdote points out the Shaykh’s thirst for 
knowledge. While in Sunargawn, he was so much absorbed in stu¬ 
dies that he paid no heed to the letters he received from home. He 
put the letters in a bag and forgot all about them. After completing 
his educational career he opened the letters in which he found one 
containing the news of his father’s death 4 . 

(iii) Shaykh (Shah) Jalal of Sylhet 

This saint must be distinguished from Shaykh Jalal al-Dln 
Tabriz! discussed before. But unfortunately in the local traditions, 
even in the account of I bn Battutah and in his biography, Suhayl- 
i-Yaman, written in the last century, no proper distinction has been 
made between the two. On the evidence of inscriptions, we are 
justified in talking of Shaykh Jalal al-Dm Tabriz! on the one hand 
and Shaykh al-Masha’ikh Makhdum Shaykh Jalal Mujarrad bin 
Muhammad on the other 5 . This last saint is said to be Kunyayi i.e. 
hailing from Kunya in modern Turkey in another inscription 6 . 
Fortunately this epigraphical evidence is corroborated by the account 
of the saint given in Gul z&r-i-Abra.r of A.D. 1613, which is based on an 
earlier account of SJiaykh \Al! Sher’s Slw h-i-Nuzhat al-ArwikYi*. “He 

1. Calcutta Review , 1939, p. 197. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Calcutta Review , 1939, p. 197. Some say that he married 
a slave-girl. See, Ibid, p. 197, note 2. 

4. Ibid , p. 197. 

5. Memoirs , p. 102; J.A.S.B. 1922, p. 413, Plate IX. 

Dacca Review , August, 1913, p. 154. 

6. J.A.S.B 1873, pp. 293-94. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan , Vol. II, 1957, p. 207. 

7. Ivanow: Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in 
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was a Turkistan bom Bengali. He was a Khalifah of Sultan Sayyid 
Afemed YesvI. It is said that one day he represented to his bright- 
souled pir that his ambition was that just as with the guidance of the 
master he had achieved a certain amount of success in the Higher 
(spiritual) Jihad , similarly with the help of his objectfulfilling courage 
he should achieve the desire of his heart in the Lesser (material) 
Jihad , and wherever there may be a Dar-ul-Harb, in attempting its 
conquest he may attain the high rank of a ghazi or a shahid . The 
revered pir accepted his request and sent 700 of his senior fortunate 
disciples (may they be honoured!) along with him. Wherever they 
had a fight with the enemies, they unfurled the banner of victory. 
Even more remarkable was the fact that in these far-flung campaigns 
they had no means of subsistence, except the booty, but they lived in 
splendour. Whenever any valley or cattle were acquired, they were 
entrusted to one of the accompanying saints and he was charged with 
the responsibility of propagation and teaching of Islam. In short, 
he (Shaikh Jalaluddin) reached Sirhat (Sylhet), one of the areas of 
the province of Bengal, along with 313 persons. Raja Gaur Govind 
who was the master of one lakh foot soldiers and many thousand 
horsemen, was the ruler of that place. He was very powerful as 
compared with this small group, which in comparison with his huge 
army was not even like salt in bread. When, however, the battle 
was joined, the manifestation of the verse (With the grace of God 
the few attained victory over the many) became visible and the ido¬ 
later took to flight, taking with him only his life to Hell. All the 
region fell into the hands of the conquerors of the spiritual and the 
material worlds. Shaikh Mujarrad, making a portion for everybody, 
made it their allowance and permitted them to get married. In 
that distribution the town fell to the share of Shaikh Nurul Huda 
Abul Karamat Sahdi Husain!. He became a householder, begot 
children and Shaikh ‘All Sher, who was one of his descendants, has 
narrated this account in the introduction of his commentary on 
Nuzhatul Arwah* n . Mr. Ikram 1 points out that “Shaikh Jalal was not 
a native of Yemen and did not belong to SuhrawardI order. His 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Calcutta. Asiatic Society 
work No. 240, pp. 96-108. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan , Vol. II, 1957, p. 64. 

1. Gulz&r-i-Abraty quoted and translated in Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Pakistan , Vol. II, 1957, p. 66. 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan , Vol. II, 1957, p. 68 t 
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Spiritual guide, Sayyid Afcmed Yesvl was an important saint of the 
order of the Kfawajas of Turkistan ( which later developed into the 
Naqshbandl order) and finds prominent mention in Rashhat of Mulla 
Husain Wa‘iz Kashifi. He was a contemporary of Hadrat‘Az!zan 
Khwaja ‘All Ramtini, who died in 715 A.H. (1315-6 A.D.). Kashifi’s 
account of Khwaja ‘All Ramtini shows that he lived in a period of 
great confusion and disorder-presumably owing to the Mongol 
invasion-and Shaikh Jalal’s urge for Jihad may very well have been 
a reaction against those conditions and Mongol aggression in Muslim 
lands”. 

It is difficult to decide which of the Shaykhs Ibn Ba^u^ah 
met. As we have seen 1 , the earlier one i.e. Shaykh Jalal al-Dln 
Tabriz! died in the year A.D. 1225; so he could not meet him. On 
the other hand this saint from Sylhet is Kunyayi and not Tabriz!. It 
seems therefore that there is some confusion in the account given by 
Ibn Ba^u^ah. He also attributes in his book several miracles to the 
saint that he met 1 . The dargah of the Shaykh in Sylhet is daily 
visited by a large number of people even to-day. People of East 
Bengal remember him in the popular ballads 3 . 

(iv) Shaykh Akhj Siraj al-Dln ‘Uthman 

He was one of the famous Khallfahs of Shaykh Nizam al-Dln 
Awliya of Dehli 4 . AkhI Siraj, in his boyhood came to Shaykh Nizam 
al-Dln, who handed him over to Fakhr al-Din Zarrad! to teach 5 . The 
teacher gave him the title of ‘Uthman 6 . He read Kafiyah, Mufu$$al, 
Qudnrl and Majma ( al Ba\rayn under Mawlana Rukn al-Dln. 17 
Shaykh Nizam al-Dln Awliya used to call him a’ ina y -i-Hinduslan 
(Mirror of Hindustan), and asked him to preach Islam in Bengal 8 . 
After the death of his teacher he came to Bengal and began preach- 

1. See, Supra , p. 96. 

2. Ibn BaUutah, Vol..IV, pp. 217 ff. 

3. J.A.S.B , 1873,pp. 280-281. Dacca Review, 1913-14, p. 142. 

Enamul Haq: Bahge Sx\fl Prabhava , Calcutta, A. D. 

1935, p. 98. 

4. AkhAar al-A^hyar, p. 86. Amir Khurd: Siyar al-Awliya, 
Urdu translation of Ghulam A^mad Khan, Muslim 
Press, Dehli, pp. 287-88 

5. AW&bkr aUA^xyar, p. 87; Amir Khurd: op cit , p. 288. 

6. Ibid , p. 87; Amir Khurd: op cit, p. 288 

7. Ibid; Amir Khurd: op cit , p. 288 t 

9 , m 
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i ng in Gaur and Pandwah. He had a number of disciples in Gaur 
and Pandwah, chief among whom was Shaykh ‘Ala’ al-Haqq 1 . 

It is said that he buried the robes, that he received from his 
teacher, at a place in Gaur, and ordered his disciples to bury him 
near the grave of his robes 2 . The Shaykh died in Gaur, in A.H. 
758/A.D. 1357 3 . His tomb is lying at the north-west comer of the 
Sagar dighl in Gaur 4 5 6 . The following inscriptions recording the 
erection of a gateway to his tomb have so far been discovered > 

(a) Inscription of Suljan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah dated 
916/A.D. 1510*. 

(b) Inscription of Sultan Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah dated 
931/A.D. 1524-25®. 

Shaykh Akhi Siraj al-Din originally came from Badayun 7 , 
but he had long connections with Bengal, because, his mother used 
to live here. Before he was finally ordered to start for Bengal for 
preaching Islam, he came here to see his mother 8 . 

The death anniversary of the saint is celebrated annually on 
l ld al-Fi\r day. The heraldic symbol (Jhanda) and the Panja (repro¬ 
duction of the hand) of Shaykh Nur Qu|b ‘Alam are sent to his dargah 
from Pandwah as a mark of respect to the saint on this occasion 9 . 

(v) Makhdum Jahaniyan Jahangasht 

A little to the south of the tomb of Shaykh Akhi Siraj al-Din 
there is a mosque called Jhan Jhaniya Masjid by the local people. 
‘Abid c Ali Khan takes the name to be a corruption of Jahaniyan and 
is of the opinion that the mosque was named after Makhdum Jahani¬ 
yan Jahangasht 10 . An inscription attached to the gateway records 
the erection of the mosque by Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Mahmud Shah 
(A.D. 1533-38) 11 . Tradition connects two other relics to the sacred 

1. Ibid , pp. 87 & 143. 

2. Akhbar al-AWayar, p. 87. Amir Kh urd: op cit , p. 288. 

3. Ibid ; Kh azxnat al-A$jiya\ Vol. I, p. 358. 

4. Memoirs , p. 90. 

5. Memoirs , p. 90 

6. Memoirs , p. 91. 

7. Kh azinat al-A$fiya\ Vol. I, pp. 357-358; Memoirs , p. 91. 

8. ^4kh^ar al-A kh var. p. 86; Memoirs , p. 91. 

9. Memoirs , p. 91. 

10. Ibid, p. 92. 

11. Ibid , p. 93. 
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memory of this saint— Jhanda (heraldic device mounted on a staff) 
and the Qadam Rasul (the stone representation of the fool-print of the 
Prophet.) The first is preserved in the sliirne of Shaykh Jalal TabrizI 
at Pandwah and the second is preserved in the famous Qadam Rasul 
building at Gaur 1 . 

His original name was Mir Sayyid Jalal al-Dln. He was 
given the title of Jahaniyan Jahangasht and the word Bukhari from the 
name of his birth-place was appended after his name. He was the 
grandson of Sayyid Jalal al-Dln Surkhpush and son of Sayyid A^tmad 
Kablr*. It is said that he travelled round the world several times 
and on one such occasion he came to Pandwah 3 . He is said to have 
j oined the funeral ceremony of Sayyid ‘Ala* al-Haqq and actually led 
the prayer 4 . But the available materials do not substantiate this 
view. According to A^xbar aUA ] A\yar h , Shaykh ‘Ala’ al-Haqq died in- 
A.H. 800, while the last date of Makhdum Jahaniyan Jahangasht 
is put to A.H. 785, thus indicating that Makhdum Jahaniyan pre¬ 
deceased ‘Ala’ al-Haqq. Many Muslims, including some royal officials 
became his disciples 6 . He died in A.D. 1383 and is now lying 
buried at Uchh 7 . 

(vi) Shaykh Raja Biyabani 

According to the i?ryad 8 , Sultan Shams al-Dln Ilyas Shah 
(A.D. 1342-57), the founder of the Ilyas Shah! dynasty in Bengal 
attended the funeral of this saint in cognito , at a time when he was 
besieged in the Ikdalah fort 9 by Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq of 
Dehll._ 

1. Memoirs , p. 64. 

2. John A. Subhan: Sufism , its Saints and Shrines, Lucknow, 
1938, p. 236-37. An account of this saint is available 
in AVhbar al-Akhyar. 

3. John A. Subhan; Op cit , p. 237. 

4. Memoirs , p. 109. 

5. AVBbar al-Akhyar, p. 143. 

6. EnamulHaq: Range Sufi Prabhava , Calcutta, A.D. 1935, 
p. 97. 

7. John A. Subhan; op cit , p. 238 ; H. E. Stapleton in 
Memoirs , p. 109 note. 

8. Riy&d, p- 97. 

9. For identification of Ikdalah fort, See, J.AS.B, 1922 
and History of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 107, note 1. 
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(vii) Shaykh ‘Ala al-Haqq 

Shaykh ‘Ala ’al-Haqq 1 2 3 4 5 was the son of Shaykh As'ad of Lahore. 
He claimed to be a Qurayshi //ashimi and traced his descent from 
Khalid bin al-Walld.* He was the spiritual disciple of Shaykh AkhI 
Siraj al-Dln ‘Uthman*. ‘Ala’ al-Haqq was very much proud of his 
high ancestry. Shaykh AkhI, when he received order from his 
teacher Nizam al-Dln Awliya, to go to Bengal, represented that he 
was no match for ‘Ala’ al-Haqq. Nizam al-Dln Awliya replied that 
‘Ala’ would in time become his (Shaykh Akin's) pupil. ‘Ala’ al- 
Haqq is said to have taken the title of Ganji-i-Nabat (store of refined 
sugar) for which Ni?am al-Dln Awliya cursed him, “May God 
strike him dumb”. ‘Ala ’al-Haqq could free himself from the curse 
only after he became the humble pupil of AkhI*. Shaykh AkhI 
Siraj al-Dln used to travel on horse-back; ‘Ala’ al-Haqq followed him 
with a hot pot on his head, which made him bald. In order to 
humiliate ‘Ala’ al-Haqq before his relatives who were occupying 
high government posts, Shaykh AkhI used to take him in this condi¬ 
tion to the houses of his relatives 6 . 

One of the miracles attributed to Shaykh ‘Ala’ al-Haqq is that 
he punished two faqlrs, who visited him and vexed him with un-becom¬ 
ing words. One was killed by an ox, another got an attack of orchitis, 
according to words uttered by the saint*. It is said that he spent a 
large sum of money in feeding the pupils, beggars and wanderers. 
The Sultan grew jealous because the state treasury also could not 
have borne such a huge expenditure. He ordered the saint to leave 
the capital and to go to Sunargawn. In Sunargawn, the saint spent 
twice the amount. Nobody knew wherefrom this huge stun came, 

1. An account of Shaykh ‘Ala’ al-Haqq will be found in 
(a) Akhiar al-Akhyar, (b) ‘Abd al-Rafcman ChishtI : 
Mir at d-Asrar, ‘Aliyah Madrasah MS. (c) Ehazinat 
d-Asfiya,’ Vol. I, (d) KhurMd-i-1ah$.n Numa in J.A.S.B. 
1895, pp. 206 ff. (e) J.A.S.B. 1873, pp. 261-62, (f) 
Memoirs , pp. 108 ff. 

2. KhaOnat d-A$fiya,' Vol. I, p. 368. 

3. Akhiar d-A'&yar, p. 143 ; Ehazlnat d-At,fiya\ Vol. I, 
p. 368. 

4. Kh a&nat d-A$fiya\ Vol. I, pp. 368-69. 

5. iikh&5r d-Akbyar, p. 143. 

6* Ibid. 
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his possession included only two gardens, which also later on he 
gave to a beggar 1 . 

He is lying buried at Chhotl dargah in Pandwah, by the side 
of his more illustrious son Nur Qujb ‘Alam. According to AVhbar 
a/-AkJiyar, he died in A.H. 800/A.D. 1398,* while according to a book 
in the possession of the Kha dims of the shrine, he died in 786/A.D. 
1384*. 

Sayyid ‘Ala* al-Haqq left a large number of his disciples, 
of whom the most illustrious are, (a) his own son Shaykh Nur Qutb 
‘Siam and (b) Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnani. 

(viii) Shaykh Nur Qutb ‘Alam 

He was the son and spiritual successor 4 of Shaykh ‘Ala* al- 
Haqq 5 . According to the Riyad, he was a fellow student of Sultan 
Ghiyath al-Dln A‘zam Shah and received education from Qadi Hamid 
al-Din NagawrI 6 . 

Shaykh Nur Qutb ‘Alam assumed spiritual leadership at 
a time when Bengal was passing through a serious political distur¬ 
bance. One Hindu noble, Kans (Ganesa) usurped the power and 
perpetrated oppression on the Muslims including the Muslim Shzzykh^ 
and divines. The situation came to such a point that the Shaykh 
was compelled to write a letter to Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of Jawnpur 
imploring his assistance 7 . The Sultan (Ibrahim Sharqi) was also 
encouraged to invade Bengal and to punish Ganesa, by Mir Sayyid 
Ashraf Jahangir Simnann a disciple of Sayyid ‘Ala al-Haqq, who was 
then in Jawnpur 8 . Sultan Ibrahim marched with a huge army and 

1. Akh^ar al-Akhyar, p. 143 ; Khazlnat al-Asjvya’, Vol. I, 
pp. 368-69. 

2. Akh^ar al-Akhyar, p. 143. 

3. Memoirs , p. 109; Khur&\ld-i-Jahan Numa inJ.A.S.B 1895, 
pp. 206-7. 

4. An account of Nur Qu|b ‘Alam will be found in (a) 
&’yn-i-Akbarl 9 (b) Akhbar al-Akhyar, (c) ‘Abd al-Rafcman 
ChishtI : Mir at al-Asrar, ‘Aliyah Madrasah MS., 
(d) Khazinat al-Asjiya', (e) Khur&hid-i-Jahan Numa in 

J.A.S.B , 1895, (f) Riyzd al-Sala\ln, (g) Memoirs of 

Gaur and Pandua , and (h) J.A,S.B . 1873, p. 262. 

5. Akh^ar al-AVhyar , p. 152. 

6. RiyZ d, p. 108. Supra , p. 58. 

7. Bengal: Past and Present , 1948, pp. 32 ff; Riy p, 112, 

8. Bengal: Past (aid Present , 1948, pp. 32 ff. 
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encamped at Sarai Flruzpur. Raja Kans (or Ganefca) became frigh¬ 
tened, humbled himself before Shaykh Nur Qu^b ‘Alam, begged him 
to pardon his offences and to remove Sultan Ibrahim’s domination 
over the country. The saint demanded that the Raja should turn a 
Muslim. The Raja agreed but his wife forbade him. The Raja 
then brought his twelve years old son Jadu and requested 
the saint to convert him. The saint converted the boy who 
was made the king with the title of Jalal al-Dln. The saint then 
requested Sultan Ibrahim to leave Bengal. An angry dispute 
followed in course of which the saint cursed both the Sultan and 
his Qadl. Sultan Ibrahim went back to Jawnpur, but it is said 
that both the Sultan and the QadI died the same year 1 . This 
description, however exaggerated it may be, shows that Shaykh Nur 
Qujb * Alam was busy not only with the spiritual exercises but that 
he also interfered in the politics of the country, especially when the 
interest of Islam and the Muslims was in jeopardy. 

It has been pointed out earlier that the Shaykh received his 
spiritual training from his father. It is said that, in order to practise 
the virtue of humility, he used to do all sorts of lowly works, such as 
the washing of clothes of beggars and wanderers, carry ing fuel and 
water, keeping water constantly hot for ablution,sweeping the cell of 
his father and cleaning the privies attached to the house*. He also 
refused the invitation of his worldly brother A‘zam Khan who was 
a fVa&r, to accept an office in the court*. 

He is lying buried at Chhotl dargah in Pandwah. The sources 
differ widely on the date of the saint’s death. An inscription of the 
time ofNasir al-Dln Mahmud I (A.D. 1437-1459) records the death 
of a saint on Monday, 28th Dhl’l-Hijja 863/A.D. 1459 4 . A'yn-i - 

1. Riyad, pp. 112-114. The evidence of coins shows that 
Sultan IbrShlm Sharql did not die the same year but 
continued to rule till 844/A.D. 1440 ( See, H. N. 
Wright: Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta, 
Vol II, Oxford, A.D. 1907, p. 211.) that is long after 
the alleged incident. 

2. Akhbar al-AVhyar, pp. 152 ff. 

Khazlnat al-A$fiya? Vol. I, pp. 392 ff. 

3. Memoirs , pp. 106-7. 

4. Memoirs f p. 115* Plate VI, 
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Akbarl puts the date 808/A.D. 1405 1 , AVhb&r al-Akhy&r* 813IA.D. 
1410, KAxazlnat al-A$fiya\ on the authority of Tadhkirat al-Aq\ab f 
851/A.D. 1447 s , while Mirat al-Asrar and the book in possession of 
the Kh Minis of the shrine put the date 818/A.D. 1415 4 . 

This last date is generally accepted today. The chronogram 
for this date is j^y j^ y (light went into light). But the wordings 
of the inscription of Na^ir al-Din Mahmud Shah I, referred to above, 
lead us to believe that the saint referred to in the inscription was no 
other than Shaykh Nur Qutb ‘Alam. The inscription is as 
follows “Our revered Master, the teacher of Imams , the proof of 
the congregation, the sun of the Faith, the testimony of Islam and 
of the Muslims who bestowed advantage upon the poor and the indi¬ 
gent, the guide of saints and of such as wish to be guided, passed 
away from this transient world to the everlasting mansion on the 
28th Dhl’l-Hijja, a Monday of the year 863 (1459 A.D.) during the 
reign of the Sul {an of Sultans, the Protector of the countries of the 
Faithful, Nasir al-Duniya wa’l-Dln Abu ’1-Muzaffar Mahmud Shah 
the Sultan” 6 . ‘Abid ‘All Khan conjectures that this was applied to 
Shaykh Zahid, the grandson and successor of Shaykh Nur Qu{b 
‘Alam 6 . But they are applicabe more to the high reputation of 

1. A'yn-i-Ahbarl, p. 412. 

2. AVhbar al-A\d\yar , p. 154. 

3. KJj azinat al-A&Jiya* , Vol. I, p. 392. 

4. ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti : Mirkt al-Asrar, ‘Aliyah 
Madrasah MS. Folio No. 198; J.A.S.B. 1895, p. 207; 
Memoirs, p. 111. 

5. Memoirs , p. 115, Plate VI. 

*UJjh ^UaJIjU Ij* 

iJJIi jlSj |\*» J i S*Cr* u Cr* ^ 

jlkLJI j *7 Ui J 

UjJI^U ,OU ,>b^o 

_ (jliaL. »Ll l) 

6. Ibid, p. 115. 
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Shaykh Nur Qu{b ‘Alam rather than to the comparatively less renow- 
ned Shaykh Zahid. Moreover ‘Abid ‘All Shan himself says that 
the death of Shaykh Zahid took place on the 17th Rabi‘1, 860/A.D. 
1455 1 . The chronogram of his death is c-fak 5*3 (“He 

had no love for the world”). The epithets applied to the saint in 
this inscription are comparable to those applied to Shaykh Nur Qu^b 
‘Alam in an inscription of A.D. 1493. It says 2 , ‘Tn this Su/'i build¬ 
ing the tomb of the Pole of Poles was built, who was slain by the 
love of the All-giver, the Shaykh of Shaykh.*, Had rat Shaykh Nur al- 
Haqq wa’l-Shar^a wa’1-Din Sayyid Qu$b ‘Alam - may Allah purify 
his beloved heart and may Allah illuminate his grave”. The Mir at 
al-Asrar says that both Jalal al-Din Muhammad (died 836/A.D. 1432) 
and his son and successor Shams al-Din Ahmad Shah (836/1432 to 
839/A.D. 1435) became disciples of Shaykh Nur Qu|b ‘Alam 3 though 
the author puts his death in 818/A.D. 1415. What has been discussed 
above leads us to conclude that probably his death occurred not in 
A.D. 1415 but long after, though at the present state of our 
knowledge the date cannot be satisfactorily established. 

It has been pointed out earlier that ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn 
Shah granted a number of villages for maintaining the alms-house 
attached to the dargah of Shaykh Nur Qu^b ‘Alam 4 . The Sultan 
used to come every year from Ikdalah to Pandwah to visit the shrine 
of the saint 5 . Shah Shuja‘ (son of Mughal Emperor Shah 

1. Memoirs , p. 118. 

2. Ibid, p. 114. 

<w>UaiVl <j 

» 4Ji)l I Jr* ^JU 

The inscription was issued in the reign of Sultan Shams 
al-Din Mu?affar Shah. 

3. ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti : Mirat al-Asrar , ‘Aliyah 
Madrasah MS. Folio No. 184. 

4. Ni$am al-Din Ahmad Bakhfhi: X abaqat-i-Akban, Vol. 
Ill, Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 270-71 ; Tarlkh-i-Firishtah, 
Vol. II, pp. 301-2. _ 

5. Ibid . According to ‘Abid ‘All Khan, (Memoirs, p. 113), 
‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah made a grant of forty seven 
villages. 
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Jahan) made a fresh grant to Shaykh Kabir in the year 
1058/A.D. 1648 1 . 

Shaykh Nur Qu^b ‘Alam had two sons, Shaykh Rafaq al-Dln 
and Shaykh Anwar*. Both of them received their spiritual education 
from their father. The former was celebrated for his humility and 
used to say that he was of less account than a market-dog 8 . The 
latter died a martyr in Sunargawn in the hands of Raja Ga^iesa 4 . 
Another spiritual disciple of the Shaykh was Shaykh Husam al-Dln 
Manikpurl 6 . 

(ix) Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnani 

It has been pointed out earlier that he was a disciple of Shaykh 
‘Ala* al-Haqq. He came to Bihar, just when the renowned saint 
Shaykh Sharf al-Dln Yahya Maneri had died in 782/A.D. 1380. 
He passed on to Bengal and stayed there for six years under the cele¬ 
brated Bengal saint Shaykh ‘Ala 5 al-Haqq. Then he went back to 
Jawnpur where he finally settled and laid the foundation of the famous 
Khanqah of Kachaucha Sharif. 6 

His love for the land of his spiritual teacher is known from 
his letter to Sultan Ibrahim Sharql of Jawnpur. This letter was 
written in reply to one written to him by the Sul|an seeking his opi¬ 
nion on his intended invasion of Bengal at the instance of Shaykh 
Nur Qutb ‘Alam. Among other things, lie writes as follows :-“If 
the sons and descendants of these holy personages (earlier he gave a 
list of such holy personages 7 ), and particularly the son and family 
members of Hazrat Qutub Alam, arc rescued from the clutches 
of the black infidels with your aid and assistance and the courage and 

bravery of your troops it would be an excellent thing.I, the 

afflicted Darwash of the Alai order congratulate you on the firm 
resolve that you have made and I offer my prayer for the deliverance 
of Bengal from the hands of the infidels. I have already recited 

1. Memoirs, p. 113. 

2. Memoirs , p. Ill; Khazinat al-Asjiya 9 , Vol. I, p. 393. 

3. Akhbikr al-A k h jar, p. 165; Khur$hid-i-Jahan Nunm in 
J.A.S.B. 1895, p. 208; Memoirs , p. 118. 

4. Ibid. 

5. ^Ikh^ar al-Akhy&r, p. 176. 

6. AVhbar al-Akhy&r, p. 166; Bengal: Past and Present , 1948, 
Pp. 34-35. 

7. Quoted elsewhere in this Chapter. See, Supra, p. 85. 
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the Fatiha prayer to God to render justice. As your object and 
that of your nobles is to free the land of Bengal and to champion 
the cause of Islam, if God wills you will achieve your aims in the best 
manner possible.As the firm resolve and the sound judg¬ 

ment of the King are directed towards helping the cause and satisfying 
the heart’s desire of the son of Hazrat Makhdum you should not neg¬ 
lect showing favour to that dear holy personage and you should 
never refrain from meeting him and fighting for his cause” 1 . 

(x) Shaykh Badar al-Islam 

He was a contemporary of Shaykh Nur Qu\b ‘Alam. The 
Riy&d relates the following story about him. One day he sat before 
Kans (Raja Gapesa) without saluting him. When he was asked 
the reason for this conduct, he gave an evasive reply. Another day, 
the Raja sat in a low room having a narrow entrance door and sum¬ 
moned the Shaykh before him. The Shaykh could realise the pur¬ 
pose. He first put his foot inside the room and then entered into it, 
without having had to bow his head. The Raja got furious and 
had the Shaykh instantaneously put to death*. Mir Sayyid Ashraf 
Jahangir Simnanl 1 in his letter to Sul(an Ibrahim Sharqi of Jawnpur 
refers to two Sh^khj, Hadrat Bad ‘Alam and Badr ‘Alam Zahidl. 
The latter has been identified by Hasan Askari 4 with Shaykh Badar 
al-Dln Zahidl, son of KJhwajah Fakhr al-Dlri Zahidl, who was 
a contemporary of Shaykh Sharf al-Dln Yahya Manerl. The 
mausoleum of Shaykh Badar al-Dln Zahidl is at Bihar. Probably 
the former may be identified with Shaykh Badar al-Islam. 

(xi) Shaykh Hus ayn Dhukkarposh 

From the Bayaz of Mulla Taqyya 6 , we know that Shaykh 
Husayn Dh ukkarposh was a Kh allfah of Sayyid ‘Ala’ al-Haqq. While 
Raja Ganesa was perpetrating oppression on the Muslims he also 
shared the same. His son was slain by Raja Gapefca 6 . Mir Sayyid 
Ashraf Jahangir Simnanl gave him consolation in one of his letters. 

1. Quoted by Syed Hasan Askari in Bengal: Past and Present , 
1948, p. 36. 

2. Riya.$, pp. 110-11. 

3. Bengal: Past and Present , 1948, p. 36. 

4. Ibid, note 28. 

5. Quoted by Syed Hasan Askari in Bengal: Past and 
Present , 1948, p. 36, note 31. 

6. Ibid, p. 37. 
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It reads as follows “Those who traverse the path of God have many 
calamities to suffer from. They have to undergo many trials and 

tribulations . It is hoped through the spiritual grace of the 

souls of Suharwardia and Ruhania saints of the past that in near 
future that kingdom of Islam will be freed from the hands of the luck¬ 
less non-believers. The royal army is being sent from this side to 
render assistance and the result will soon become apparent. My 
Makhdum Zada (the son of my spiritual guide), “the blossoms of 
the garden of Alai and Khalidia house” may rest assured of the help of 
this Darwesh” 1 . 

Shyakh Husayn Dhukkarposh (dust-ridden) maintained his 
Kha nqah at Purnea 2 . He was the son of Makhdum Shah Husayn 
and Blbl Kamal, the female saint of Kako in the Gaya district. She 
was the daughter of Hadrat Sulavman Langar-Zamln and of Blbl 
Hadda, who was one of the four daughters of the famous Jethuli 
saint, Makhdum Shahab al-Dln Plr Jagjot 3 . 

(xii) Shaykh Anwar 

It has been pointed out earlier that Shaykh Anwar, son of 
Shaykh Nur Qu^b ‘Aiam was a martyr at the hands of Raja Ganesa. 
He was famous for his generosity and used to have sheep fattened and 
killed for the faqlrs , though he did not touch the meat himself 4 . About 
his death, the Riya d states as follows When the cruelties of Kans 
(Gat>efea) passed all bounds, Shaykh Anwar complained to his father 
against the tyrant and said, Tt is a matter of regret that in spite of 
such a holy saint of the time as yourself, Musalmans should be oppre¬ 
ssed and ground down by the hand of this infidel’. Shaykh Nur Qujb 
‘Xlam was at that time absorbed in prayer and meditation. On 
hearing the utterance of his son he got enraged and replied in a fit of 
anger, ‘This tyranny shall cease only, when thy blood shall be shed 
on the earth*. Shaykh Anwar knew well that whatever came out from 
the lips of his holy father, was sure to pass 5 . It so happened that 
Raja Gapefca banished both Shaykh Anwar and Shaykh Zahid 
(grandson of Shaykh Nur Qu{b ‘Alam) to Sunargawn. There 
inhuman cruelties were perpetrated on them, so that they might 

1. Bengal: Past and Present , 1948, p. 37. 

2. Ibid, p. 37, note 32. 

3. Ibid . 

4. Khurshid-i-Jahan Num a, in 1895, p, 208. 

5. , pp. 115-116. 
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divulge the whereabouts of the hidden treasures of their fore-fathers. 
Shaykh Anwar was actually murdered. It is said that on the very 
day and the very moment when Shaykh Anwar was murdered at 
Sunargawn, and his sacred blood was shed on the earth, Raja Kans 
passed away from this world 1 . 

(xiii) Shaykh Zahid 

Shaykh Zahid was the son of Shaykh Rafaq al-Dln and grand¬ 
son of Shaykh Nur Qu^b ‘Alam. He was also banished by Raja 
Gane&a to Sunargawn along with Shaykh Anwar. About him 
Shaykh Nur Qu£b ‘Siam said, “The drum of the virtues of Zahid 
shall resound till resurrection-day” 2 . He was also oppressed by the 
officials of Raja Ganesa to divulge the whereabouts of the treasures 
of his forefathers. When they attempted to take the life of Zahid, 
the latter stated that in a certain village a large couldron was hidden. 
The couldron was found out but it contained only one gold-coin. 
On enquiry Shaykh Zahid said, “Apparently some one has stolen 
it”. But it is said that is was the outcome of miracle 2 . After the 
death of Kans (Ganefca), when Jalal al-Dln Muhammad (the con¬ 
verted son of Ganesa) assumed sovereignty he “called back the saint 
Shaykh Zahid from Sunargawn and paid him every respect and hon¬ 
our, and rendering him services, was very often in attendance upon 
him” 4 . 

Shaykh Zahid died in 860/A.D. 1455. He is lying buried 
at Pandwah in the precincts of the Chhotl darg&h 5 . 

(xiv) Shaykh Husam al-Din Manikpuri 

He was a disciple and Kh allfah of Shaykh Nur Qu^b ‘Alam®. 
He was a great Sufi of his time. His mal/u^at have been compiled 
by his followers and given the name of Raflq al-'Arefin 7 . It is said 
that after he received his spiritual education from his teacher, he 

1. Ibid. It is not possible to examine the veracity of this 
statement because no other source throws light on the 
date of their death. 

2. Rzyad, pp. 115-16. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid . 

5. Memoirs , p. 118. 

6. A'f&bar al-Akhy&r, p. 176; JCyn-uAkbarl> p. 371, 

7. Akhbfy p. 176. 
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observed fast for seven years 1 . He died in 882/A.D. 1477* at 
Manikpur in U.P. India. 

(xv) Bad! al-Din Shah Madar 

His original name was Badi‘ al-Din, 8 and ShaA Madar was 
his title. He was the son of Abu Isl?aq Sham! of Syria, who was 
a direct descendant of Hadrat Harun (brother of Hadrat Musa) 4 . 
According to AVhf>ar al-AVhyar, he did not take meal for twelve years 
and dressed himself with one piece of cloth. He used to cover his 
face with a veil, because he was so beautiful that people had to pros¬ 
trate before him at his look*. He was bom in A.H. 715/A.D. 1315 
in Syria and died in A.H. 840/A.D. 1436, on 18th JamadI I at Makan- 
pur in the district of Kanpur in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharql 6 . 

Badi‘ al-Din Shah Madar visited various places in India. 
He visited Gujrat, Ajmir, Kanauj, Kalpi, Jawnpur, Lucknow and 
Kanpur 7 . There is no direct evidence of his visit to Bengal, but 
some scholars believe so on the basis of a reference to the invocation 
of “Dam Madar” in “Niranjaner Rushma” of Sujyw Parana 8 . The 
chapter is said to be a 15th century interpellation 9 . 

The influence of the Madariyah saints in Bengal is visible 
even to-day. Dr. Enamul Haq thinks that Madaripur Sub-division 

1. Khazinat al-A)fiya? Vol. I, p. 400. 

2. Ibid , p. 401. Prof. Hasan Askari, on the authority of 
Akhbar al-Asfiya* puts his death on 15th Ramadan 
853 A.H. (Proceedings of the Pakistan History Conference , 
Dacca Session, A.D. 1953, Reprint Section, p. 2). 

3. A biography of the saint has been written by Shaykh 
c Abd al-Rahman Chishti in A.H. 1064. The title of 
the book is Mirat-i-Madari. There is a manuscript 
in the Dacca University Library, MS. No. 217. 

4. ‘Abd al-Raliman Chishti: Mirat-i-Madan , Dacca 

University manuscript, Folio, 3. 

5. Akhbar P- 164. 

6. ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti : Mitat-i-Madan, Dacca 

University MS. Folio 81. 

7. ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti: Miral-i-Madari, Dacca 
University MS. Folios 55 iff. 

8. Sutykz Puratyi, edited by C. C. Bandopadhyay, Calcutta, 

B.S. 1336, pp. 232-36. 

9. Ibid, Preface by Dr. M. Shahidullah. 
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in Faridpur district and Madarbari and Madarsha in Chittagong 
district were named after Shah Madar 1 . There are a few customs 
in East Bengal which also bear testimony to Madariyah influence. 
These are (a) lifting of bamboo of Madar, an annual festival in memory 
of Shah Madar and (b) the name Mad&rl that is given to fish or tor¬ 
toise in the ponds attached to a darg&h *. On the strength of these 
evidences, it is assumed that the Madkriyah saints exerted influence 
on the Muslim masses, though it is difficult to say whether Shah 
Madar himself ever visited Bengal. 

(xvi) Pir Badar al-Din Badar-i-Alam 

He is lying buried in the Chhotl dargkh of Bihar 8 . He is 
said to have travelled from place to place. The name of Badar Pir 
is associated with dargkhs of various places. In Chittagong there is 
a dargkh which go by different names - ‘Badar c Alam’, ‘Badar Muqam’ 
‘Badar Pir’, ‘Badar Awliya’, ‘Badar Shah’ and ‘Pir Badar’ 4 . Tradi¬ 
tionally the name of Badar Pir is associated with the spread of Islam 
in Chittagong. 

1. Bahge Sufi Prabhkva, Calcutta, 1935, p. 112. 

2. Ibid, p. 113. 

3. J.A.S.B. 1873, p. 302. 

4. Eastern Bengal District Gazetteers: Chittagong . For earliest 
reference to Badar ‘Alam in Bengali literature sec, 
Dawlat Wazir Bahram Khan: Laili Majnu , edited by 
Ahmad Sharif, Bangala Academy, Dacca, 1957, p. 9. 

iFvmtt t*r ofHm 4 3Tt<r 

*rt$ farm ii 

f^PTWl 

w ^rt^r ii 

Translation:-“The sight of the city of Fat^abad 

(Fateyabad) fulfils the desire of one (who desires to 
look at it); it is better known as Chajigrama. In 
beauty it is like Amaravati and it is inhabited by 
many virtuous and honest men. It is near the sea 
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In Kalna, Burdwan district, there are two tombs, one of 
Majlis §al^ib and the other of Badar §a^ib l . It is said that they 
were two brothers, who came to Bengal to preach Islam. Their 
tombs are still venerated by the people, both Hindus and Muslims. 
Between the tow tombs, which are apart by about a mile, people 
are considered to be safe from any accident. People offer them 
clay horses, fruits, sweets and flowers. 

In Hemtabad, Dinajpur district, there is a dargah of one 
Plr Badar al-Dln. According to tradition he came to preach Islam, 
while a certain Hindu king named Mahefca was ruling there. Being 
oppressed by the Hindu king, the Plr begged for help to Sultan 
‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah. The Sultan helped him; the result was 
the defeat of the Hindu king and the spread of Islam in the region. 
People locate the Husayn Shah! Takht ( throne of Husayn 
Shah ) and the palace of Mahefca in the ruins not far from 
Hemtabad 2 . 

It seems very likely that Plr Badar of the few places mentioned 
above were one and the same person, identifiable with Plr Badar 
al-Din Badar-i-‘Alam. Probably he visited all these places where 
later on dargaks were erected and legends have grown up. 

Pir Badar al-Din Badar-i-‘Alam has become a legendary 
figure in the imagination of the people. The sailors of East Bengal 
take the name of Badar Plr even to-day when they apprehend any 
danger 3 . Pir Badar al-Din is said to have arrived at Chittagong 
floating upon a stone slab 4 . The local tradition is that Chittagong 
was at that time the abode of fairies and hobgoblins and no one could 
live there. Pir Badar al-Din begged a space for his lamp. This 
was granted but when he lit it, its magic power was so great that the 
spirits were frightened away. In the local dialect the lamp is called 

(literally saline water), on the bank of the river 
Karnaphuli. The city is heavenly. It is surrounded 
by hills and hillocks. Herein (lies) Shah Badar ‘Alam”. 

1. Muhammad Enamul Haq: Bahge Sufi Prabhkva , 
Calcutta, 1935, pp. 132-33. 

2. Bengal District Gazetteers : Dinajpur, 1912 p. 20. 

3. Enamul Haq: Muslim Ban^a/a S&hitya, Pakistan Publi¬ 
cations, Dacca, 1955, p. 23.; Eastern Bengal District 
Gazetteers; Chittagong, 1908, p. 56. 

4. Ibid. 
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Cka\i and people believe that the name Cha^igrama took its origin 
from the lamp of Badar Plr. There is a hillock in Chittagong town 
called Cha\i pa.hax (hillock of lamp) where Plr Badar lit his lamp. 
CaqtUei &re offered there by people, Hindus and Muslims and they 
are kespt burning at night 1 2 3 . 

(xvii) Shah Safi al-Din 

Iri Chhota Pandwah (Hugli district) is situated the tomb 
of Shah Safi’ al-Dln. Tradition* current at Pandwah has it that Shah 
Saff al-DTn, son of Barkhurdar, a noble of the Court of Dehll and 
brother-in-law of King Flruz Shah came to preach Islam in Bengal. 
But the local king, Pandav Raja was very powerful and antagonistic 
towards the Islamic faith. Quarrel broke out between the saint 
and the king over the sacrifice of a cow on the occasion of the cir¬ 
cumcision of a boy. The boy was killed by the king. The saint 
appealed to his uncle Flruz Shah who sent a large army for the reli¬ 
gious war. The saint also received the boon from the famous saint 
Bu ‘All Qalandar of Panipat-Karnal. In the war that followed, 
the Hindu king was defeated. It is said that two other men of repute 
joined this war; one was Zafar Khan GhazI*, whose shrine is at 
Triveni, and the other was Bahram Saqqa. 

The tradition refers to the following persons - King Flruz 
Shah, Pandav Raja, Bu ‘All Qalandar, Zafar Khan Gh azI and Bahram 
Saqqa. King Flruz Shah may be identified with the Bengal Sultan 
of that name i.e. Shams al-Dln Flruz Shah (A.D. 1301-1322). Sayf 
al-Dln Flruz Shah (A.D. 1486-1489), ‘Ala’ al-Dln Flruz Shah (A.D. 
1414) or ‘Ala’ al-Dln Flruz Shah (A.D. 1532-33) can not claim identi¬ 
fication because long before them Triveni area was brough under 
the Muslims. Papdav Raja is obscure in history. He might have 


1. Hamid Allah Khan: AhMlfa al-Khaw&nin* Calcutta, 
A.D. 1871, pp. 27 ff. Eastern Bengal District Gazetteers: 
Chittagong , Pp. 56-57. 

2. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 1870, 

pp. 123-25; Bengal District Gazetteers : Hugli, 1912, 

p. 297 ff. 

3. J.A.S.B Vol. XVI, 1847, pp. 394-97. 

J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 287. 

J.A.S.B. 1909, p. 248-51. 
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been a petty ^arriindar. Zafar Khan Ghazi is known from other 
sources as a conqueror of Triveni area under Sultan Rukn al-Dln 
Kayka us and Shams al-Dln Firuz Shah 1 2 - Bahrain Saqqa’s shrine 
is at Burdwan and according to Burdwan District Gazetteer , he was 
contemporary of Mughal emperor Akbar*. On this evidence, Bahram 
Saqqa can not be a contemporary of Bu ‘All Qalandar, Shams al-Dln 
Firuz Shah and Zafar Khan Ghazi. So there is some confusion in 
the tradition. 

As the tradition refers to Bu‘Ali Qalandar who died in 724/ 
A.D. 1324, Blochmann identifies Firuz Shah of the tradition with 
Sul(an Jalal al-Dln Firuz Khaljl of Dehll 3 . But this identification 
can no longer be accepted. Bengal became independent after the 
death of Sulfan Ghiyath al-Dln Balban. Although independent 
coinage of Nasir al-Dln Mahmud Bughra Khan has not come to 
light, there is no doubt that his son and successor Rukn al-Dln 
Kayka’us was completely independent with full insignia of ryoalty. 
During this time the question of sending troops to Bengal by Jalal 
al-Dln Firuz Khaljl does not arise. Secondly, there is undoubted 
evidence to show that Satgawn-Triveni area was brought under the 
Muslims by one Zafar Khan QhazI during the period from A.D. 
1298 to A.D. 1313 under Sultan Rukn al-Dln Kayka’us and Shams 
al-Din Firuz Shah 4 . 

The tradition also refers to one Zafar Khan Ghazi. The 
two evidences therefore made Shah Saff al-Dln contemporaneous 
with Zafar Khan Ghazi and it may be assumed that in the campaign 
that was undertaken by Zafar Khan Ghazi, Shah Safi’ al-Dln also 
took part. And if there is any truth in the statement that Shah Safi" 
al-Dln was related to Sultan Firuz Shah, he was related to Sultan 
Shams al-Dln Firuz Shah of Bengal and not Sultan Jalal al-Dln 
Firuz of Dehll. 

1. History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 77 If.; Journal of the Pakis¬ 
tan Historical Society , Vol. IV, Part III, July, 1956, 
pp. 198-202. 

2. Bengal District Gazetteers: Burdwan, Calcutta, 1910, p. 190. 

3. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 1870, p. 125. 

4. History of Bengal, Vol. II, pp. 77 IT.; Journal of the Pakistan 
Historical Society , Vol. IV, Part III, July, 1956, 
pp. 198-202. 
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(xviii) Shah Anwar Qjill Halwi 

At Mulla Simla, Phurphura, in the district of Hugli, there is 
an old mosque and a tomb of a certain saint. According to tradition, 
Shah Anwar Qull Halwi whose original name was Muhammad Kablr 
is lying buried there 1 . The word Halwi indicates that he came from 
Aleppo. Tradition relates that a Ba.gdl king ruled in the area who was 
defeated by the saint and his companion Karam al-Dln, but later on 
they were also killed by the enemy. The most important offering to 
this saint is the looking-glass, because it is said that looking-glass was 
very dear to the saint. Blochmann suggests that this was probably 
due to the fact that his birth-place was formerly famous in the East 
for its glass-wares*. An inscription attached to the entrance of the 
dargah records the erection of a mosque by Ulugh Majlis Shan in 
777/A.D. 1375 in the reign of Sultan Sikandar Shah 3 . The inscription 
was probably taken from a nearby mosque which is without any 
inscription. 

(xix) Shah Ismail Ghazi 

Plr Muhammad Shaitan, a 17th century biographer of Shah 
Isma c Il Ghazi writes as followes about the saint 4 :— 

Shah Isma‘Il Ghazi, a descendant of the Prophet, was born in 
the holy city of Makkah. He was a devout follower of religion and 
spent his time in preaching and teaching. After a long and tedious 
journey, he arrived at Lakhnawtl, the capital of Sultan Rukn al-Dln 
Barbak Shah. Sultan Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah was then busy to 
find out ways and means for controlling the flood in the vicinity of 
Gaur. He engaged all engineers and craftsmen for the purpose, 
but failed. At last following the advice of Shah Isma‘Il Ghazi. he 
came out successful. This brought the saint to the notice of the 
Sultan. The saint was then appointed to conduct warfare in different 
frontiers of his Kingdom. He defeated Gajapati, the Raja of Orissa 
and wrested from him Mandaran. Raja Kamefcvara of Kamrup was 

1. An account of this saint may be obtained from :—(a) 
Bengal District Gazetteers : Hugli, pp. 302-3; (b) 
J. A. S. B . 1870, pp. 291-92. 

2. J. A. S. B, 1870, p. 292. 

3. Ibid, pp. 291-92. 

4. An account of this saint is obtained from Risalat-al - 
SbwMa. See, J. A . S. B. 1874, pp. 215 ff. 
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defeated by him and was forced to pay tribute to the Bengal Sultan. 
Moreover the king of Kamrup polluted his caste by chewing the pan 
(betel leaf) from the mouth of IsmaTl Ghazi. 

This warrior-saint, who did so much for the Muslim Sultanate, 
was beheaded by the order of the Sultan in 878/A.D. 1474. One 
Raja Bhandsi Rai, a Hindu commander of Ghoraghat sent a false 
information to the Sultan that Isma‘il Ghazi had entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Raja of Kamrup and intended 
to set up an independent kingdom. The Sultan got alarmed and at 
once ordered for beheading the Saint 1 . 

Tradition has it that the head of the Saint was buried at Kanta- 
duar in Rangpur district and the body at Mandaran. Both the places 
have since been sacred to the Muslims. In the district of Rangpur, 
there exist at present as many as four dargahs 2 . 

(xx) Mulla Ata 

Mulla or Mawlana 'At a is lying buried in Gangarampur in the 
district of Dinajpur. His name has come down to us only through 
inscriptions. His dargah is a place of pilgrimage even to-day. Four 
inscriptions have so far been discovered from the shrine of this saint. 

(a) An inscription of the time of Sikandar Shah, dated 

765/A.D. 1363. 3 In this inscription he is described as 

“the pole of the saints, the unequalled among enquirers, 
the lamp of truth, law and faith, Mawlana ‘Ata”. 

(b) An inscription of the time of Jalal al-Din Fath Shah dated 
887/A.D. 1482. In this inscription he is called “Makhdum 
Mawlana ‘Ata Wafcid al-Din” 4 . 

(c) An inscription of the time of Sultan Shams al-Din 
Mu?affar Shah dated 896/A. D. 1491. Here he is called 

1. J. A. S. B . 1874, pp. 215 ff. 

2. Ibid . 

3. J. A.S.B. 1872, pp. 104-5. 

i ^ 

ik* 

4. Varendra Research Society Monograph, No. 6, (A.D. 1935) j 
pp. 3-4. 
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"the well-known Afakh</um, the pole of the holy men, 
Mawlana *Aja Wafrld al-Din.” 1 

(d) An inscription attached to a mosque in front of Mawlana 
‘Ala’s shrine is of the time of Sultan ‘Ala’al-Dln Husayn 
Shah. It is dated 918/A.D. 1512. In this inscription 
he is called “Shaykh of Shaykhs, Shaykh ‘Ala” 1 . 

From these inscriptions, it is clear that Mawlana ‘Ala died in 
the reign of Sullan Sikandar Shah at the latest. But his dargah was 
an object of veneration throughout this whole period. He may be 
grouped with the earlier Sufis and was probably a contemporary of 
Shaykh AkhI Siraj al-Din (died in 758/1357)*. 

(xxi) Shah Jala! Dakini 

Shah Jalal Dakini 3 4 5 was the disciple of Shaykh Piyarah. He was 
one of the greatest of holy personages of his time. He came to Bengal, 
sat on the throne like kings and exerted great influence upon the people. 
The Sullan of Gaur became suspicious of his power and beheaded him. 

The royal army beheaded the Shaykh and his followers. Acc¬ 
ording to AWcibar aMkhjyar, while his followers were being killed, he 
exclaimed, “Ta Qahhar ” (O Destroyer, meaning God), but while 
he was himself killed, u Ta /fahman” (O Merciful) and after his 
execution his head called out “Ta Allah ” (O God)*. The date of his 
execution is 881/A.D. 1476 6 . 

According to Late Hakim Habib al-Rahman, he is lying 
buried with his followers within the precincts of the present Govern¬ 
ment House at Dacca. The area was formerly known as Moti Jheel. 
The Mausoleum of the saint is an one-domed structure 7 . 

Ibrahim Qawwam Faruql in his Sharfnamah has devoted a 
few verses in praise of one Jalal al-Dln wa’l-Dunya. Dr. N. B. 

~” 1. J A. S. B. 1872, p. 107 ; 1873, p. 290. 

2. J. A. S. B. 1872, p. 106. 

3. See Suftr<h p. 101. 

4. A'tfxblr aUAtyyar> p. 173. 

5. Ak\}b&r aUA^ylr, p. 173. 

6. Khazlnat aMt/iya,’ Vol. I, p. 399. 

7. hsudga,n-\-Dhakah, Dacca, 1946, pp, 3? ff, 
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Baloch identifies this Jalal al-Din with Shah Jalal Dakin!. 1 The 
verses are as follows* :— 

*■—*$4 C»A J'3** .i 44«.« C-jtJsijEfe. 

Jib J*yA L-i5^ ) IcJj^ 0\ji£ 

\jjL- ^-#1^ <3*1 .} Oj-f^ «U#p 

^^Ia4«<Jj ^j.4 »A j l^f 

UiAJlj 

“Bravo I the paradise is a pinnacle of the palace of your high 
rank; its door may correctly be called “Jamal al-AI&wa”. The 
authority of your antagonist is fleeing before you just as a wild deer. 
Your high position has touched the heaven just as Wamaq caught hold 
of the skirt of ‘Adhra. The heavenly angels as well as I, say every 
foment on the throne of God that thou art the great Jalal al-Din 
wa’l-Dunya.” 

(xxii) Mawlana Shah Dawlah 

The saint is lying buried at Bagha in the Sadar Subdivision of 
the Rajshahi district. 3 His original name was Mawlana Shah Mu‘a- 
?? am Danish mand 4 but he is known by his more familiar name Shah 
Dawlah. Tradition 5 records that he was a descendant of Harun al- 
Rashld, the Abbasidc Khallfah of Baghdad. He ran away from Bagh¬ 
dad, reached Bagha in the reign of Sultan Nasir al-Din Nu$rat Shah 
(A.D. 1519-32), and married the daughter of a certain influential 
noble ‘Ala Bakhsh Bar'churdar Lashkari of Makhdumpur not far from 
Bagha. Since then the Mawlana settled at Bagha and his descendants 
are living there even to this day. An inscription discovered from the 
place records that one mosque was built by Suljan Na$ir al-Din 
Nusrat Shah in 930/A. DM523-24.*___ _ 

1. Urdu , October, 1952, p. 66. 

2. Ibid. 

3. J. A . S . B. 1904, No. 2, PP- 108 ff. 

4. Ibid , p. 111. 

5. Ibid ,, p. 113. 

6. fbid> p. 111. 

16—• 
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The following popular story about the saint is available 1 . “An 
emperor of Gaur on his way to Dacca encamped near Bagha. As 
fire was wanted men were sent out to find a house. Coming to a 
jungle from which smoke was ascending, they found a fakeer who, 
though fires were burning and tigers were roaring round him, went on 
quietly with his prayers to God. The men seized up some fire and 
rushed back with it to the camp where they told the Emperor what they 
had seen. The Emperor, filled with curiosity, went forth and 
visited the fakeer and found him as has been reported. Then the 
Emperor waited on the fakeer whose name was Shah Mahamed 
Doolla (Shah Muhammad Daula) and besought him saying, “O man 
of God, shall thy servant advance to Dacca or wait here”. Then the 
Fakeer answered and said, “Wait thou here one day”. So the Emperor 
waited. And it came to pass the very same day there came messengers 
to him from Dacca saying, “Behold, the fighting is over, and the 
victory is thine”. The Emperor was so pleased that he offered rent- 
free lands to the saint. As the saint did not accept the lands, the 
Emperor made a grant of 22 villages to the saint’s son, Hadrat Hamid 
Danishmand 2 3 . According to another account ‘Abd al-Wahhab, son 
of Mawlana Hamid Danishmand received a grant of forty two villages 
with an annual rent of rupees eight thousand from Prince Khurram 
Shahjahan, later on Mughal emperor, when the latter rebelled against 
his father and temporarily held the dictatorship of Bengal 8 . ‘Abd 
al-La^lf 4 , who travelled in North Bengal in A. D. 1609 in the reign of 
Emperor Jahangir met one Hawadha Mian at Bagha, an old saint 
aged about one hundred years. The old man maintained a college, 
built of grass-thatched roofs and mud-plastered walls where many of 
his descendants and other students engaged themselves in study. The 
entire country-side around the village was granted to Hawadha Mian 
for his subsistence (madad-i-ma* ash). Hawadha Mian of 4 Abd al- 
Latlf’s account may be identified either with Mawlana Hamid Dani¬ 
shmand or with his son ‘Abd al-Wahhab. In any case, there is no 
doubt that Bagha continued to be a Muslim cultural centre since 
the arrival of Mawlana Shah Dawlah till at least A. D. 1622 when 
Shahjahan came to Bengal in course of his rebellion against his father. 

1. J. A. S.B. 1904, No. 2. pp 109 ff. 

2. J. A. S. B. 1904, No. 2, p. 110. 

3. Ibid , pp. 112 ff. 

4. Bengal : Past and Present , Vol. XXXV, Part JI, pp, 143-46. 
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Besides, there are a few more saints whose names at least may be 
noted. Among these the most famous are Shah Larigar 1 at Mu‘azzam- 
pur (Dacca District), Shah Ni‘mat Allah 8 at Purana Paltan (Dacca 
district), Shah Gada 3 at Mughaltuli (Maldah), Shah Lankapati 4 at 
Old Maldah and Shah Kaku, B a disciple of Shaykh Nur Qu^b ‘Alam. 

1. E. Haq : Bar\gc Sufi Prabhava, Calcutta, A.D. 1935, p.144. 
A. H. Dani : Dacca> Dacca, A.D. 1956, p. 158. 

2. Hakim Habib al-Rahman : Asudgan-i-Dh&kah, Dacca, 
A. D. 1946, pp. 30 ff. 

3. Memoirs, p. 149. 

4. Ibid, p. 153. 

5. Kh azlnat al-Asfiya Vol. I, p. 400. 

Dr. Enamul Haq (see, Bahge Sufi Prabhava, Calcutta, 
1935, p. 143) thinks that Shah ‘All Baghdadi now lying 
buried at Mirpur, a few miles away from the city of Dacca 
was living in the 15th century and died sometimes before 
A. D. 1480. His argument is that the mosque over his 
grave was built in A. D. 1480. But as the saint is lying 
buried within the mosque it is reasonable to suggest 
that the mosque is earlier than the death of the saint. 
The date of the saint cannot be satisfactorily estab¬ 
lished. See also A.H. Dani : Dacca , Dacca, A.D. 1956, 
p. 195. 



Part II— The Influence Of The Sufis 


The biographical sketch of the Su/lt reveal that their activities 
were not confined only within the four walls of their JCha tiqahs, rather 
they exerted a great influence in the people’s minds and in the society. 
Even if one is hesitant to accept the statement of Mir Sayyid Ashraf 
Jahangir SimnanI that “there is no town and no village where holy 
saints did not come and settle down”, 1 2 the names of Su/lr and their 
account that have come down to us, either through tradition or literary 
and epigraphic sources establish the fact that their number was not 
too small to be by-passed. They came, established Kh a ngahs, 
gathered disciples around them, imparted instructions, while some 
of them settled and died in this country. Thus they added another 
factor in the Muslim society with those of the ruling class and the 
*Alims (scholars). If only the location of their dargahs is taken into 
consideration we find that they did not concentrate only in the metro¬ 
politan cities, but scattered throughout the country, extending from 
Chittagong and Sylhet in the east*, to Mangalkot (fiurdwan district) 
in the west and from Bagerhat and Chhota-Pandwah in the south to 
Kantaduar (Rangpur) in the north. Their dargahs and tombs are 
visited and venerated by hundreds of people even to-day. They 
influenced deeply the minds of the people in their lifetime. Sufism , 
thus became a powerful factor in the then society and its contribution 
may demand a careful and proper assessment from the scholars. 

The influence of the Su/u on the growth of the Muslim Society 
in Bengal may be grouped under the following heads :— 

(i) the expansion of the Muslim power, 

(ii) influence over the ruling class, 

(iii) imparting of religious instructions, 

(iv) and their influence over the society and missionary 
activities. 

1. Quoted in Bengal : Past and Present , 1948, p. 36. 

2. The $U fis visited further east as the tomb of Ghiyath 
al-Dln in Hajo Tafail in the Kamrup district, Assam, 
suggests. ( See, Assam District Gazetteers : Kamrup, 
Allahbad, 1905, Chapter III, p. 101. 
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(i) The Expansion Of The Muslim Power 

The expanison of the Muslim power in different parts of Bengal 
and how and when they were subjugated have been discussed in a 
previous chapter 1 . But traditions and later writings record that some 
of the Su fis fought against the local non-Muslim kings either on their 
own account 2 or in collaboration with the Muslim rulers 3 . Generally 
these accounts are full of superhuman colouring, thus raising suspicion 
on their validity. As for example, traditions of different places supply 
identical stories with minor variations. They refer to the existence 
of a Muslim family in the midst of a large number of Hindus; the 
trouble generally arose over the sacrifice of a cow on the occasion of 
the birth of a son or his circumcision. A kite was invariably there to 
carry bit of flesh and throw it in the vicinity of a Brahmin family and 
then the war broke out. The superhuman colouring and the iden¬ 
tical stories show that there have been exaggerations of what actually 
happened. The clash between the incoming Muslims, be he a Sufi 
or a layman and the local people who lived in this country from genera¬ 
tion to generation can not be altogether ruled out. It is not unreas¬ 
onable to suppose that theSu/is required time to pacify or influence the 
local people by their peaceful pursuits, simplicity of life and devotion" 
to God. The collaboration of some of theSu/n with the Sultans in 
the expansion of the Muslim power cannot also be ruled out altogether, 
because they thought that fighting for the cause of Islam was a Jih&d 
(religious war), provided by the Islamic law. It is from this stand¬ 
point that we should judge the collaboration of Shaykh Jalal with the 
general of Sultan Shams al-Dln Firuz Shah in the conquest of Sylhct 
or of Shah Isma‘11 GhazI with Sultan Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah 
his wars against Kamrup or Orissa. These are the examples in which 
the saints themselves took to fighting for the cause of Islam. On the 
other hand there are a good many examples from Bengal which supply 
information of a reverse type; that is we have got real soldiers and 
conquerors treated as saints probably after their death, and their tombs 

1. See, Chapter II, pp. 33-38. 

2. The examples of Baba Adam Shahid, ( Supra, pp. 86-87.) 
Shah Sultan Mahisawar, ( Supra , p. 88-89), Makhdum 
Shah Dawlah Shahid ( Supra , pp. 89-90 ) may be cited. 

3. See for example the account of Shah Jalal of Sylhet (Supra, 
pp. 99 ff.), Shah Isma‘11 GhazI ( Supra, pp. 118 ff) 
and Shah Safi ’al-Dln (Supra, pp. 116 ff.) 
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attaining the rank of shrines or dargahs. Two important examples 
of this nature are the dargah of Khan Jahan of Bagerhat 1 2 in Khulna 
district who was an official and a conqueror of this region in the time 
of Nasir al-Dln Mahmud Shah (A.D. 1442-1459), and the other is 
Zafar Khan GhazI* who conquered Triveni area in the time of Rukn 
al-Dln Kavka’us (A.D. 1291-1301), but today he is the renowned 
saint in that area. 

(ii! Influence Over The Ruling Class 

The above point will be more clear, if we remember that the 
Sufis also interfered in the internal politics of the country and some¬ 
times tried to influence the Sultans in moulding their state-policies. 
We have pointed out elsewhere 3 4 that the Sultans were respectful towards 
the SE/fr, helped them in their missionary activities, built mosques, 
madrasahs and Kh a nqahs in their honour and even granted lands for 
their maintenance. But it is difficult to explain, why, in spite of 
generally respectful attitude of the Sultans to the §u/fa, Sikandar Shah 
turned Shaykh ‘Ala’al-Haqq out of Pandwah and banished him to 
Sunargawn. The reason put forward by the author of 4kh£ar aU 
AKhyar* is far from satisfactory, because he says that by a super-human 
power, the Shaykh spent so much money in feeding the beggars, pupils 
and wanderers that even the state-treasury could not have borne such 
a huge expenditure. The Sultan grew jealous and ordered the Shaykh 
to leave the capital. On the other hand we know that the same 
Shaykh ‘Ala’ al-Haqq was looked upon with regard and esteem by 
his (Sikandar’s) father Ilyas Shah who built a mosque in his (the 
Shaykh’s) honour 5 . Even Sikandar Shah’s attitude to the Su/uwas 
all along one of respect and veneration; he built a mosque in honour 
of Mawlana ‘A^a 6 ; he was in correspondence 7 with the celebrated saint 
of Bihar Shaykh Sharf al-Dln Yafcya Manerl. In view of these facts 

1. J.A.S.B. 1867, p. 135. 

2. History of Bengal, Vol II, pp. 75 ff. 

3. See Chapter III, Section (A), pp. 52-57 

4. Akhb&r al-A } <hyar , p. 143. 

5. For inscription see, Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica , 1939-40 
pp. 7-9, Plate (a). Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal , p. 10. 

6. J. A. S. B . 1872, pp. 104-5. 

7. Journal of the Bihar Research Society , Vol. XLII, Part II, 

1956, p. 8. 
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we are apt to conclude that there must have been very strong reasons 
that led him to take such a step. The subsequent history of Bengal 
leading to the Hindu interregnum after supplanting the Ilyas Shah! 
dynasty, suggests that there must have been a wide difference between 
the Sultans and the Sufis on the matters of state-policy, particularly 
on the question of the appointment of non-Muslims in the key-positions. 
That the situation took such a turn is proved from a few letters of 
Had rat Mawlana Mu?affar Shams Balkhl, addressed to Sultan Ghiyath 

al-Dln A‘zam Shah of Bengal. The relevant extract is given below 1 :_ 

“The Exalted God has said, “Ye who believe take not into your inti¬ 
macy those outside the ranks. The long and short of the matter is that 
in commentaries and lexicons they have said that the faithful should 
not make the unbelievers and strangers their confidants and ministers. 
If they say that they do not make them their favourites and friends 
but for the sake of expediency, the reply is that God says that it is 
not expediency but the cause of trouble and sedition. He says 
“La Yalunakum Khabalan” (they will not fail to coriupt you) i. e. 
La Yaqseruna Ifsad-i-Amrckum” (they will not hesitate or spare them¬ 
selves in creating troubles for you). Therefore, it is incumbent on 
us that we should listen to the divine command and cast aside our 
weak judgement. God says “Wadduna Ma Anittum” (may only 
desire your ruin) i. e. when you make them intimate with yourself 
they will love to involve you in evil deeds. An infidel may be entrusted 
with some work, but he should not be made ‘Wali, {Chief Supervisor 
or Governor) so that he may have control over and impose his authority 
on the Muslims. God says “let not the believers take for friends or 
helpers unbelievers and neglect God; if any do that, in nothing will 
there be help from God except by way of precaution, that ye max- 
guard yourselves from them. There are severe warnings in the Qur’an 
the ‘Hadis’ and historical works against those who have given authority 
to the unbelievers over the believers. God grants oppulence and 
provisions from unexpected sources, and He gives deliver,,,ce from 
them ” There is an authoritative promise of provisions, victory and 
prosperity. The vanquished unbelievers with heads hanging down¬ 
ward exercise their power and authority and administer the lands 

~ , correspondence of two 14th century Sufi Saints of 

Bihar with the contemporary sovereigns of Delhi and 
Bengal” in Journal of the Bihar Research Society , Vol. 
XLII, part II. 1956, pp. 10-11. 
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which belong to them. But they have also been appointed (executive) 
officers over the Muslims, in the lands of Islam, and they impose their 
orders on them. Such things should not happen”. 

The letter clearly indicates that the Bengal Sultans allowed the 
non-Muslim; to participate in the administration and even appointed 
them in the key-positions of the state. In fact this policy was first 
adopted by Sultan Shams al-Dln Ilyas Shah. 1 Diya’al-Dln B.yam, 
a contemporary historian write; as follows about Ilyas Shah, which 
according to him justified the Lakhnawtl invasion of Flruz Shah : 
“That. Ilvas, the ruler of Lakhnawtl, who has taken possession of that 
country by force, at this time gathered together the paiks (foot-soldiers) 
and dhanuks (bowmen) from the river-girt Bangalah and invaded Tirlmt 
without any reason”. 2 In another place the same author writes in 
describing the battle between Ilyas Shall and Flruz Shah, “The well- 
known paih of Bangalah who, for ye irs, gave themselves the name of 
Abu Bangal (the father of Bengal) and claimed to be (heroic) men, took 
promise before Ilyas, the 2^ay;'-eater, to sacrifice their lives (for him) 
and standing in front of his (array of ) horses, together with the Rais 
of the river-girt Bangalah, (they) bravely threw about their arms and 
legs. In the time of battle, when faced with the brave soldiers 
and archers of the army of the victorious, (they ) put their finger (in 
fear) into their mouths, lost their sense, threw away swords and arrows 
from their hands, rubbed their foreheads on the ground and fell to 
the swords of the enemies” 3 . The above passages therefore, reveal 
that Ilvas Shah recruited the local people in his army as foot soldiers 

1. For the attitude of the Muslim Sultans towards dieir 
non-Muslim subjects see, “Early Muslim Rulers in 

Bengal and their non-Muslim Subjects” in Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Vol. IV, 1959. 

2. BaranI, p. 586. 
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BaranI, p. 593. 
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and bowmen. X a|jya Sarhindl gives the name of one Bengali supporter 
of Ilyis Shih; his name was “Sahdeo” or “Sahdeva” 1 The condition 
of his time demanded such a policy from Ilyas Shah, as he was opposed 
initially by two rivals in Bengal itself,* while towards the middle of his 
reign Sultan Firuz Tughluq of Dehli made a desperate bid to snatch 
away his sovereignty. The position was not better under Sikandar 
Shah. Just on his accession to the throne, he faced the second invasion 
of Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq. In the face of such unfavourable 
circumstances, it was but natural that they turned towards the local 
people for help and appointed them in the important offices of the 
state. This very policy, which the rulers found as an expediency, 
was bitterly opposed by the Su/lr, as has been shown from the letters 
of Haqlrat Mu?affar Shams Balkhi. Now if Ghiyath al-Dln A‘?am 
Shah could be warned by a §ufi of Bihar, was it not possible for Shaykh 
‘Ala’ al-Haqq to do the same in the time of Sikandar Shah ? It is 
unfortunate that the correspondence between Sikandar Shah and 
Shaykh Sharf al-Dln Yahya Maneri has been lost to us. It would 
have probably thrown further light on the subject, and in fact Mu?affar 
Shams Balkhi alludes to this when he says, “You arc enjoying the 
fruits of these blessings” 3 i.e. blessings of Shaykh Sharf al-Din Maneri 
through his letters to Sikandar Shah, A‘?am Shah’s father. The 
above facts lead us to believe that the estrangement between Sikandar 
Shah and Shaykh ‘Ala’al-Haqq was not due to any personal jealousy, 
as Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq Dehlawi would have us believe, 4 rather it was 

c#"* ^ ‘OI&j ess^ c—il 
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1. Yafcya bin Ahmad, p. 125, note 5. 

2. For rivalrv among ‘All Mubarak, FakJjr al-Din 
Mubarak Shalt and Ilyas Shah, See, History of Bengal, 
Vol. II, pp. 97 ff. 

3. Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Vol. XIII, Part II, 
1956 p. 8. 

4. al-Akhyhr, p. 143, 
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due to their wide difference on matters of state-policy. Sikandar 
Sbkh, put in an adverse situation as he was, due to a hostile attitude 
from the Suit an of Dehll, could not but rely upon the non-Muslim 
local people, thus giving a popular shape to the Muslim Sultanate in 
Bengal. The political condition and state-craft demanded such an out¬ 
look from the Sultan, while the Muslim divines reading the cannoni- 
Cal law between the lines could not approve this attitude of the Sul$Sn. 

It is difficult to say who were right, the Sultans or the divines, 
but the subsequent happenings leading to the Hindu interregnum of 
Raja Ga$e$a show that the policy of the Sultans received a setback 
at least temporarily which required Shaykh Nur Qu$b ‘Alam, the 
greatest Muslim divine of Bengal of the day, to take active pari in 
politics. 

All the authorities agree 1 2 that the Muslim Sultanate of Bengal 
passed through a critical period towards the beginning of the 15th 
century. Taking advantage of the liberal policy of the Ilyas Shahl 
Sultans, Gai^e&a (Kans) gained ascendancy* and perpetrated oppression 
on the Muslims including the divines. This oppression led Shaykh 
Nur Qutb ‘Alam to invite Sultan Ibrahim Sharql of Jawnpur to in¬ 
vade Bengal and to save the Muslim Kingdom there. He also wrote 
a letter to Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir SimnanI requesting him to 
utilise his good offices to urge upon Sultan Ibrahim Sharql to come to 
the aid of the Muslims of Bengal. When Sultan Ibrahim reached 
Bengal and encamped in Flruzabad, Gai^esa was terrified and sub¬ 
mitted before the saint. As regards the conversion of Jalal al-Dln, 
the Riyad and Mirat al-Asrar differ; according to the former 3 Gagefca 
took his twelve year old son Jadu to the Shaykh, got him converted 
to Islam and renounced his sovereignty in favour of his son, but accor¬ 
ding to the latter Jadu, finding it difficult to rule over the Muslims 

1. ‘Abd al-Rahman GhishtI : Mir at al-Asrar , ‘Ally ah Madra¬ 
sah Ms. Folio No. 184.; Riyadh pp. 110-116.; Bayaz of 
Mulla Taqqya, quoted in Bengal : Past and Present , 1948, 
p. 36, Note 31. Maktubat-i-Mir Sayyid A&uraf Jahangir 
SimnanI, quoted in Bengal : Past and Present , 1948. 

2. Recently Dr. A. H. Dani has tried to prove that Ga$e6a 

or Kans did not crow n himself king. (See, J> A. B . 

Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 1952, pp. 12M70). 

3. Riyadh p. 113. . ‘ 
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embraced Islam, “because of his lust for Kingdom” 1 2 3 . Whatever might 
have been the case, there is no denying the fact that the conversion of 
Jalal al-Din and the restoration of the Muslim Sultanate in his person 
was due to Shaykh Nur Qu^b ‘Alam. The Muslim Kingdom of Bengal 
was deeply indebted to this Muslim divine, but for whose timely action, 
the sovereignty of Bengal might have passed out of the hands of the 
Muslims for many years to come. 

Two other saints who seem to have taken part in politics were 
Shah Isma‘il Gh azI and Shah Jalal Dakin!. Shah IsmaTl QhazI was 
executed at the order of Sultan Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah. According 
to Ris&lat al-Shuhda. the reason of his execution was as follows :— 
One Raja Bhandsi Rai, a Hindu commander of Ghoraghat sent a 
false information to the Sultan that Isma‘Il GhazI had entered into 
an offensive and defensive alliance with .he Raja of Kamrup and 
intended to set up an independent kingdom. The Sultan got alarmed 
and at once ordered for beheading the saint*. It seems unreasonable 
that the Sultan took action on a false charge against a person who did 
so much for the cause of the Sultan and his Kingdom. He assisted the 
Sultan in building a dam for controlling the flood in the vicinity of 
Gaur 8 . He was the man who defeated Raja Gajapati, the King of 
Orissa and Kamesvara, the King of Kamrup 4 5 , and made them to 
pay tribute to the Bengal Sultan. Moreover Sultan Barbak Shah 
was a great patron of scholars and literature; his court was adorned 
by a number of Persian poets 6 ; he encouraged Maladhar Vasu, the 
writer of §ri Kxishna Vijaya who was given the title of Gunaraj Khan; 8 
he himself was an ‘Alim. It seems unreasonable, therefore, that the 
Sultan took action on a false charge but probably on stronger 
reasons. Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah was the first to recruit Hab&hi 
slaves and appointed them in the key position of the state; he 
recruited about eight thousand of them 7 . This policy later on 

1. ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti: Mir&t al-Asrar, ‘Allyah Madra¬ 
sah Ms. Folio No. 184. 

2. J. A.S.B. 1874, pp. 215 ff. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Urdu, October, 1952, pp. 61 If. 

6. Sukumar Sen i Sahityer Itih3.su, Calcutta, 1940, 

p. 72. 

7. Tarlkh-i-Firishtah, Vol. II, p. 298. 
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proved disastrous to the Bengal Sul(anate as we find a HabshI 
interregnum in Bengal about half a century after the interregnum 
of RajS Gane&a. Was there any difference between the Sultan 
and the warrior-saint on this policy or was it a fact that the warrior- 
saint actually proved faithless and intended to set up an independent 
kingdom? These questions cannot be answered with certainty, but 
there is no doubt that there was some sort of a disagreement between 
the two. 

Of Shah Jalal Daklni tradition has it that 1 , he sat on the throne 
as kings and exerted great influence upon the people. The Sul Jan 
of Gaur became suspicious of his power and beheaded him. Though 
no clear idea may be obtained from such general remarks, it probably 
implies that the saint exerted some influence not liked by the Sultan. 
It is difficult to identify the Sultan of Gaur who beheaded the saint, 
but if the identification of the saint with Jalal al-Dln of Shaifnamah 
is correct* as has been done by Dr. N. B. Baloch, we may identify the 
Sultan with Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah. 

The above discussion leads one to conclude that the Suf is did not 
remain merely spectators of the political events in Bengal, rather they 
in their own way, tried to influence them, when they thought that the 
Sultan’s action was going against the spirit and interest of Islam. 

(iii) Imparting of Religious Instructions 

From the beginning the §u/lr paid their attention towards edu¬ 
cating the people. Beside general reference to the establishment of 
Khangahs and educating the people, we have some concrete examples 
to show that they taught the people and sometimes maintained aca¬ 
demies for the purpose. The first important example is that of Bhojar 
Brahmin, the Fogi, who mastered himself in Islamic Sciences* under 
the guidance of Qjidi Rukn al-Din al-Samarqandi. The examples 
of maintaining academy or imparting instructions by Mawlana TaqI 
al-Dfn and Mawlana Sharf al-Din Abu Tawwamah have been cited 
already 4 . The next Su/*I who is given credit to maintain a madrasah 
was Hadrat Nur Qutb c Alam. In praise of Sul Jan ‘Al&’al-Din IJusayn 

1. Akhb&r al-Akhyar, p. 173. 

Supra, p. 120. 

2. Urdu, October, 1952, p. 66. 

3. Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, Vol. I, Part I, 
January, 1953, p. 47. 

4. See Supra, pp. 67 ff*. 
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Sbih, Stewart writes as follows :— “Amongst the numerous instances 
of his piety, he settled a grant of lands for the support of the tomb, 
college and hospital of the celebrated saint Kuttub al-Alum, which 
are continued to this day; and every year made a pilgrimage on foot, 
from Akdala to Pundwah, to visit the holy shrine of that saint” 1 . All 
later histories* confirm that Husayn Shah granted lands for the main¬ 
tenance of the alms-house in the darg&h of the saint, but none of them 
refers to the maintenance of the college. We do not know where¬ 
from Stewart got this information, but if it proves to be true, it will 
leave no doubt that the saint Qujb ‘ Alam maintained a college, which 
continued after his death and received a land-grant from Sultan ‘Ala* 
al-Din Husayn Shah. N. N. Law suggests* that the college was 
founded by Sultan ‘Ala’al-Din Husayn Shah himself as a memorial to 
the saint, but Stewart, his authority does not bear him out. The pas¬ 
sage quoted above suggests unequivocally that Husayn Shah granted 
lands for the support of the college that was already in existence. 

The importance of the teaching of the Bengal St if is is borne out 
by the fact that a number of Muslim divines received training under 
them. Thus Shaykh Yahya, father of Makhdum al-Mulk Shaykh 
Sharf al-Din Yahya Maneri studied under his teacher Mawlana TaqI 
al-Dln in Mahisun(Mahi-Santosh) now in Rajshahi district 4 , Makhdum 
al-Mulk himself studied imder Mawlana Sharf al-Dln Abu Tawwamah 
in Sunargawn 6 , Mir Savyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnani and Shaykh 
Husayn Dhukkarposhstudied under Shaykh ‘Ala’al Haqq in Pandwah,* 
Shaykh Hus am al-Din Manikpuri, Shaykh Kaku under Shaykh Nur 
Qutb Alam in Pandwah 7 . Sufism received so much prominence that 
new mystic orders were introduced in Bengal. Mir Sayyid Ashraf 

1. Stewart : History of Bengal , Calcutta, 1903, p. 129. 

2. T&r\)&-i-Firi?&\tah, pp. 301-2; Z?zyad, p. 135; Ni?am 
al-Din Bakhshl : T abaqat-i-Akbari, Vol. Ill, Bibliotheca 
Indica, pp. 270-71. 

3. N. N. Law, op cit, p. 109. 

4. Shah Shu‘ayb : Mana.qib al-AsfiyzL,’ at the end of 
Maktubkt-i-§adl , p. 339. See, Supra, p. 66. 

5. Shah Shu £ ayb : Manaqib al-Asfiya\ at the end of 
fflaktubat-i-§adi, pp. 339-40. 

6. ^4khAar al-AVhyar> p. 166. 

Bengal : Past and Present , 1948, p. 36, note 31. 

7. i4khiar al-Akhyar, p. 176. 

Kha zlnat aUA\fiyk^ Vol. I, p. 400. 
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Jahangir SimnanI, in his letters refers to the following orders 1 2 :-r- 
(1) Sukrawardiah, the great mystic order after the name of Shaykh 
Shahab al-Din Suhrawardy, (2) Jallliah (Jalaliyah ?) of Deotala, after 
Makhdum Shaykh Jala! al-Din Tabriz!, in whose honour Deotala was 
given the name of Tabriz abad 1 , (3) Qadarkh am, to which Shaykh Sharf 
al-Din Abu Tawwamah belonged, (4) *A/ai, after the name of ‘Ala* 
al-Haqq, (5) Kha lidiah* meaning the order of Shaykh ‘Ala’ al-Haqq 
who traced his origin to Khalid bin Al-Walld, (6) Nuri after the name 
of Shaykh Nur Qu$b ‘Alam, (7) H usqynl, after the name of Shaykh 
Husayn Qhukkarposh and (8) Ruhkniah, the identification of which 
is difficult. Among these orders the Suhrawardia was obviously of 
outside origin, but all others were named after Bengal saints. It app¬ 
ears, therefore, that each §u/'i gathered a number of disciples round 
him who claimed themselves to have belonged to the order of their 
respective teachers. 

(iv) Their Influence Over The Society and Missionary 
Activities 

A minute study of the biographical sketch of the §u/u reveals 
two important facts. First, people thought that they were endowed 
with superhuman powers like giving relief to the poor, sick and des¬ 
titutes, being present in several places at a time, giving life to the dead, 
killing anybody at will and telling the future. Secondly, their 
Kha nqahs were open to all poor, destitutes, mendicants and wanderers, 
who received food and shelter therein. Beside traditions, a number 
of contemporary inscriptions substantiate this view. The darg&hs 
of the ^u/'if were considered to be, “rest-giving building on earth” 
(!j»l “where people attain their wishes”, 

( fj&aso ) 3 . The way in which the inscriptions 

refer to some of theSu/'If is noteworthy. Shaykh ‘Ala’al-I^aqq has 
been referred to as, “the benevolent and revered saint, whose actions 
of virtue are attractive and sublime inspired by Allah, may He illumi¬ 
nate his heart with the light of divine perception and faith, he is the 
guide to the religion of the Glorious” 4 . Shaykh Nur Qu$b ‘Siam has 

1. Quoted by Hasan Askari in Bengal : Past and Present , 
1948 pp. 32-39. 

2. Memoirs , p. 170. 

3. Memoirs , p. 104. 

4. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 1939-40, p. 9. 
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been referred to as (a) “$a^rat Shaikh «/-Zf/am, crown of nation, 
full moon among the saints, who have been united with Allah, (b) 
“Hadrat Sul\a.n al-Arefln (Sultan of Saints) Qu\b al-Aq\&b (pole of 
poles) 5 ’ (c) “Our revered master, the teacher of bnams , the proof of 
the congregation, the sun of the faith, the testimony of Islam and the 
Muslims, who bestowed advantages upon the poor and the indigent, 
the guide of saints and of such as wish to be guided 55 , (d) “the sun of 
the sky of religion and the moon of the mine of truth, a guide to the 
way of spirituality 551 . According to another inscription, “Jalal al-Dm 

Shah (Tabriz!) was the accepted of Allah, Angelic in disposition and 
king of religion and of the world. 5 ’ 1 

Now were these epithets attributed to the Su/ry for nothing ? 
As will be seen presently the answer should be in the negative. The 
people really believed that they were endowed with super-human 
powers, they were inspired by Allah, their hearts were illumined by 
the divine perception and they were the mine of truth. And all these 
were in spite of the fact that they led the life of simplicity and auste¬ 
rity. They did not hesitate to perform humble works even to work 
as sweeper at the bidding of their teacher. Makhdum Shavkh Jalal 
Tabriz! used to follow his teacher with a heated stove on his head and a 
cooking pot thereon, so that he could provide his master with hot 

(^f ^ aJU** |* 

I jj-o *11 jls!. a Jit 

- ^J| (5^ 

1. Memoirs, pp. 109, 115, 123. 
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food on demand 1 . While he came to Bengal, he had only a bowl and 
an ‘a?a (stick) in hand*. Shah Jalal of Sylhet observed fast for 
forty years which he used to break only after ten consecutive days. 
As for his possession, he had only a cow*. Shaykh ‘Ala’ al-IJaqq used 
to accompany his teacher Shaykh AkhI Siraj al-Dln ‘Uthtnan with a 
hot stove on his head, the cooking pot thereon, so that he became 
bald 4 . Shaykh Nur Qu{b ‘Alam used to perform all sorts of menial 
works including the carrying of wood and cleaning of lavatory' 6 . 

Such were the Sufis who made Bengal the cradle-home of their 
life. They were renowned for their simplicity of life, strength of 
character, devotion to faith and peaceful pursuits; their f£ha nqafis 
were rest-giving refuge, their alms-houses were open to all, poor, 
destitutes, wanderers and mendicants; they were regarded as having 
been endowed with super-human powers. Naturally, the people 
were attracted and enchanted towards them and it is in this way that 
they won over the mass of the Bengali people to Islam. Examples 
are not rare that substantiate the statement. We know from &ekh 
tubhodajia (Shaykh &ubhodaya) that many people attached themselves to 
Shaykh Jalal TabrizI. The Shaykh restored to life a dying man whose 
wife was named Madhavi. Both husband and wife became his slaves 4 . 
It is also said that four servants of a certain minister of King Laksh- 
mana Sena were jealous of the growing popularity of the Shaykh. 
They one day conspired together to test the super-human power of 
the Shaykh- They feigned to be blind, went to the Shaykh and asked 
t,;rn to cure them. The Shaykh listened to them carefully and asked 
them to see him some other day. While coming out, the servants 
found to their horror that they became actually blind. They immedia¬ 
tely surrendered to the Shaykh and implored for pardon. The Shaykh 
became pleased and cured them. Since then, they with their wives 
became servants of the saint. 7 The saint influenced the people so much 

1. Akh&ar al-Al&jar, p. 44.; Supra, p. 92. 

2. &*kh & ubhodaya, (Shaykh iyubhodapa) edited by Sukumar 
Sen, Calcutta, 1927, p. 7; Supra, p. 93. 

3. Ibn Ba|(&(ah, Vol. iv, p. 218. 

4. Arthur al-A^yir, p. 143; Supra, p. 104. 

5. Ibid, pp. 152 ff. ; Supra, p. 105. 

6. idkh iubhodapa, (§baykh tubhodaya) edited by Sukumar 
Sen, Calcutta, 1927, Chapter III. 

7. Ibid, chapter IV. 
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that, “all the people think only of the Shaykh. They consider him 

as king.The king (Lakshmana Sena) also does not remember 

anybody else except the Shaykh” 1 Shah Jalal also influenced the 
people of the hilly region of Sylhet. According to Ibn BaUutah, 
both Hindus and Muslims of the area used to bring gifts for the Shaykh 
and his followers lived mainly on those gifts. 2 The conversion to Islam 
actually began during the time of Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji r 
who converted a certain Mech chief and gave him the name of c AlI. 3 
He was the person who led Bakh tyar in his expedition to Tibet. Beside 
the general references evidenced by traditions, we have some undou¬ 
bted evidences to show that the Sufis converted people to Islam. In 
the reign of Sultan ‘All Mardan fQjaljl, Qadi Rukn al-Dln al-Samar- 
qandl converted one Bhojar Brahmin, the Yogi A Shaykh Nur Qu{b 
‘Alam converted Jadu (Sultan Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah). 5 The 
people of the hilly region of Sylhet accepted Islam in the hands 
of Shah Jalal. 6 

One great factor that must have helped in bringing the Muslim 
saints to the notice of the general mass is the fact that most of their 
dargUhs in Bengal are found on the top of the older sacred buildings. 
Shah Sultan Mahlsawar’s dargah at Mahasthan in Bogra district stands 
on the top of a feaiva temple; 7 at the famous Buddhist monastery at 
Paharpur in Rajshahi district stands Satyaplr Bhl\ a 8 and on actual 
excavation Muslim relics were found there; 9 the dargah of Bayazld 
BistamI at Chittagong is occu pying the top of a mound; and even 
the KJ|a nqah of SJhaykh Jalal at Sylhet is placed prominently on an 

1. Ibid , Chapter IV, p. 24. 

2. Ibn Ba^utah, Vol. IV, p. 218. 

3. Minhaj, p. 152. 

4. Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society , Vol. I, Part, I, 

p. 47. 

5. ‘Abd al-Rahman ChishtI : Mirld al-Asrar, ‘Aliyah 
Madrasah MS. Folio No. 148. 

6. Ibn Battu{ah, Vol. IV, p. 217. 

7. Prabhas Chandra Sen : Varendra Research Society Monograph , 
No. 2. (Mahasthan and its Environs) Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi, August, 1929, p. 4. 

8. K. N. Dikshit : Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, No. 55, Dehll, A. D. 1938, p. 80, 

9. Ibid, p. 87, 
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ancient mound. If we bear in our mind the attachment of the local 
people (Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims all alike) to the sacred places of 
old, it is not difficult to realise how these dargkhs continued to attract 
the general mass even when they had replaced the earlier object of 
reverence. 

This archaeological evidence is of great importance. It at once 
reminds us of the stories given in (Hekh &ubhodaya (Shaykh 6 ubhodaya) 
where we learn about the disputations held between the Muslim 
saints and the local Skdhus. It is not difficult to realise that 
after the defeat of the Skdhus and their conversion to Islam, their 
habitat was occupied by the saints and turned into dargkhs. Such an 
hypothesis alone explains the presence of so many dargkhs on top of 
mounds and at the same time rationalises the stories given in literature. 
These Skdhus f who were mostly Tantric Gurus had mysterious in¬ 
fluence over the credulous masses. They were more than mere religious 
teachers. They had become an institution by themselves, round 
whom flocked the villagers in search of salvation, relief from miseries 
and solace in the distracted world. Their abode had become a 
tlrtha (place of pilgrimage). The people had blind faith on them. 
Naturally when these Skdhus were converted by the Muslim saints 
who occupied the old places, the devotion of the masses to these places 
did not diminish. On the other hand the miracles and the piety of the 
new saints worked more in their imagination leading ultimately to 
mass conversion of the local populace. They became Muslims in 
name retaining all their local beliefs and customs. They learnt the 
rudiments of Islam by attaching themselves to the new saints, but did 
not discard their own language and their particular ways of life. 
As a result local elements have mixed up with Islam in Bengal. 1 
In this Islam the dargkhs quite naturally have played, and are playing 
today the most important part. It would not be an exaggeration to 
say that they are the nerve-centres of the Bengali Muslim Society. 
They have all the three, religious, educational and sociological signi¬ 
ficance. Some of the saints have been so popular that their names are 
incorporated in the local boat songs.* 

In conclusion, it must be stated that the Muslim saints and the 
dargkhs have deeply affected the growth of the Muslim society in Bengal. 
An important factor in Bengal’s history is the preponderance of 

1. See, Infra , Chapter V. 

2, Dacca Review , August, 1913, p, 142, 
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Muslim population. Whereas in Northern India, the place under 
Imperial domination for centuries, Islam was confined into urban 
centres, in the deltaic Bengal, it captured the rural society. One 
reason for this position may be found in the missionary activities of 
the saints and the numerours darg&hs scattered all over the country. 



CHAPTER IV 


COMPOSITION OF THE MUSLIM SOCIETY 

The" building up of the Muslim Society in Bengal is along process 
of gradual growth, as has been discussed in the last chapter. The 
composition of the society quite naturally also differed from century 
to century. Two factors were mainly responsible in swelling the ranks 
of the Muslims in Bengal: (i) the immigration of the foreign Muslim 
populace and (ii) merging of the local populace in the Muslim Society 
after their conversion. 

The foreigners migrated into Bengal on several occasions—some 
came in the wake of conquest 1 , some joined later in the services*, 
some followed the appointment of new Governors from Dehll 8 , some 
trekked in as peaceful settlers in search of livelihood 4 , some ventured 
as traders and businessmen 5 , and some were fired with missionary 
zeal 8 . Almost all of them came along with that horde of migration that 

1. Minhaj (p. 147) refers how the KJjaljis flocked to¬ 

gether round Muhammad Bakhtyar after his initial 
successes in Bihar. Minhaj (p. 152) also refers to 

ten thousand soldiers with whom Bakhtyar marched 
against Tibet. 

2. The most important example is that of 4 Ala’ al-Dln 
Husayn Shah (later on Sultan) who first accepted office 
under the Sul$an. ( Tarlkh-i-FlnshtoA, Vol. II, 
pp. 301-2). For appointment of HabshI slaves see, 
Ibid,p. 298. 

3. For those who were left in Bengal with Bughra Kh an, see, 
‘Isami : Futuh al-Salatin y edited by Agha Mahdi Husain, 
Agra, 1938, p. 169; Muntakhab, Vol. I, p. 94. For 
recruitment of soldiers by ‘All Mardan Kh aljl. see, 
History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 18. 

4. The examples of Amir Zayn al-Dln Harwl, the poet- 
laureate of Sultan Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah (See, 
Supra , p. 79) and Mawlana Sharf al-Din Abu 
Tawwamah, {Supra y pp. 67 ff.) may be cited. 

5. For a businessman under ‘All Mardan K&aljl see, 
Minhaj, pp. 159-60. 

6. For Su fis, see, Chapter III, Section (C). 
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was set afoot by the devastating flood of Mongol eruption from their 
homeland 1 north of China. Many uprooted families from Central 
Asia sought refuge in this sub-continent; many of the crowned heads 
thrown out of their masnads took the garb of royal saints, 8 and 
moved on to a new missionary life; many craftsmen, architects, poets 
and painters flew away from the raging scourge and found shelter 
in the plains of this sub-continent. In the biographical sketches of 
the saints and scholars we have traced before how they moved out 
of their homeland and settled in Bengal. 

These immigrants introduced new elements in the Muslim 
Society. They came under the banner of Islam, but they brought 
witlx them their particular ways of life, and as far as practicable tried 
to keep a homogeneity of their group. The earliest such people were 
the Kjialjl conquerors. Minhaj says how men belonging to Kbalj tribe 
flocked around Bakhtyar, hearing about his dare-devil conquests 3 . 
It is they who formed the first Muslim nobility in Bengal, and it is 
round their oligarchy that the Muslim society began to take shape in 
Bengal. Later, with their subjugation new Turks poured into this 
country till towards the end of the 13th century A. D. Bengal 
became refuge of the Ilbarl Turks driven out from Dehll 4 . Lakhnawti 
and Dehll, for more than a quarter of a century, stood face to face 
in a reversed position; the Kh aljls along with the local converts occu¬ 
pying supreme place in Dehll, and the Ilbarl Turks with their supporters 
holding their own in Bengal. The Tughluqs, who were Qaraunah 
Turks, broke this rivalry and isolation and once again opened the 
way for fresh migration 5 . Their supporters from far of!' places like 
Panjab, Multan and Sijistan found an easy opening to Bengal. One 
such immigrant was HajI Ilvas from Sijistan 6 , who founded the Inde¬ 
pendent Sultanate and who was the first to unite the whole of Bengal 
under him in A. D. 1353 7 . 

1. Dr. K.R. Qanungo in History of Bengal , Vol II, p. 1. 

2. For such saints, see Chapter III, Section (C), pp.88,112,123. 

3. Minhaj, p. 147. 

4. Under the House of Balban and their supporter Shams 
al-Dln Flruz Shah and his children. 

5. BaranI, pp. 450 ff., p. 454. 

6. Al-Sakhawa : Al-Qaw al-Lhmi 6 li-ahl al-qarn a/-/ari/Cairo, 
A.H. 1303, part II, p. 313. 

7. N.K. Bhattasali : Coins and Chronology of the early Inde¬ 
pendent Sultans of Bengal , Cambridge, A. D. 1922, p. 27. 
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In the years to come we hear of the importation of the Abyssinian 
slaves 1 by Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah. Still later came the Afghans 1 
(popularly known as Pathans) when they lost power in Dehll to the 
Mughals, and the latter in chasing the Pathans spread out in the East, 
but their real supremacy in Bengal belongs to a period subsequent to 
that discussed here. 

On the other hand the local converts hailed from different ranks 
in the society. The large majority came from the general mass, who 
being attracted by the miracles and piety of the Muslim saints, accepted 
Islam. There are traditions which speak of the rivalry* between 
Buddhists and the Hindus, and the former welcoming the Muslims 

5. Tankh-t-FlnditaA, Vol. II, p. 298. 

6. Ibid, pp. 301-2. 

1. An important example is found in Chapter “Niranjaner 
Rushma” of Supyfl Purana, edited by C. C. Bandopa- 
dhyay, Calcutta, B. S. 1336. 
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and joining hands with them. Many of the humbler people chose to 
identify themselves with the Muslims in order to be free from social 

CT17T5 &T5 I 

Etfa'sn ^rtr^ tss 

ewmr ^finn <4^ ^rfaii 
f*RRH %r<m ^ 05 ® 

wt? i 

^ts^f arrows *rt^> sun <u<R*f 

^fkC^VD *f%T tsrt? II 

?pjn 

"srpffw ^ ^spfffn i 

-5tCT»t t^sn ‘sftgft Zs& *Ftfsr 

^5TT1 «T3 Vfa II 

osfen 'srw <7re 

*hm nnini i 

vs nfT ’srtft cfrx nm coo^ 

O* 

nre f¥% ^rt^nr nt'srm n 

sfMfa 3f9^n orfk fs?* b?nrn rtni f%f% 

^'rrt^'fl W f%f% =T?T I 

WV&$ ^FTo <4<R^ 

yrM ^fer 

cfifa c<?rt<n vstw ^tvgn fwri *OT src* 

*ft ^ c^ir^r con i 

Translation : “There are sixteen hundred families of 
the Brahmins in Jajpur. They go to different places 
demanding dakshina.; where they do not get any, they 
pronounce their curse and thus burn the world. At 
Maldah they levy a regular tax. They go demanding 
dakshina., where they do not get any, they pronounce 
their curse and thus burn the world. At Maldah they 
levy a regular tax upon all without distinction. There 
is no end of their knavery. They have grown very 
strong ; ten to twenty come together and destroy the 
\vorshippers of Dhcma . They pronounce the Vedas , fire 
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injustice and to gain good position in the society 1 . It is these elements 

that created the popular aspect of Islam 2 . But there were higher 

section of the people who were gradually succumbing to the influence 
of Islam, either political or religious 3 . Among these may be mentioned 

issues forth incessantly, everyone trembles before them. 
Being aggrieved at heart, people say, O’ Dharma, protect 
us. Who is there other than yourself who can rescue us? 
Thus do the Brahmins destroy the creation. This is 

burning injustice. Dharma , from his seat in the 

Vaikurt\ha knew all this in his mind. He produced illusion 
and produced darkness. He assumed the form of Tavana 
(i.e. Muslim), wore a black cap on the head with bow 
and arrow in hand. The best is achieved without fear, 
with the utterance of one name of KhodH (God) who 
is formless and without any attribute and who is 
incarnate in Be hist (Paradise). They utter the name 
of Mad Hr (Shah Madar?). All the gods with one accord 
wore the trousers with great delight. Brahmma became 
Muhammad; Vishnu became Paigha?nbar (prophet); 
&iva became Adam; and Gane§a became Gha£l, 
Kartika became Q,adl and munis became faqxr. Throw¬ 
ing away his proper vestment Narada became a 
Shaykh, Indra became a MalHnH (MawlHnH ). The sun, 

the moon and other gods became foot soldiers and all 
began to play martial music. Chandika transformed 
herself into Eve and Padmavatl became Bibi Nur. All 
the gods with one accord entered Jajpur, broke the 

temple and images, seized (property) and called out 
‘catch hold of him* or them”. 

1. R. G. Mitra : The Decline of Buddhism in India , Visva- 
Bharatl, A. D. 1954, pp. 78-79, 81. According to 

Duarte Barbosa (Barbosa, p. 148) “the heathens daily 
become Moors to gain royal favour.” 

2. For populer aspect of Islam See, Infra y chapter V. 

3. Chaitanya BhHgavata , Adi, 14th. 

ft’wpr <??$ csR <rW I 

Translation :— “Among the Hindus there are some, 

who though they are Brahmins, become yavanas accord¬ 
ing to their own will.” 
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the names of Bhojar Brahmin 1 , Sul{an Jalal al-Dln Muhammad* and 
‘Pirali Brahmanas* 8 (converted to Islam) in Khulna district. It is the 
presence of such people in Islam, which reacted to foreign elements 
and were mainly responsible in giving a local colour to the Muslim 
society of Bengal 4 . 

There were also children of mixed marriages. Several examples 
of Muslim migrants taking Hindu wives are found in the literature 5 . 

1. See, Supra , p. 64. 

2. Riyad, p. 113. 

3. J. A. S. B . 1867, p. 132. 

4. A. H. Dani : “The House of Raja Ganefca of Bengal** in 
J. A. S. B. 1952, Introduction. 

5. (a) Vijaya Gupta : Padma Puraiya, edited by B. K. 
Bhattacherjee, Ban! Niketan, Barisal, p. 56. 

<tt£ %r ^rn i 

farts wffci qrfir <srtf% 

Translation : “She was a Hindu girl. It was her mis¬ 
fortune that the QadI forced her away and married her.” 

(b) Abdul Karim : Ban^a/a Prachin Punthir Bivarana , 
Part I, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Patrika, additional 
number, B. S. 1310, p. 159. 

on ryro i 

<?rf5 iwy i 

Refits 

n 

enft ntfe fttpytw cn ^rmr 

far «rtCT nrtg* '^rtusrtfan vse* 

f%*T ffir ifirOT r 

^rmpfi ^tfan 
ntn farm *rt*fai ^ffaPri 

Translation : “While Mahl Asawar (correctly Mahl- 
gaw&r)was travelling through that country (Chittagong), 
he saw the daughter of Ackkrya . She excelled Vidyadhara 
(Singer in the court of gods ) in beauty, her smile 
and talk outpoured nectar and her eyes were like lotus. 
When M&hlsawar saw her, he proposed to the Brahmin 
t q n^arry her. When Aahkrya <iid not agree, he rp4e ot* 
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The children of such persons attained rank in the society depending 
upon their father’s station in life. The example of Muhammad Khan. 1 
a 17th century Bengali poet may be cited, whose ancestor, a certain 
Mahlsawar came to Bengal, married a Brahmin girl, and left behind a 
line of children who were governors in Chittagong in the later Ilyas 
Shahl and Husayn Shahl periods*. Tradition makes Husayn Shah 

a tiger and appeared before the Brahmin. All the 
Brahmins fled away out of fear, Acharya paused and gave 
his daughter in marriage.” 

(c) For one Shah KamaPs marrying a Hindu lady sec, 
J. A S. B, 1874, p. 285. 

(d) According to tradition Ilyas Shah married a Hindu 
lady. (N. K. Bhattasali : Coins and Chronology of the early 
Independent Sultans of Bengal , Cambridge, A. D. 1922, p.83. 

1. Abdul Karim : Banga/a Prachin Punthir Bivarana, Part 
I, No. I, Bahglya Sahitya Parishad Patrika, additional 
number B.S. 1310. pp. 159-161. 

2. Muhammad Khan gives the following geneology :— 
( Abdul Karim : Bangala Prachin Punthir Bivarana , 
Part I, No. 1, pp. 177 ff.; E. Haq and Abdul Karim : 
Arakan Rajsabhaya Bangala Sahitya , Calcutta, A.D. 
1935, p. 74). 

Mahlsawar 

Hatim 

§idllq 

RastI Khan (identified with RastI Khan, Governor of 
Chittagong under Rukn al-Dln Barbak 
Shah). 

Mina Khan (identified with Paragal Khan, Governor 
I of Chittagong under ‘Ala’ al-Dln Husayn 

| Shah). 

Gabhur Khan (identified with Chhute Khan, Governor 
of Chittagong under ‘Ala’ al-Dln Husayn 
Shah and Nu$rat Shah). 

Hamzah Khan 

’ I 

Nu$rat Khan 
Jalal KhSn 


Ibrahim Khan, Mubariz KhSn. 

Muhammad Khan. 

(Sec also Proceedings of (he Pakistan History conference . 
Karachi Session* 1951, pp, 201—£02, 
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in his early lifea servant of a Brahmin 1 named Subuddhi Rai. He rose 
by dint of merit to be the Sultan of Bengal. The Hlabshl slaves rose 
to masnad simply with the help of sword*. Ni?am al-Din Alrimad 
Bakhghi 8 remarks, “They say that during some years, there was 
such a custom in Bangalah that whoever slew a ruler and sat on the 
throne, everyone became submissive and obedient to him.” Low 
origin does not seem to have offered any barrier in gaining 
position in the society. There also does not appear to have been 
any stigma attached to the children of mixed marriages nor did they 
form any distinct class of their own. 

Local tradition also attaches some significance to the migration 
of Arab traders in Chittagong and the growth of a Muslim population 
mixed with Arab blood in that region 4 . There is no doubt that the 
Arabs carried on trade with the Chittagong coast 6 , but as we have 
shown earlier®, no definite record is available to substantiate the hypo¬ 
thesis of such an Arab fusion. It must however be maintained that 
Chittagong, being an important port-town, Arabs, Persians and many 
other foreign merchants came there for commerce and trade. Barbosa 7 
gives a similar account of the city of Bengalah 8 and records the pre¬ 
sence of “Arabs, Persians, Abexis and Indians.” 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Chaitanya Chariteunxita, Published by Vasumati Sahitya 
Mandir, Calcutta, p. 304. ; Bengal District Gazetteers'. 
Murshidabad y Calcutta, A.D. 1914, p. 20. 
Ta.rikh-i-Firi$htahy Vol. II, p. 299. 

T abaqat i-Akbarl , Vol. Ill, Bibliotheca Indica publi¬ 
cation, p. 268. 


A 


L5 






- Jj jl j| 


4. E. Haq and Abdul Karim: ArakUn RajsabhUya Ba.Ag<ila 
SaJiitya, Calcutta, A. D. 1935, p. 3. 

5. A. H. Dani : “Early Muslim Contact with Bengal” in 

The Proceedings of the Pakistan History Conference , Karachi 
Session, A, D. 1951. 

6. See, Supra, pp. 17-18. 

7. Barbosa, pp. 135, 139. 

8. For identification of the city of Bengalah see, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIX, A.D. 1943, pp. 316 ff. 
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How were these people divided into social organisation, is still 
more difficult to say. The Holy Qur’an says, “O mankind, Lo ! we 
have created you men and women, and have made you nations and 
tribes that you may know one another. Lo ! the noblest of you in the 
sight of Allah is the most pious of you. Lo ! Allah is Knower, 
Aware” 1 Thus the distinction among the Muslims is in respect of their 
piety and their affiliation to the nations or tribes and not in the sense 
of class distinction as it technically means to-day or what the caste 
distinction means in Hinduism. But this is a general religious principle. 
In practical life it is possible to distinguish some groups of people 
having mutual relations based on common interest. The earliest 
reference to such groups is found in the Insha-i-Mahru, 2 which contains 
a proclamation by Sultan Flruz Shah Tughluq issued in the name 
of the people of the territory of Lakhnawtl on the eve of his first invasion 
of Bengal (A.D. 1353). Here the people are grouped as follows :— 

(i) The Sadat, ‘ Ulama , Mtfsha’zkh and others of simlar nature; 

(ii) The Kharw, Maliks , Umara, Sadrs, Akaber and Ma'arif ; 

(iii) The ‘train and suit’ of No. (ii) ; 

(iv) %am\ndars, Muqaddams , Mafruzman (Mafruzian?) Madkan 
(Malkan ?) and such like; 

(v) Hermits, Sains and gabrs (probably gurus). 

Here we meet with a good cross-section of the upper class of 
the society in Bengal, who counted for being mentioned in the royal 
proclamation. It is not difficult to determine their exact meaning 
with the help of other details given in the document. In connection 
with Nos. (i), (ii) and (iii) the order speaks of “their fiefs, villages, lands 
stipends, wages and salaries”. Obviously these were the sources 
of income to the persons concerned. Among these we can easily dis¬ 
tinguish (a) Sayyids (b) * Alims, i.e. scholars, (c) Shaykhs i.e. saints, 
(d) Officers, bearing titles like Kha n etc. and (e) the servants of lower 
cadre attached to (d). It is important to note that the Sayyids , Scholars 
and Saints are grouped together and they are given precedence over 
the officials indicating that they held pre-eminent position in the 
society. With respect to class (iv), the order speaks of the “revenue”, 
“produce”, and “illegal taxes and dues”obviously implying that these 
have got to do with agricultural produce as distinct from the official 
class and the scholarly and saintly groups. To the last class are assi- 


1. Qur’Sn, 49; 13. 

2. Quoted in J. A. S. B. 1923, p. 280. 
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gned “hermits, sains and gabrs (?)” who also enjoyed income from 
“fiefs, villages, lands, wages and stipends etc.” Their privileges are 
almost the same as those of class (i), (ii) and (iii). But the very fact 
that they are mentioned separately shows that there was some funda¬ 
mental difference between the two broad groups. If the terms used 
are indicative of their true affiliation, it can be deduced that the 
persons of earlier group are Muslims and those of the latter are non- 
Muslims as Sain can be derived from the Sanskrit word Sadhu and gabr is 
probably a mistake for guru . 

It is necessary here to say something about the persons implied 
under different terms. 

(i) The Sayyids 

The Sajyids , being the descendants of the Prophet, were looked 
upon with veneration and respect by the general population. Kh an 
Jahan of Bagerhat, who was the first to bring Khulna-Jessore area un¬ 
der the Muslim domination, claims himself to be a “lover of the descen¬ 
dants of the Prophet”. 1 In the reign of Sultan Ghiyatb al-Dln Twad 
Kfialji, they received stipend from the State*. Firuz Shah Tughluq 
promised increment of stipends to the Sayyids 3 . They had no hesitation 
to have matrimonial connections with those who did not claim such 
a noble ancestry or to receive training from those who were spiri¬ 
tually or in other way superior to them. For example, Sayyid 
Husayn Makki (later on Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah) married, 
according to tradition, the daughter of a Qjxdl of Radha, 4 while his son 
Nusrat Shah married the daughter of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi 5 . It has 
been said earlier that Mahlsawar, the ancestor of poet Muhammad 
Khan married a Brahmin girl 6 . Shaykh ‘Ala’ al-Haqq, who 
claimed to be a Sayyid , received his spiritual teachings from Shaykh 
Akhi Siraj al-Din ‘Ufcfaman al-Badayuni, who did not claim such a 
high birth 7 . 

The proclamation of Firuz Shah Tughluq shows that th t Sayyids 
formed an important element in the society of Pandwah 8 . Similarly 

1. J. A. S. j B., 1867, p. 135, Appendix I. 

2. Minhaj,p. 161. 

3. J.A.S.B., 1923, p. 280. 

4. RiySid) p. 132. 

5. Tan'ih-f-Ffnsh/^, Vol. II, p. 302. 

6. See, Supra , p. 145, note 5. 

7. See, Chapter III, Section (c), pp. 104-05. 

8. J. A. S. B.y 1923, p. 280. 
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VipradSs’a description of the Muslim population of SatgSwn refers to 
the Sayyids as an important group 1 2 3 . A Sayyid dynasty, consisting of 
four rulers, ruled over Bengal for long forty five years (A.D. 1493- 
1538).* Lastly, a large number of Su/u claimed to be Sayyids and trac¬ 
ed their origin to the family of the Prophet. 8 The fact that Sayyid 
Sultan 4 5 , a mid-16th century poet wrote in the local language shows 
that the Sayyids not only settled in this country, but some of them 
mastered the local language. The Sayyids thus came to Bengal in 
different times, settled here and engaged in various professions. 
All the same the Muslims in general paid due respect to them in 
whatever walk of life they might be. They did not form a profe¬ 
ssional class, nor can this class be regarded as Brahmins are in the 
Hindu society, though in both the factor of birth is common. Unlike 
the Brahmins the Sayyids have no legal claim to superiority, though in 
practice they are respected because of their connection with the family 
of the Prophet. 

(ii) The Alims 

Etymologically, the word ‘ Alim means one who knows, but techni¬ 
cally it means a person who is well-versed in Islamic sciences. Whoever 
could master the science of religion was called an 'Alim. It is said 
that Bhojar Brahmin, the Yogi learnt the Islamic science to such 
an extent that the Muslim divines permitted him to pronounce 6 
legal decisions. The *Klims could also attain the status of a Su fl. 
Mawlana Sharf al-Dm Abu Tawwamah was a Su/'T, as his book 
Maqkmat suggests 6 . 

Generali)' the 'Alims accepted the profession of teaching. Sayyid 
Suljan, a Bengali poet records the following duty of an * Klim . “Living 
in the country, if any 'Alim does not teach (the religious principles), 

1. See Infra, pp. 153-54. 

2. History of Bengal, Vol. II, pp. 142-163. 

3. See Chapter III, Section (c), Biographical Sketch of 
the Su fls. 

4. For details on Sayyid Sultan, see, Sayyid Sul{an : 
Ophite Rasul, ( Wafzt-i-Rasul) edited by Ali Ahmad, 
B. S. 1356, Introduction. 

5. Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, Vol. I, Part I, 
January, 1953, p. 47. See also Supra, p. 64. 

6. See, Chapter III, Section (B), pp. 67 ff. 
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he will surely be put to the hell. If the people commit sin, God will' 
catch hold of 'Klims and will punish them” 1 . The * Alims thus consider¬ 
ed it their obligatory duty to teach the people. This is further sub¬ 
stantiated by the fact that the e Alims maintained academies, imparted 
instructions and sometimes wrote books on religious sciences. We 
have seen earlier that QadI Rukn al-Din al Samarqandi converted and 
taught Bhojar Brahmin, the Yogi *; Mawlana TaqI al-Din, whose 
student was Shaykh Yahya of Maner, imparled instructions 3 ; Mawlana 
Sharf al-Din Abu Tawwamah maintained a madrasah where he taught 
all branches of religious sciences 4 . Num-i-Yiaqq, a book on jurispru¬ 
dence, was also written here by an ‘Alim 6 . Moreover, the erection of 
madrasahs by the royal patrons, as referred to earlier,® necessitated the 
appointment of ‘ Alims to impart education on “the sciences of religion 
and instruction in the principles which lead to certainty” 7 . 

Secondly, as they were learned in the religious sciences, they 
were also appointed as Qadfi i. c. the office in which an incumbent 
was required to be well-versed in Islamic Law. We have on the 
authority of Firishtah, discussed earlier, that Suljan Shams al-Din 
Yusuf Shall used to call the ‘A liras at intervals to admonish them not 
to side with anybody in discharging religious matters. 8 

(iii) The Shaykhs 

The word ‘Shayy^ means old, but technically it means doctors 
in Muslim law and theology. In this sense they are ‘Alims, but the 

1. Sayyid Sultan, Ophite Rasul ( Wafat-i-Rasul ), edited 
by Ali Ahmad, B. S. 1356, pp. 3-4. 

OT7F5 StfiFT «ttf% 'S'f'T *T1 I 

cn TTffsPT TW'fttr 11 

m *tt 9 r «rfir i 

Tttsmr nt-ftOT mfirm u 

2. See, Chapter III, Section (B), p. 64. 

3. Supra , p. 66. 

4. Ibid , p. 67. 

5. Ibid , pp. 73 ff. 

6. See, Chapter III, Section (A), pp. 42 ff. 

7. Memoirs , pp. 157-158. 

All ^ Jz) 

Chapter III, Section (A), p, 58, See also 7arlkh*»\ 

Firi&tah, Vol. II, p. 298, 
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Sh *y;hf arc those *Xlim?, who themselves attain and train others in 
attaining spiritual development. This definition explains why 
the /nsha-i-MaAru draws a distinction between the ‘Alims and the 
S&i/du. 1 The word ‘Shaykh* has been appended to the names of 
almost all the §u/B of Bengal about whom we have discussed. 2 This 
is probably due to the fact that the §0 fls actually devoted themselves 
to the teaching of Islamic sciences along with their mystic perfor¬ 
mances. We have, therefore, identified the Sh^dhy with the Sufis. 

The Shaykhr played a prominent part in the Bengali society. 
We have seen earlier that a good number of them made different parts 
of this country the scene of their activities by establishing Chilla- 
kfia nahs or Kha nqahs. Each of them had a large following under them. 8 
Moreover, as has been pointed out earlier, they helped the expansion 
of Muslim royal power, imparted instructions, influenced the ruling 
class and lastly converted the local people to Islam. They maintained 
poor houses, giving relief to the poor and the destitutes. 4 In this period, 
especially in Bengal, the word Shaykh, as said before, was applied 
only to the Muslim saints. But today the connotation is changed. 
According to E. Haq and Abdul Karim, 6 in some parts of West 
Bengal it signifies the lower class Muslims, generally converted ones, 
and in East Bengal especially in Chittagong it is used for the aristo¬ 
cratic non-Sayyids. 8 

(iv) The Official Class 

The bureaucracy in the kingdom formed the official class in 
the society. They bore the title of Khan, Malik , Amir, Sadr, Kablr 
and Mararif. In the inscriptions of the period, Khan is the simplest 
title conferred on the officers. Their further elaboration is as follows: 7 

1. Supra p. 148. 

2. Chapter III, Section (C). 

3. Ibid. 

4. Chapter III, Section (C), Part II. 

5. E. Haq and Abdul Karim : Arakan Rajsabhaya Bzhgala. 
Sahitya , Calcutta, 1935, p. 92. 

6. Ibid. 

7. For inscriptions see, J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 290 ; 1872, 
p. 106; 1873, pp. 272-73; 293-94; 1860, p. 407; 1909, 
p. 260; 1917, p. 149 ; EpigraphiaIndo-Moslemica, 1935-36, 
pp. 57-58. Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal f pp. 108-109 
(Uble of honorific titles). 
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Kha/z Mu'd^am, Shan al-A'^am, Shan-z-Khanan, Shan al-Mu'd^am 
al-Mukarram, Shan Shan al-Sharq wa 7-Sin. Malik is another title 

borne by the officials. It has also different grades as follows 1 :_ Malik 

al-Ma'a^am, Malik al-Mu'azzam wa * l-Mukarram , Malik al-Mulk , 
Malik al-Mulk al-Sharq , Malik al-Umar a wa 'l-Wuzara. But sometimes 
this was also assumed by the princes. Barbak Shah (later on Sultan 
Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah) is called in the inscription, Malik al-'Mil 
al-badhil al-Kamil al-fadil (the Malik, the just, the liberal, the learned 
and the perfect).* We have only one instance of the use of Amir 
before the name of a Sultan and that is in the case of Sultan Jalal 
al-Dln Muhammad Shah. 8 Sadr probably was the chief of the 
department of justice. 4 Kablr and Ma ( arif probably implied the 
aristocratic class of the kingdom. 

This evidence about the Muslim society, derived from the 
Persian source, needs to be checked from the local information. 
Fortunately we have a similar reference in Manasa Vijaya of Vipra- 
dasa dated A.D. 1495, 6 who mentions about the Muslim population 
of Satgawn. 6 He speaks of the following people :— 

1. For inscriptions see Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica , 1933-34, 
pp. 23-24 ; J. A. S . B. 1872, pp. 337-38; J. A . S. B. 
1873, p. 283. Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal , pp. 108-109. 
(table of honorific titles). 

2. For inscription see, J. A. S. B. 1870, p. 290. 

3. Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal , p. 14. 

4. I. H. Qureshi : Administration of the Sultanate of Dehli, 2nd 
edition, Lahore, A. D. 1944, p. 85. 

5. Sukumar Sen : Ba.uga.la. Sahityer Itihasa, Calcutta, 
A. D. 1940, p. 105. 

6. Ibid. p. 114. 

fjRPT 'Sftl [?] ^5— 

frnw CTtai return srtfa, 

Translation :—“The Muslim population of (Saptagrama) 
is innumerable; they belong to Mughals, Pathans and 
Mokadims (Makhdums). The Sayyids , Mullas and Qadis 
are busy with the Qiir’an and the Kitabs ( religious 
books),” 


20— 
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(t) Mongol , Pathan . 

(it) Mok&dim (i. e. Afakfirfum). 

(tit) Sayyid. 

(iv) Mull a. 

(?) Qadl. 

All these people he calls by the general name of “ Tavana ” 
and speaks how they pray in the mosque and read Qur’an and Kitkb 
(probably religious books.) Herein we get a picture of the Muslim 
society as it appeared to a Hindu living far away from the capital. 
Here there is no reference to the official class, except the ££a$I, who 
came in contact with the common people in smaller towns more than 
the higher officials. The name of Multix is very significant. The part 
played by him has been discussed in another place. 1 The Sayyids have 
already been discussed before. 4 The Makhdum is another word by 
which the Muslim saints are remembered in the inscriptions. 3 They 
have been dealt with before. 4 Mongols and Pathans are racial terms, 
used probably to refer to the foreign Muslim populace of the place. 

The use of these two racial terms in A. D. 1495 by Vipradasa 
is difficult to explain. In the Sanskrit inscriptions we get only Turushka 6 
or T&jika , 8 besides the general nomenclature Tavana . 7 It is true, 
Mongols were not unknown to the Muslim historians of this sub¬ 
continent, as we have several references to them in connection with 
invasion from the north-west, and they arc also known to have 
settled in Dehll. 8 But no other evidence is available to show that the 
peaceful Mongol settlers pushed as far east as Satgawn, especially 
in such a large number as to have been mentioned by Vipradasa. 

1. See Infra, Chapter, V,p. 170. 

2. See Supra , p. 149. 

3. For inscriptions see, J. A . S. B. 1872, p. 107; J. A. £. B, 
1873, pp. 271, 290, 294 ; Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica , 
1929-30,pp. 11-12; Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal , pp. 103-107. 

4. Chapter III, Section (C), See also Supra , p. 151. 

5. Epigraphia Indica , Vol. II, pp. 361 ff. ; Proceedings of the 
Pakistan History Conference , Karachi Session, A. D. 1951, 

p. 200. 

6. J. A. S. B. 1898, Vol. LXVII, p. 116, 

7. Epigraphia Indica , Vol. XIII, p. 153. 

J. A. 5, B. 1892, p, 325. 

8. BaranI, p. 219. 
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Even the use of the word “Pathan” throws some doubt on the authen¬ 
ticity of the evidence. ‘Pathan’ is no doubt, the general term used in 
the sub-continent for Afghans, but the use of this word became more 
current after the overthrow of the Afghans from*DehlI by Mughal 
invasion in A.D. 1526 (and later the destruction of the Surl empire) 
and their consequent spreading out in Eastern India. In Bengal 
the descendants and supporters of Daud Khan Karr an! (died in A.D. 
1576 1 )are referred to as Afghans or Pathans as opposed to the 
Mughals, who displaced their authority and established their rule 
here. Most probably from this time onward in Bengal the generic 
term Pathan was used for pre or non-Mughal Muslim population as 
opposed to the Mughals. In common parlance in India we get only four 
terms Shaykh> Sayyid, Mughal and Pathan. The first refers to the 
saints, the second to the descendants of the Prophet and the last two 
are the same kind of generic terms as used by Vipradasa. Though 
no definite date can be fixed to the origin of this general proverb, 
it seems that it is of Mughal or post-Mughal creation. Therefore, 
it appears that the use of the terms ‘Mongol 1 and ‘Pathan 1 by 
Vipradasa may not be taken seriously. 

From another Bengali poet, Mukunda Rama of a slightly later 
date (late 16th century 8 ) we get a picture of the Muslim society of a 
lower cadre. He says 8 , ‘‘There are some people called gola (correcth 
goala or milk-man). They do not perform Roza, (fasting) and Namaz 
(prayer). Those who accept the occupation of weaving are called 
jolha (weavers). Those who drive bullocks are called Mukeri . Some 
sell cakes and are called Pithari. Those who sell fish arc called Kabari; 
they do not keep beard and always tell a lie. Those Hindus who 

1. History of Bengal , Vol II, p. 192. 

2. Sukumar Sen : Bangala Sahityer ltihasa , Calcutta, 
1940, p. 433. 

3. Mukunda Rama : KavikaRkan Chahdl , published by 
BahgabasI Karyalaya, Calcutta, p. 86. 

c?rt«n c&s to* c'stmi i 

jot c'sfHi it 

w«f ’rtfcin ^ i 

csfan i 

wit ctfrai sTPr «rarmr i 

fsnrsrai ^tfsr sir* n 
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became Musalmlns, are called Gkorsal. Those who beg for alms at 
night are called Kil. Those who make the looms are called Sa.na.kar ; 
they earn their livelihood at the mercy of weavers. Some move from 
town to town with their paintings, while others make bows and are 
called Tlrakar (bowmen). Some make paper and are called Kage ha 
(from A'aghn-t), while the Qalandars wander from place to place. Some 
who paint clothes with dye-stuff are called Rang-rez; they wear red 
clothes on their head and they possess manliness. Some perform the 
work of circumcision and are called Hajjam, they move from one 
town to another without any rest. Some sell beef and are called 
Kasai. They will have no place in Yamapura (next world). Those 
who cut clothes and then sew them are called darzi (tailor).” 

The above description gives only professional classes and throws 
light on the occupational groups of the Muslims. The first is named 
golk (goalk?) 1 . Then follow jolha. or julaha, the weaver, mukeri in the 

to £to *tsprt? i 
TO to srtrsr c?r <tmn fartTO n * 

TOt <rtf%pni to to ?mTO i 
«PTO <51? ’tom <5tfan u 
Ppto ?TO i 

<ftw? to fasti?? to ii 
TOw TO <fTOT [TOSl] i 

syji fac? farmfa n 
TOT ?TOJ1 CTO To ?TO«F I 
C^Ttfao TOT fTO TO TOffSW I 
^T5 TOm TO cTOfa start? i 
?TO ’POT fro ?! TO fart? II 
ctok? c?fan to cromr i 
cs<5 ?? TOr <st? ?tt 5rtfa» n 
qrtftm TO? cro? <r?fa? ?t>i i 

♦Another reading :— 

fattTOT TO? TO TO TOll 

(cf. J. N. Das Gupta : Bengal in the 16 th Century, Calcutta 
University, A. D. 1914, pp. 89 fF. 

1. That Muslims also adopted the profession of milkman is 
supported by James Wise, who made an elaborate study 
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sense of cowherd, pithari i. e. baker, ka.ba.ri i. e. fish-seller. Strangely 
enough the converted Muslims are called ghorsal 9 a term, the meaning 
of which is difficult to determine, unless we take it for gol-saz (maker 
of firework 1 ). Other classes include kal. i.e. beggar, sanakar i.e. loom- 
maker, painter, Tirakar i.e. bowen, kagcha i.e. paper-manufacturer, 
rang-rez i.e. dyers, darzi i.e. tailors, kasaii.e. seller of beef, and hajj am, 
who performed circumcision. One more clsass mentioned is that of 
the Qalandars i. e. wandering darwifftxes. 

It appears that most of these professional classes were hereditary 
groups as they have been noticed in later period of history.* This is 
an important evidence suggesting that in the lower cadre the class 
system was based on profession and probably also on heredity. This 
may be an influence from the Hindu society, but it is not possible to 
say definitely how far they accepted other caste rules, like those of 
marriage, diet etc. of the Hindus. 

As a whole the materials at our disposal give us a picture of 
the Muslim society divided into two broad classes, the higher class 
and the lower class : the higher class follow the usual pattern of 
the Muslim society in this sub-continent, but the lower class show 
survivals of local practices or influences from the Hindu society. 

of the Muslim society in the last century. Motes on 
the Races , Castes and Trades of Eastern Bengal , London, 
A. D. 1883, p. 68.) 

1. James Wise {Ibid, p. 77) writes, “The maker of fire¬ 
works, always a Muhammadan, is often called “Golsaz” 
but the Persian title of “Atash-baz” is no longer in use.” 

2. James Wise : Op cit. 
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ISLAM AS PRACTISED BY THE MUSLIMS OF BENGAL 

The spread of Islam in Bengal was a gradual process. As the 
number of immigrants into Bengal does not appear to be consi¬ 
derably high, it was all the more necessary to win over the support 
of the local people either by converting them or by pacifying them. 
This necessity implied some sort of compromise with the local customs 
and beliefs, as has been said before 1 . But fortunately, the problem 
was not so difficult for Islam in Bengal, because, (i) there has always 
been a preponderance of non-Aryan population in this region* and 
(ii) Buddhism has been a great competitor of Hinduism throughout 
the pre-Muslim period.* The non-Aryan elements had somehow 
identified themselves with the degraded Buddhism of the pre-Muslim 
period. 4 When such a keen rivalry was raging in the country, Islam 
came as a relieving force 6 , in which many found an easy opening to 
success and salvation. As it has been said before, there seems to have 
been mass conversion in Bengal wrought by the Muslim saints. 4 These 
converts retained their long-inherited customs, beliefs and even love 
for old Hindu epics. Even in the late 16th century the Bengali poet 
Sayyid Sultan complains of the Muslim masses 5 more devotion to this 
literature than to Qur’an and other Islamic subjects. 7 Such being 
the state of affairs, it is not unnatural to expect that many popular 

1. See Chapter II, p. 28. For local influences see Infra , 
pp. 162 ff. 

2. A. H. Dani, “Evolution of the Bengali Muslim Society” 
in Bengali Literary Review , Karachi, A. D. 1956. 

3. History of Bengal , Vol. I, Dacca University, A.D. 1943, 
Chapter on Buddhism. 

4. A. H. Dani, “Evolution of the Bengali Muslim Society” 
in Bengali Literary Review , Karachi, A. D. 1956. 

5. “Niranjaner Rushma” in Su$ya Pursayi, edited by C.C. 

Bandopadhyay, Calcutta, B. S. 1336. For quotation 
see. Supra , pp. 142-43. 

6. See, Supra , pp. 134 ff. 

7. Sayyid Sul Jan : Oph&te Rasul , ( WafaJ-i-RasUl ), edited 

by Ali Ahmad, B. S. 1356, p. 7. For quotation see 
Supra , pp. 81-82. 
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elements have crept into the general belief of Islam in Bengal. How¬ 
ever, this does not mean that Islam in its orthodox forms was not 
practised here at all. The following points help in understanding 
the nature of this aspect of Islam : 

(1) A large number of mosques were erected 1 that enabled the 
Muslims to offer their prayers, individual or congregational. 

(2) A number of madrasahs were established wherein religious 
instructions were imparted.® 

(3) Muslim scholars wrote books on Ha^Ith and Fiqh. These 
were to teach the Muslims the fundamentals of Islam.® 

(4) People of Bengal visited the holy cities of Makkah and 
Madlnah. 4 

(5) Muslims in Bengal observed fasts as it was in the case of 
Shah Jalal of Sylhet. 5 

Beside these, some important information is also supplied by the 
Bengali literature. 

(i) Chaitanya Bhagavata 

Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Dln Husayn Shah said to Haridasa (Tavana 
Haridasa of Vaishnava literature) : 

“It is a good fortune that you became a Tavana; 
why do you follow Hindu practices ? We do not take our 
meal after seeing a Hindu; you forsake that (religion), 
although you belong to Mahavaxhsa. (great family). You 
violate the rules of your own community and religion; 
how will you escape ( punishment ) in the next world ? 
Remove whatever sins you have committed out of 
ignorance by reciting the Kalimah .” 6 

This passage refers to the important tenets of Islam, 
the Day of Resurrection and the belief in the Oneness of 
God and belief in the Prophet as the Messenger of God. 

1. For details see, Chapter III, Section (A), pp. 40-42. 

2. Ibid, pp. 42 ff. 

3. Chapter III, Section (B), p. 73. 

4. Chapter III, Section (A), pp. 55-37. 

5. I bn Ba«utah, Vol. IV, p. 217. 

6. Chaitanya Bhagavata , Adi, 14th. 

^ cwt i 

c^r or* tom 
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(ii) Vijaya Gupta : Padma Puraqa 

When the people of Hasan Hati were afraid of snakes, a certain 
Mull a told as follows 1 : 

“Why do you salute demon while the Pir exists and 
why do you bow your head to a demon when there is 
God ?” 

The passage indicates that there was belief in the supreme 
power of God and also a super-human power of the Plr. 

(iii) Mukunda Rama : Kavikankan Cha^di* 

“Leaving the city of Kalinga, the ryots of all castes 
settled in the city of Blr (name of a hunter). So many 
people came to the city of Blr. Accepting the pan (betel- 
leaf) of Blr (in token of their consent of the agreement), 
the Musalmans settled there. The western end of the town 

tstsi TOW WT3 I! 

srtfo to to tot i 

frot* ii 

•ti rnfroi w fag ^froi TOtm i 

o\ *tt*t m? &swr n 

The question of Haridasa is a controversial point in 
Bengali literature. According to the Hindu version, he 
was converted from Islam to Vaishijavism, long before 
the birth of Chaitanya. But the miracles attributed to 
him throw doubt on the whole story. This quotation 
from Chaitanya Bhagavata is also a Hindu version of 
the story. 

1. Vijaya Gupta, Padma Purai}a y edited by B. K. 
Bhattacherjee, Bapi Niketan, Barisal, p. 57. 

C^T mm II 

C*ft«n <3R OT CWS 3TN1 I 

2. Mukunda Rama : Kavikankan Chaq$i, published by 
BangabasI Karyalaya, Calcutta, pp. 85-86. 

offasr % cro 11 
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was assigned to them. There came the Mughals, the Sayyids 
and the Qtdls mounting on horse. Blr gave them rent- 
free lands for house. They built their houses at the extreme 
western end and named it Hasan Hati. They rise early 
in the morning and spreading a red Pat* (mat), they say 
their prayers five times a day. Counting the Suiayntmli 
beads, they meditate on Plr and Paighambar (Prophet) 
and illuminate the seat ( dargaji) of the Pif. Ten or 
twenty sit together to decide cases and always recite the 
Qjar’an and the Kit&b, while others sitting in the market 
places distribute the Shinn (offerings of confectioneries) of 
the Plr, beat the drum and raise the flag. They are very 
wise, they care for none, they never give up rozz (fasting) 
as long as they have life in them. Their appearance is for¬ 
midable, they keep no hair on their head but allow their 
beard to grow down to their chest. They always adhere to 


'srttw sfeti 'stf%, frnr? cTOta «nfa, 

ffa onr TOi? i 

ostsrt? sift, 

<4^ ^ ii 

W* *rror $ft, f^tun 

off* ^rtw i 
[<7itC5T=rtf% ?] Jttsn «rc?r, 

^tanr ormot ort nm 11 
*r*l ft*f OTtroi, 5?f5nn fast* 

OFfaH i 

TOw ©fsn oft TOi>, TOfc, 

^trw •r*f'5 fattK ii 

sflSt sn ^r, 

eftst c*t«n TOt i 

•no or*t, TOt TO«f c^t, 

^t^stffan to*I *rtf^ ii 
$tt<5 'TOfa TOt, «f*f or*fi |f*t to*, 

twi* *r*nt ^f% i 

TO prt* toi, w nw *n *rer TOi, 

Tftftin oaro [cprfif q TO* *tf^ ii 
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their own ways, wear ten-sided caps on their head, 
and they wear ijar (trousers) which is tied tight to their 
waist. If they meet anybody who is bare-headed, they 

pass him by without uttering a word, but going aside 
they throw clods of earth at him.” 

Here the poet gives the description of a group of religious 
minded Muslims. 

In the orthodox form of Islam, the Muslims practised religious 
principles, notably the fundamentals like /man or belief in God and 
His Apostles, Namaz or prayer to God, Roza or fasting and H ajj or 
pilgrimage to the holy cities of Makkah and Madfnah. Of the fifth 
i. e. Zakat (poor-rate) reference is not available. It is not possible at 
this stage of our knowledge or with the materials at our disposal, to 
say whether all the Muslims or a substantial portion of them did 
adhere to all the fundamental principles of the orthodox Islam. 
But this much is certain that the conception was there and it was the 
endeavour of those at the helm of affairs to forge out a culture in 
accordance with the Islamic principles. Mukunda Rama’s description 
also shows that there were people who held fast to the orthodox Islam. 

The popular form of Islam included (i) the Plrism or the 
concept of the supremacy of the Pirs, (ii) Mullaism or the growth of 
the priestly influence and (iii) the reverence to the foot-prints of the 
Prophet. 

(i) ThePirism 

Etymologically the word Plr means old. But it is used generally 
to denote the teachers from whom people receive the spiritual instruc¬ 
tion. As hundreds of people learnt from the Su/Ir during the period 
under review, the Sufis came to be known as Pir in the popular phra¬ 
seology. 1 It has been pointed out earlier* that super-human powers 

1. “Plr is a term denoting a spiritual director or guide 
among the Sufis, or mystics of Islam. The functionary 
described by the title is known also under the names : 

Shaikh, murshid, ustadh. Pir is a Persian word, but is 
applied to a spiritual guide more commonly in 

India and Turkey than in its native home; Shaikh in 

our special sense is in general use throughout Islam; 
murzhid is also wide-spread, but in Turkish or Arabic¬ 
speaking countries rather than in India; m/adh is 
found in Persia, 11 ( Encyclopaedia of Religion and pthics. 
Vol. X, p. 40.) 

?. See, Chapter III, Section (C), Part II. 
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were ascribed to thejSu/lr such as giving relief to the poor, destitutes 
and the patients, being present at several places at a time, giving life 
to the dead, killing anybody at their wish and telling the future. 
Naturally, the Kb a nqahs, Chillakhanahs or tombs of the Plrs became 
places of pilgrimage where constructions were made giving the name 
of dargdJi} The devotees illuminated the graves and made offerings 
to the Pits or their departed soul. Ibn BaJtutah records that the 
people of the hilly region of Kamrup used to come and visit Shah Jalal 
and bring for him gifts and presents. 1 It was on these presents that 
the dargah subsisted. It may also be remembered that Sultan ‘Ala’al- 
Dln Husayn Shah granted lands for the maintenance of the shrine of 
Shaykh Nur Qutb ‘Alam. 3 

The reverence to the Pit or the concept of the superhuman power 
of the Pir was not of Bengali origin, rather it was imported from the 
west through Northern India by the immigrants. But in Bengal they 
found a fertile soil and were established on a solid foundation. The 
existing local population, the Buddhists had the practice of worshipping 
the chaityas or the stupas and adoring them with flowers and burning 
incense. 4 The Hindus had an identical idea in their Avatarism . 5 The 

1. The following examples of dargahs may be cited : 

(a) Bafi dargah at Pandwah (see Memoirs , pp. 97 ff.) 

(b) Chhotl dargah at Pandwah ( see Memoirs , pp. 
106 ff). 

(c) Shrine of Mawlana ‘A|a (see J. A. S, B, 1872, 
Part I, p. 107 ; 1873, Part I, p. 290.) 

2. Ibn Bailuiah, Vol. IV, p. 218. 

3. Tankh-i-Firishtah, pp. 301-2. 

Later traditions record that articles of daily use were 
also offered to the memory of the Plrs, For example, 
people offered looking-glasses to the memory of Shah 
Anwar Quit Halwl (see, Chapter III, Section (C), 
p. 118). In some places clay horses arc offered with the 
belief that lame babies get recovery through the good 
will of the saint ( see, Enamul Haq : Bahge Sufi 
Prabhava , Calcutta, 1935, p. 238). 

4. For Buddhist monasteries and stupas in Bengal, see, 
R.E.M. Wheeler : Five Thousand Years of Pakistan , 
London, 1950, pp. 98 ff. 

5. Books were written on the Avatarism of Kyislipa, see for 
example, (a) Chai^dldasa : Sri Kxishr^a Klrtana , edited 
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Plrs appeared to them either as the Tantric gums or the teachers of the 
%akta order. It is no wonder that the converts found the Plrism in 
Islam somewhat parallel to their own traditions and superstitions. 
The following facts lend support to this conclusion. First, a large 
number of places where the tombs of Muslim §q/u or their Chilli 
khanahs stand to-day were originally Hindu or Buddhist sites. 1 
Secondly, sometimes false tombs were erected in those places. They 

by Basanta Raiijan Roy and published by Bangfya 
Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, B.S. 1323; (b) Maladhar 
Vasu : Sri Kfishna Vijaya , edited by Khagendranath 
Mitra, published by Calcutta University, 1944. 

1. For details see Cunningham : Archaeological Survey of 
India , Vol. XV.; R. D. Banerjee : “Saptagrama” in 
J . A. S. B. 1909; See, Supra, p. 138. Dr. K. R. 
Qanungo {History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 69-70) writes on 
the subject as follows ; 

“The ‘saints’ of Islam completed the process of 
conquest, moral and spiritual, by establishing dargahs 
and l£&anqahs deliberately on the sites of those 
ruined places of Hindu and Buddhist worship. 
This served a double purpose of preventing 
the revival of these places of heathen sanctity, 
and later on, of installing themselves as the 
guardian deities with tale of pious fraud invented 
by popular imagination. Hindus who had been 
accustomed for centuries to venerate these places, 
gradually forgot their past history, and easily 
transferred their allegiance to the pirs and ghazis. 
The result of this rapproachment in the domain 
of faith ultimately created a more tolerant 
atmosphere which kept the Hindus indifferent 
to their political destiny. It prepared the ground 
for the further inroad of Islam into Hindu society, 
particularly among the lower classes who were 
gradually won over by an assiduous and persistent 
propaganda regarding the miracles of these saints 
and ghazis, which were in many cases taken over 
in totofrom old Hindu and Buddhist legends.** 
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became the places of pilgrimage and satisfied the superstitious 
nature of hundreds of people.* 

(a) The W orship of the Satya-Pir 

A huge literature grew up in Bengal towards the beginning 
of the 18th century A.D. centering round the Satya»P\r. % While the 
Muslim writers call him Satya-Pir, the Hindus change the word Pir 
for Narayana though there is hardly any difference between the 
Salya-Plr of the Muslims and the Satya-Narayana of the Hindus 3 . 
The worship of the Satya-Pir (or Satya JVarayana) by both Hindus 

1. Examples of false tombs are as follows : (a) tomb 

ascribed to Bayazld of Bis^am in Chittagong ( see, 
Enamul Haq : Bange Sufi Prabhava , Calcutta, 1935, 
p. 147), (b) tombs in Mandaran ascribed to Shah 

Ismael GhazI ( see, J. A. S. ZL, 1917, pp. 131 ff ). Late 
Mawlawl Hamid Allah Khan of Chittagong in his 
book A\±adi$i al-Khawanin. Calcutta, 1871, p. 17, 
composed and published in the 19th century writes 
as follows : 

ju L~j jl*.*. Jf jl.jTjl ^ 

aL f ^-4 Ijfci* 

aJJo b jy^J ^y* 4 C -U bu#j otf U L -* 

^ b 1 a3 I I JjI ao aj 1*4*1 Ij ^ Lo 

LJj Vl 0^y a> J LmJ| 4t)l 

or j jjI JL r a 5 ii^bJ <0)1 
AajjS AI».L« ol * -L# U yi£)| 

(jbTj ^*‘1^ Obo^ aJu~j 3 (jijjl 

•Im |«Lj Ob JaS j «L«I c-,**** ^§jtXZj aT 

2. Sukumar Sen : Bangala S&hityer Itikksa , Calcutta, 1940, 
pp, 832 ff. 

3. JJwf; *ee also JS. Hag : Babge SxtfUrabhAvflt Calcutta, 

1935, p. 241. 
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and Muslims could be noticed in different parts of Bengal, especially 
in the western and northern districts even in the 20th century 1 2 . 
A wooden plank is used to denote the seat of the Satya-Plr and 
offerings of edibles like confectioneries, milk, sugar, betel-leaf, 
betel-nuts are made. The earliest work on Satya-Plr is attributed 
to Shaykh Fayd Allah, whose Satya-Plr Kavya was composed in be¬ 
tween A. D. 1545 and 1575*. It is needless to mention that the Satya- 
Pir idea could not have grown in a day or in a year; it took many 
years to gain popularity among the people and to be apart and parcel 
of the social customs. If we allow at least one hundred years for the 
Satya-Plr idea to obtain force in popular imagination so that it could 
influence a poet to write on it, and if the date assigned to Shaykh 
Fayd Allah proves to be true, or even if his date is pushed forward by 
at least half a century, it may be concluded that the Satya-Plr idea 
emerged sometimes in the later part of the period under review. D.C. 
Sen thinks 3 that Sultan ‘Ala* al-DlnHusayn Shah was the originator 
of the Satya-Plr movement, but there is no evidence to support his 
view. 

The later Bengali literature records two traditions 4 regarding 
the Satya-Plr (or Satya-Narayana) worship. According to the first, 
Sri Hari (Hindu god) appears in the guise of a faqlr before a poor 
Brahmin and advises him to make offerings of shlrm (confectioneries) 
to the Satya-Narayana. The Brahmin obeys the order and becomes 
rich due to the boon of the faqlr. The second tradition is as follows : 
A certain merchant obtains a female child with the blessings of the 
Satya-Narayana. He gives his daughter in marriage and takes the son- 
in-law with him on a certain trading voyage. There he was put to 
troubles before a certain king, because he did not worship Satya- 
Narayana. But as his wife worshipped him, the merchant got 
out of troubles and returned home. When they reached near the 
house, the merchant’s daughter neglected prasada (offerings) of 
the Satya-Narayana and rushed out of the house to see her husband, 
and thus enraged Satya-Narayana. The boat capsized. Satya-Narayana 

1. Ibid. 

2. E. Haq : Muslim Batgala Sahitya, Pakistan Publica¬ 
tions, Dacca, 1955, pp. 113-14. 

3. D. C. Sen : History of the Bengali Language and Literature , 

Calcutta University, A. D. 1911, p. 797. 

4. Sukumar Sen, Op cit 9 p. 835. 
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was again worshipped. The merchant, his son-in-law, all trading 
vessels were recovered from the water. 

How the Satya-Pir idea originated in Bengal, no one can say for 
certain. But a close examination of the traditions and the method 
of worship give the following points : 

(i) Satya-Pir or the Satya-Narayana claims worship from the 
devotees in the same manner as the Hindu local goddesses Manasa 
or Cha^dl does, as depicted in the Bengali literature 1 . 

(ii) The method of worship shows that Satya-Pir is not repre¬ 
sented by any deity but by only a wooden plank. 

(iii) Offerings of edibles are made just as they are made to 
the Hindu gods and the Muslim Pirs . 

These points indicate that there is both Muslim and Hindu 
elements in the conception of Satya-Pir or it can be said with some 
amount of certainty that the Satya-Pir concept originated through a 
mixture of the Muslim idea of the Pir and the Hindu notion of their 
deities. Judging from this standpoint, the origin or evolution of the 
ideal may be traced as follows : It is the result of the Pirism or the 
Muslim conception of the super-human power of the Pirs. When 
the local people were converted to Islam, they got this conception of 
Pirism mixed up with their old ideas of the super-natural power of the 
deities. A further evolution of this process saw the culmination in the 
personification of the Pirism in Satya-Pir or the Pirism itself began to 
be conceived of as a super-human power. 

(b) The Panch-Pir or The Five Pirs 

Closely associated with the Pirism and probably directly derived 
from it is the worship of Panch-Pir which played a prominent part 
in the Bengali Muslim society. In some districts of Bengal like 
Midnapore and Burdwan, the Panch-Pir is worshipped even to-day*. 
“In West Bengal the ‘five saints’ form one of the main objects of 
adoration, not only of Muhammadans, but also of Hindus of the lower 
grades. They are often worshipped as family deities, represented by 
a small mound on a clay plinth erected in the north-west corner of 

1. For details, see (a) Vijaya Gupta : Padma Purana, 
edited by Basanta Kumar Bhattacherjee, Bail! Niketan, 
Barisal; (b) Mukunda Rama. KavikaukanChaqdi , edited 
by D. G. Sen, Calcutta Univesrsity. 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics,WoU IX, p. 600, 
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one of thtf rooms of the house. On this is fixed a piece of iron, resem¬ 
bling in its shape the human hand, each finger symbolizing one of the 
quintette, with a piece of yellow cloth bound where the wrist should 
be.” 1 In Sunargawn, there 4s a dargah , known as Panch-Pir dargah*. 
The sailors of East Bengal remember the Paneh-Pir even to-day along 
with the name of Plr Badar, with a view to getting relief from 
dangers*. 

It is difficult to trace the origin of the worship of the Panch-Pir. 
It is hardly possible to put any date for the Panch-Pir dargah of Suna¬ 
rgawn. The tombs are now found in a modern wall-enclosure. By 
its side there is a mosque, which has also been completely renovated. 
It is just mentioned that the Panch-Plrs are remembered by sailors 
along with the name of Pir Badar. Who is this Plr Badar? If he is 
identified with the celebrated Bihar saint Pir Badar al-Dln Badar-i- 
‘Alam, the origin of the worship or at least the conception of the 
Panch-Pir may be dated to the 15th century A. D. But there may be 
objections to such conjecture, because the Panch-Pir could have been 
associated with the name of Plr Badar at a later date as well. 

Equally difficult is to answer the question, who were the five 
Pits ? The list of five Plrs differ in different places though the name 
of one or two local Plrs are found in the lists 4 . In Bengal it differs 
from district to district, though in all lists, Gha^I Miyan finds 
prominence*. It is also difficult to say whether GhazI Miyan is a 

’ 1. Ibid. 

2. Cunningham : Archaeological Survey of India > Vol. XV, 
Calcutta, 1882, p. 139. 

3. E. Haq : Batige Sufi Prabhava, Calcutta, A. D. 1935, 
pp. 242 ff.; Dacca Review , August, 1913, p. 142. 

'sirai <srrf| c’fmmra 
“sttfa “Stan FprRfa i 

n 

Translation :—“We are little children, Gh a£l and 
Gang a are our protectors. We bow our heads to thee, 
Oh Ganges stream. (Help us) Oh Five Saints. We 
invoke you in the name of Badar, Badar.” 

4. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol, IX, p. 600. 

3. Ibid, 
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historical figure. It seems, therefore, that the conception of Panck-Pir 
is purely conventional and there were no five Pirs who constituted 
the list. 

An examination of both Hindu and Muslim religious practices 
shows that the numeral five is important to both Hindus and Muslims. 
The Hindus put importance to (a) the five chaste women, viz. Kau&- 
alya, Draupadi, Kunti, Tara and Mandudarl; (b) the Pafichavati i.e. 
the jungles of five vatas where Rama and Sita were exiled; (c) the 
five Pandava brothers and (d) the five rivers i.e. the five feeder rivers 
to the Indus 1 . The Muslims also put importance to the numeral five 
in some respects, because they have to say their prayers five times a 
day, to recite five Kalimahs, and according to Islamic principles there 
are five pillars of Islam i. e. Iman (belief,) Namaz (prayer), Roza 
(fasting), H ajj (pilgrimage to Makkah and Madlnah) and £akat 
(poor-rate). The Buddhists had the conception of five Dhyani Buddhas . 
It may thus be suggested that the worship of Panch-Pir originated 
through the extreme reverence to the Plr by both Hindus and Muslims. 
Though the approximate date of its origin cannot be fixed 
with certainty, this much is certain that it took a long time for the 
system to gain a popular force and to be accepted by both Hindus and 
Muslims as part of their socio-religious life. 

(c) Minor Features Connected With Pirism 

Later practices show that a number of imaginary Pirs receive 
reverence from the credulous masses. These Pirs are given different 
names like Manik Pir, Ghox a Plr, Kumbhira Pit, and Madari Plr. Offer¬ 
ings are made to them motivated by various gains and seeking relief 
from dangers. For example, offerings of milk and fruits are made to 
Manik Pir in north, south and south-west Bengal*. Folk songs called 
Manik Pirer Gan are composed and sung in various districts*. In 
south-west Bengal offerings of clay horses are made to Ghoja Pir 
with the notion that lame babies get recovery at the boon of the 
Pir 4 . Kumbhira or crocodiles are offered edibles and meat 5 . The 

1. Ibid.; E. Haq : Range Sufi Prabhava , Calcutta, 1935, 
pp. 242 ff. 

2. E. Haq : Range Sifi Prabhava , Calcutta, A. D. 1935, 
p. 240. 

3. Ibid . 

: 4. Ibid , p. 238. 

5. Ibid , p. 239. 
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following account of the crocodiles of the Khan Jahan’s tank at Bager- 

hat, will throw light on the point*. “-the fact appeared to be 

that the simple people of the district believe that these crocodiles can 
bless young ladies to come into an interesting condition, and their 
blessings are sure to bear fruit. Accordingly many young women 
repair to this place to bathe in sacred water of the tank, and implore 
the blessing of the saurian monsters. They offer them fowls and kids; 
then paint a human figure with red lead on a stone pillar in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and, embracing it, vow to give away to the crocodiles the 
first fruit of their blessings. This vow is never broken, the first bom 
is invariably brought to the tank, and when, at the call of the Fakirs, 
the crocodiles rise to the surface, the child is thrown on the water’s 
edge with words implying a presentation. But it is taken up imme¬ 
diately after, and borne home amid the rejoicings of the family.” In 
some dargahs people bind coloured threads to the branches of nearby 
trees to have the desired effect 2 . In some places stones or walls attached 
to dargahs are washed with lime 8 . Sometimes people offer edibles to 
fish or tortoise of the tanks attached to the dargahs 4 . The fish or tortoise 
are called Madari. In some districts in north Bengal, people arrange 
a festival known as Madam Banstola (lifting of the bamboo of Madar) 
in memorium to Madari Pir*. It is difficult to trace the origin of these 
practices and beliefs. There is no evidence to show that they were 
prevalent during the period under discussion. But it is probable that 
they are also the result of popular influence as we have seen in the 
case of Satya-Plr or Panch-Plr. 

(i) The Growth of Mullaism or Priestly Influence 

Vijaya Gupta, a contemporary Bengali poet, supplies the follo¬ 
wing information about the Mullas : 

(a) “A certain Mulla (learned man) named Takai 
(correctly Taq!) is well-versed in religious 
books. If the QjiQl arranges a feast, he is 
called in before anybody else. The MullS, 

1. J. A S. £., 1867, p. 129. 

2. As in the case of the dargah ascribed to Bayazld of 
Bis{am in Chittagong. 

3. As it is found in Sun&rgawn. 

4. For example, the darglh of Bayazld of Bis(£m in 
Chittagong. 

5. E. Haq : Muslim BZ&gSll l S&iitya, Pakistan Publi¬ 
cations, Paspa, A. D. 1955, p. 131. 
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tells many things (implying that he gives 
instructions) by unfastening the edge of his 
cloth and after finishing his japa ( probably 
recitation of names of God) he kills the fowl.” 1 
(b) “There was a teacher of the Qa$I named 
Khalas ( correctly Khali§ or Ikhla$ ) who 
always engaged himself in the study of the 

Qpr’an and other religious books.He 

said, if you ask me, I say, why are you afraid 
of demons, when you have got the religious 
books. Write (extracts) from the book and 
hung it down the neck. If then also the 
demons (implying snakes) bite, I shall be held 
responsible. The Qadi accepted what the 
Mull a said and all present took amulet from 
him (the Mull, a)”. 2 

Mukunda Rama 8 writing towards the end of the 16th century, 

1. Vijaya Gupta : Padma Purana, edited by Basanta 
Kumar Bhattacherjee, Bai?I Niketan, Barisal, p. 54. 

ot?n frsstt mm \ 

cwi 'atfrst n 

^ otsn to*# tor* i 
tf? ami atot cmt n 

2. Ibid., p. 61. 

mfa? wt*r ^ora *ffsrpr i 

crnm crotrt m ii 

otpn to tok? frorni 
C^5t? sjre? to TO II 

cmst? fSrPrni ^ to ot i 

^ TO 3TO a C*rN CTO TO || 
amt? to ^ptfw? to i 

StftW fSfpRn ^ 5T? II 

3. Mukunda Rama : Kavikaukan C&ztidl, BangabasI 
KarySlaya, Calcutta, p. 86. 

?Pr toff fan, to* frrai, 

c*? c?? to fan 1 
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corroborates to some extent what Vijaya Gupta wrote and gives some 
more information. It is quoted below : 

“Many Miyas (persons) settled there with 
their own taraf (landed property). Some of 
them contract nika , while some contract biya 1 . 
The Mullas perform the ceremony of the nika 
and get a reward of four annas and bless the 
couple by reading the Kalimah. He {mulla) 
takes a sharp knife, kills the fowl and 
gets a reward of ten gaqdas o{ cowri*. For 
butchering a she-goat, the mulla gets six buxis 
of cowri , 3 as also the head of the animal killed.’* 
In these passages we have got the conception of a Mulla as he 
was ordinarily held in the villages of Bengal—a practice which is not 
far different from what we see even to-day in the villages. The Mulla , 
who was fairly well-versed in religious principles, especially who was 
master in the day to day practice of Islam, was usually consulted 
by the ordinary less educated villagers. He, therefore, had a special 
role to play in the Muslim village society, as it was considered nece¬ 
ssary that all the ceremonies and the functions should have an Islamic 

om f^l, fro fwi, 

cm to ^ri ii 
to fft, mi 

*r*f ^91 i 

w\m m, 

*ft?r ii 

1. Nika is derived from Arabic word (nikal i) and biya 
is derived from Sanskrit word bibaha. Here Mukunda 
Kama draws a distinction between nika and biya , 
though in strict sense both the words mean marriage. 
In popular usage in some districts of Bengal like 
Dacca, even to-day biya is used for first marriage and 
nika for second marriage. 

2. Ten ^dar of cowri arc equivalent to 1/3 of a pice. 
(See, J. N. Das Gupta ; Bengal in the 16th Century , 
Calcutta University, 1914, pp. 89-92.) 

3. Six buxis of cowri are equivalent to about a pice. ( Ibid ). 
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touch 1 . This was done variously as has been described by Vijaya Gupta 
and Mukunda Rama. For this purpose the Mullas charged certain 
fees, rates in one village have been given before on the evidence of 
Mukunda Rama. As similar functions had to be performed in most 
of the Muslim villages, it was very necessary to have at hand the 
services of a Mulla . As a result the number of Mullas must have 
grown sufficiently and also their ho*d on the then society. The Mullas 
lived on the petty income that they had out of these religious perfor¬ 
mances. But it is very difficult to say whether the Mullas did form 
a class by themselves. Probably they did not as it could not be 
maintained against the explicit injunctions of Islam. However, 
Mullas were a force in the society and they kept together the credu¬ 
lous masses by sanctioning popular religious ceremonies. As we 
learn from an inscription of the time of Nusrat Shah, they formed 

an important group* in the society and they were incharge of the 
property belonging to a mosque, just as a Mutawalll is to-day. 

(iii) The Reverence to the Foot-prints of the Prophet 

The Qadam Rasul building of Gaur stands even to-day 3 and bears 
testimony to the fact that the foot-print of the Prophet was an object 
of veneration to the then Muslim * of Bengal. Even to-day it is an 
object of veneration to the Muslims, The structure was built by Sul¬ 
tan Nasir al-Dln Nusrat Shah to preserve the stone-representation of 
the foot-print of the Prophet, said to have been brought from Arabia 
byMakhdum Jahaniyan Janhangasht 4 . It was formerly preserved 
at Pandwah in the Chillakhanah of Makhdum Shaykh Jalal al-Dln 
Tabriz! 6 . From that place it was removed by Sultan £ Ala’al-Dln 
Husayn Shah to Lakhnawti who put it in a beautiful wooden box- 

table, inlaid with gold and silver 6 . Sultan Nusrat Shah placed it in the 
above mentioned building 7 . 

1. For example, uttering the name of God before 
starting a work, performing a naiad ceremony before a 
house is built, uttering the first kalimah before a goat 
or a fowl or a cow is killed etc. 

2. Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal , p. 72. 

3. Memoirs , pp. 61 ff. 

4. Ibid, p. 64. 

5. Ibid, p. 63. 

6. Ibid . 

7. Two such buildings, built in the later period, are still 
to be found, one at Nabiganj, opposite Narayanganj 
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The stone-representation of the foot-print of the Prophet 
is not permitted by orthodox Islam. Outside Eastern India such 
examples of stone-representation are not rare 1 . Its reverence must 
have been imported to the Muslim society of Bengal from outside, 
though it was strengthened here as a result of the popular force. On 
the eve of the Muslim conquest and after, the Dharma worshippers 
of south-west corner of Bengal comprising the modem Burdwan 
division, (West Bengal, India) used to worship Dharma-paduka 
(footwear of Dharma) 1 , 

The feet of elder people are always held sacred in the Hindu 
society 8 . We hear in the Sanskrit inscriptions such names as Vishqu- 
p&da %iri (i. e. the hill bearing the foot-print of Vishnu) 4 . Even 
the early Buddhists reverenced Buddha’s foot-print ( Buddhapada )*. 

in the district of Dacca, and the other preserved in one 
room attached to a mosque, known as Qadam Mubarak 
Masjid in the Chittagong town. According to Mirza 
Nathan, the author of Baharistan-i- Gh aybu the foot-print 
now deposited at Nabiganj was obtained by Ma^um 
Khan Kabuli from some merchants, who brought it 
from Arabia, on payment of a large sum of money. See, 
Baharistan-i-Ghaybu translated by M.I.Borah, Govern¬ 
ment of Assam, A. D. 1936, Vol. II, p. 710. 

1. Important examples are, Masjid al-Aqdam in Damascus, 
(Ibn Battutah, vol. I, pp. 226-27), Adam’s foot in Ceylon 
(Sayyid Sulayman Nadvi : ‘ Arab wa Hindke Ta t alluqat i 
Allahabad, A.D, 1930, p. 2) and Qadam Sharif in Dehll 
(H. Sharp : Delhi : It's Story and Buildings , Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, A. D. 1928, p. 60). 

2. Sunya Pur avia, edited by C. C. Bandopadhyay, Calcutta, 
B. S. 1336, pp. 48,55, 111. For details on Dharma 
worship, see (a) “Dharma-Worship*’ by K. P. 
Chattopadhyay in J. A. S . B. 1942, (b) Introduction to 
fcuqya Purina, edited by C. C. Bandopadhyay, Cal- 

v cutta, B. S. 1336. 

3. The wooden sandal of Rama Chandra is too well-known 
to be cited. 

4. Mehrauli pillar inscription of Chandra in Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1897, p. 6. 

5 Albert Grunwedel : Buddhist Art in India , London, 
A. D. 1901, p. 72. 
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In Bengal even today one form of salutation observed by the Muslims 
is that the youngers touch the feet of the elders 1 . It is therefore not 
an exaggeration to say that the' symbolic representation of the foot¬ 
print of the Prophet had deeply affected the Muslim mind in 
Bengal. It has almost become a religious duty to them to visit the 
foot-print of the Prophet*. 

1. An important reference is found in Rasul Vijaya of Zayn 
al-Dln. (E. Haq : Muslim Batigala Sahitya , Pakistan 
Publications, Dacca, A. D. 1955, p. 61. The date of 
the poet is controversial. (See Supra , p. 8). 

ifti extern n 

<5trsi ftn *ff% m 
tr otfv? i 

m fSfcraR' «rt f?t?n o\ w*f 

c*nt*F <514 n 

Translation :— “(My) Plr, Shah Muhammad Khan 
is modest and virtuous; there is no end of his prestige. 
Anointing the forehead with the dust of his feet (as a 
tilak ), Zayn al-Din says, “go and catch hold of his feet; 
God will grant you success, what sorrow is there to 
perturb your mind?” 

2. In an inscription of the time of Sul(an ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Husayn Shah one Haji Baba Saleh claims himself to be 

Oai I y)j) ^ (pilgrim to two holy 

cities of Makkah and Madinah and visitor to two foot¬ 
prints of the Prophet. J. A. S. B. 1873, p. 283). In 
a coin, Sultan Jalal al-Din Fath Shah claims himself to 
be “the Shaykh, who waits on the Qadam Rasul . 
(J. A. S . B. 1890, p. 173). 



CHAPTER VI 


THE DAILY LIFE OF THE MUSLIMS 

Having discussed the gradual development of the Muslim society 
and its composition in Bengal, we are now in a position to discuss the 
daily life of the Muslims i.e. the language they spoke, their profe¬ 
ssion, the dwelling houses, the diet, the dress, the position of women, 
the social gatherings, the appointment of slaves, their pecuniary 
condition and their contact with the local people. 

(i) The Language 

The immigrants must have brought with them their own mother- 
tongue Arabic, Persian or Turkish as the case might be, while the lang¬ 
uage of the local Muslims (converts) must have been Bengali. No 
official document of the time except inscriptions and coins has come 
to light. The coins were issued in Arabic 1 , while the inscriptions were 
issued both in Arabic and Persian, majority being in Arabic, only one 
so far discovered being in Sanskrit*. The official titles used in inscrip¬ 
tions such as Sar-i-La&ikar , Shz?</ar, Mir-i-Bahr , Kotwal , Sharabdzr-i- 
Ghayr-i-Mahalh J&mdM-i-Qhayr-i-MahaLi are all Persian 3 . The official 
language, therefore, was Persian, while they adopted Arabic in all 
religious matters. It has been pointed out earlier 4 that the Persian 
language received patronage from the ruling power. This is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that Sultan Rukn al-Dln Barbak Shah appointed 
one Zayn al-Dln Harwl as the poet-laureate 5 . Moreover in his time 
there flourished in Bengal a number of Persian poets and at least 
two lexicon writers®. 

The Chinese account, 7 compiled by Ma Huan between A.D. 
1425-1432 says that “the language in universal use is Pang-Kie-li 

1 . For specimen of coins see, H. N. Wright : Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta, Vol. II, Oxford, 1907. 

2. For inscriptions see, Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal. 

3. For titles see, Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal , pp. 94-102. 

4. Chapter III, Section (B), pp. 52-57; 78-81. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7 f Vibva-Bha.rati Annals , 1945, Vol. I, p. 117, 
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(Bengali); there are also those who speak in Pa-enl-si (Farsi-Persian)**. 
The Chinese mission came to visit the royal court and the account 
shows that it deals more with the description of the court than with 
the general condition of the country. Similarly it may be assumed 
that they came in contact more with the ruling class than with the 
common people. In spite of this when the Chinese account says 
that the language in universal use wac, Bengali, it may logically be 
assumed that not only the local people spoke in Bengali but also 
some of the immigrants. The following points add strength to the 
validity of this view. In the first place, the immigrants settled in 
the country for a long time and had long association with the local 
people. The first Muslim immigration must have begun with the 
foundation of the Lakhnawtl kingdom by Muhammad Bakhtyar 
Khalji and the Muslim settlement also began from his time. Apart 
from the ruling dynasties, the most important example of such settle¬ 
ment is of the family of As‘ad Lahorl. Due to the settlement of the 
family in Bengal, his son Shayjch ‘Ala’al-Haqq received the epithet 
BangzXl with his name 1 . Secondly, they had established social contact 
with the local people. We have already pointed out that the immi¬ 
grants sometimes accepted local wives*. But they also established 
some sort of a village-relationship which they considered to be more 
genuine than the matrimonial one. 8 Thirdly, in conducting the 

1. Akh^ar al-AVhy&r, p. 143. 

2. See Supra , pp. 145 ff. 

3. Chaitanya Charithmxita , Adi, 17th.; Krishna Dasa Kaviraja 
records the following dialogue between the QadI of 
Nadiya and Chaitanya Deva :— 

^ CWI I 

4 II 

csm ii 

47X i 

^t-517 omr cm\ c& n 

IfR TOE FSRsff 5Y OfiT FIEl i 

crc to tera ^ qrc to %i n 
fr gf m FawSt sy cmn ^ i 
cr toe tstfSta u 


23— 
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administration of the country they came in contact with the people 
in general and with their colleagues, many of whom were re¬ 
cruited from the children of the soil. 1 

While the immigrants learnt the local language, the local Musl¬ 
ims also, at least some of them, must have learnt Arabic and Persian* 
The very fact that they accepted Islam necessitated them to learn 
at least something of Arabic, because without Arabic it was difficult 
to follow some of the fundamentals as in the case of saying prayers. 
Similarly, if they accepted office and there is no reason why they 
or some of them should not have accepted office, they must have 
learnt Persian, the official language. 

(ii) The Profession 

The Muslims were engaged in various kinds of professions, 
like state service, trade and commerce, artisanship, agriculture and 
medical profession. 


TO! 'SPP'IT TOT I 

istfSftt *n *nrn 


“The Lord (Chaitanya) says, T am a guest to you; how 
is it that you kept yourself concealed at my approach ?* 
The Qadi says, ‘You came indignant, so I kept myself 
concealed to make you cool. Now that your anger has 
subsided I have come to meet you. It is my good fortune 
that I have got a guest like you. According to the village 
relationship, Chakravarty (Nilambar Chakra varty, 
maternal-grandfather of Chaitanya) is my uncle, and you 
know village-relationship is more genuine than bodily 
(or blood) relationship. Nilambar Chakravarty is 
your maternal-grandfather, so you are my nephew. 
The maternal uncle tolerates the anger of the nephew, 
while the nephew does not take into account the faults of 
the uncle.** 

1. For appoinment of Hindu officers under I^usayn Shah, 
See History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 151 ff. See also 
Supra , pp. 128 ff. 
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(a) Service 

As the heads of the state were Muslims 1 , they appointed a large 
number of Muslims under them. The sources supply the names 
of the following officers 1 — Iq\a'dar, Wazxr, Dablr-i- Kh as. Sar-i-Latfokar, 
i-La&kar, Silafydar, QadT, Shiqdar, Mlr-i-Bahr, Kotwzl, 

1. The former theory that Raja Ganefca actually crowned 
himself King (See N. K. Bhattasali: The Coins and 
Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal , 
Cambridge, 1922) has recently been challenged. (See 
A. H. Dani : “The House of Raja Ga$e§a of Bengal”, 
in J. A. S . B . Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 1952). 

2. Iq\a*dar - ‘All Mardan Khaljl and Husam al-Din Twa^ 

Khalji were iq\a*ddirs under Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khalji (Minhaj pp. 156, 158). 
Iq\a' is derived from Aula* (pieces). So 
Iq\a‘dars were appointed over a piece of terri¬ 
tory into which the state was divided at 
the initial stage of Muslim administration. 

Wazlr - The Wazlr was the highest officer of the 
state with both administrative and financial 
powers. Among the Muslim Wazxrs we 
may mention the names of A‘?am Khan, 
brother of Shaykh Nur Qu{b *Alam (Akh^ar 
al - Akh^ar, p. 156), Malik Andll Habshl 
(7arl kh -i-Firishtah. p. 299), and Husayn 
Sharif MakkI, later on Sultan ‘Ala’al-Din 
Husayn Shah (Ibid, p. 301). Contemporary 
inscriptions show that Wazirs were sometimes 
entrusted with the administration of smaller 
units like *Ar$ah and Sh ahr and combined 
in them other posts like Sar-i-Lashkar. 
(For inscriptions, See Muslim Inscriptions 
of Bengal ). 

Pfl&Ir-t-Khaif - As the name suggets,JDabir-i-kha$ (Private 
Secretary) occupied an important position 
with the rank of a minister. Shams al-Din 
Dablr who accompanied Bughra Khan to 
Lakhnawtl, probably, did not go back and 
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Jamdar-i-Qbavr-i-Ma h<z/I, SharaLbda.r-i-Ghavr-i-Mahall t Jandar, IJa jib 
and Darban. Some of these officers used to take lofty titles like 
Khan-i-A'qam, Khan-i-lahan. Mqjlis-i- A € /a, Majlis al-Majalis, 

remained under the employ of Bughra Khan 
(Barani, p. 95; Muntakhab, Vol. I, p. 154). 
Besides Shams al-Din Dablr, the name of 
no Muslim Dablr has come down to us, 
though we know definitely that the office 
of Z>a£ir-*-Kha§ did exist. According to 
Bengali literature, Rupa was a Dablr-i-Kha$ 
of‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah. (See, Chaitanya 
Bhagavata , published by M. K. Ghosh, 
Calcutta, Gaurabda , 440, pp. 82 & 350). 
The functions of a Dablr required an inc¬ 
umbent to be well-versed in literature and 
the art of composition and to be master 
of style and diction (I. H. Qureshi: The 
Administration of the Sultanate of Dehti , 
Lahore, 2nd Edition, 1944,pp. 86-87) and 
as the official language was Persian (See 
Supra , pp. 176-78), it may be concluded that 
the Dablrs must have been appointed from 
among the Muslims. 

Sar-i-Lashkars were the army officers, having a number of soldiers 
under them. For reference to Sar-i-Lashkars 
in contemporary inscriptions, See, J.A.S.B • 
1870 pp. 290, 293-4; J. A. S. B. 1873, 
pp. 272-73, 285-86. 

Silabdar —Fakhra, later on Sultan Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah 
was the Silabdar of Bahram Khan, the 
Imperial Governor of Sunargawn. (Yahya 
bin Ahmad, p. 104). From the analogy 
with Dehli we know that Silabdars were 
armed soldiers who waited upon the rulers 
when they gave public audience or rode 
out. ( See I. H. Qureshi: The Administra¬ 
tion of the Sultanate of Dehli , Lahore, A. D. 
1944, p. 63). 
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Khan-t-Afa/Yw, Majlis-i-Nxxr, Malik al-Mu { a%%am and Majlis al - 
Mu'awam. 1 The sources do not help us in determining the impli¬ 
cation of many of these titles, though there is no doubt that 
these titles were conferred upon officers according to their rank 
and grade. 

(b) Trade and Commerce 

The foreign accounts and the Bengali literature furnish a long 
list of agricultural, natural and industrial products of the country 
during the Muslim rule. These products became the source of extensive 


Qadi - The Qadi was charged with the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. (See Proceedings of the 
Pakistan History Conference , Dacca Session, 
1953, p. 258; Riya.d pp. 106 ff. 

For references to Shiqdar (persons entrusted 
with the administration of the Sh iq), Mir 
Ba\\r (Commander of the fleet), Kotwal (City 
Superintendent of Police), Jkmdkr-i-Qhayr 
-i-Mahall (cup-bearer outside the palace), 
Shara.bdar-i-Ghayr-i-Ma hall (cup-bearer out¬ 
side the palace), Jandar (body-guards), 
in contemporary inscriptions, See J,A.S.B. 
1872, p. 106, pp. 109-10, J. A. S. B. 1873, 
pp. 272-73, J. A. S. B. 1870, p. 290. For 
references to Ha jib (Chief officer of the 
Royal palace) and Darb&n (porter), see 
Riyad, pp. 100, 106, 120-25). 

'Arid-i-LaMtar - He was the paymaster of the army. ‘All 
Mubarak, later on Sul{&n ‘Ala* al-Dfn ‘All 
Shah was the *Arid-i-La&ikar of Qadr Khan, 
the Imperial Governor of LakhnawtI. (See 
Yahya bin Ahmad, p. 105). 

1. For these titles in the contemporary inscriptions, see, 
J. A . S. B . 1873, pp. 271, 272-77; J. A. S . B. 1874, pp. 
296-97; J. A . S. B. 1872, pp. 337-38, 333; J. A. S. B. 
1870, p. 90. See also Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal, pp. 
94 ff. 
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internal and foreign trade. 1 The interwoven rivers and rivulets within 
the country facilitated the transportation of commodities from one 
side to the other and developed internal trade while the fretted sea- 
coast afforded the country to carry on extensive trade with foreign 
merchants like the Arabs, the Chinese and the Portuguese.* 

Contemporary authorities refer to the existence of market¬ 
places where shopkeepers dealt in various commodities. Barani re¬ 
fers to the market- place of Lakhnawti, which was one mile in length, 
on each side of which the shopkeepers sold their commodities.* Ibn 
Ba(tu{ah saw commodities being sold cheaper in Bengali markets. 4 
The Chinese visitor Hon-Hien saw Sunargawn “a walled place, 
with tanks, streets and bazars which carried on business in all kinds 
of commodities”. 6 He saw the bazar of Pandwah “well-arranged, 
the shops side by side”. 6 The foreign writers refer to the sea-ports 
of Chittagong and Satgawn. According to the Chinese Account, 
the first port that the merchants were to enter in Bengal from the 
south and south-east through the Bay of Bengal was Chittagong, 
situated on the mouth of the sea. It is in this port that the merchants 
from foreign countries came from outside and anchored their ships. 
It is there again that they assembled and divided the profit of their 
merchandise. 7 The first reference to Satgawn in foreign accounts is 
to be found in that of Master Caesar Frederick, 8 according to whom, 

1. fa) Fruits:- Orange, lemon, mango, banana, jack- 
fruit, sour-pomegranate. 

(b) Domestic animals:- Camel, horse, mule, water-buff¬ 
alo, marine goat, fowl, duck, pig, goose, dog, cat. 
V&va-Bh&rati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134; Barbosa, 
pp. 135-48; Maladhar Vasu : Sri Kxishi^aVijaya > edited 
by Khagendra JVath Mitra, Calcutta University, 1944. 
Vijaya Gupta : Padma Puraqa, edited by B. K. Bhatt- 
acherjee, Bap! Niketan, Barisal). 

2. Viiva-Bharati Annals, Vol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134.; Barbosa, 
pp. 135-48. 

3. Barani, p. 91. 

4. Ibn Batlu{ah, Vol. IV, p. 210. 

5. VUm-Bh&rati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid . 

8. Quoted by J. N. Das Gupta in Bmgatin the 16th Century, 
Calcutta University, A. D. 1914, p. 106. Barbosa 
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“In the port of Satagan every yeare lade thirtie or five and thirtie 

ships great and small.The citie of Satagan is a reasonable fair 

citie for a citie of the Moores, abounding with all things”. All these 
towns mentioned by the foreigners as important centres of commerce 
and trade were under the possession of the Muslim Sultans. Both 
Lakhnawtl and Pandwah were seats of government, 1 while Sunargawn 
and Satgawn, sometimes occupied the status of provincial capitals. 1 
All these towns including Chittagong were the mint-towns of the 
Sultans*. Besides, a study of the coins issued by the Bengal Sultans 
suggests that a large number of mint-towns were established, thus 
indicating that they were important centres of administration. Besides 
Lakhnawtl, Pandwah, Satgawn, Sunargawn and Chittagong, these 
mint-towns include, Mu*a??amabad, Ghiyathpur, Fatfcabad, and 
g&allfatabad. 4 Apart from their importance in the administration 
of the country, they also must have been commercial centres. 

It is difficult to determine what part did the Muslims play in 
this extensive internal and external trade. There are occasional 
references but they are far from satisfactory. Minhaj refers to a 
Muslim merchant who lost his fortune and prayed for help from 
Sultan ‘Ala’al-Dln ‘All Mardan JChaljl. 5 The Chinese Account says, 
“Every one of them is engaged in business, the value of which may 
be ten thousand pieces of gold, but when a bargain has been struck, 

(Barbosa, p. 135) and Varthema (J. N. Das Gupta: Op 
city p. 117) did not mention Satgawn but they referred 
to the city of Bengala. (For identification of the city 
of Bengala, see, Indian Historical Quarterly , Vol. XIX, 
A. D. 1943, pp. 316-17. 

1. Minhaj, p. 151; /&>ad, p. 96. 

2. Ya^ya bin Ahmad, p. 98; BaranI, p. 451; Tarlkjw'-Afui- 
ara£sha/tl, translated by K. K. Basu, Gaekwad Oriental 
Series, pp. 106-7. 

3. “Mint Towns of Mediaval Bengal”, by Mir Jahan, 
in Proceedings of the Pakistan History Conference , Dacca 
Session, 1953, p. 234. 

4. Ibid, pp. 224 ff. Mint-towns identified with Lakhnawtl, 
have been omitted here. For identification of these 
mint-towns, see, Ibid. 

5. Minhaj, p. 159. 
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they never express regret”. 1 According to Duarte Barbosa, the Muslim 
merchants used to go upcountry to bring slaves for selling them to 
exporters.* These references prove beyond doubt that the Muslims 
did take part but they do not give any clear idea of the actual position 
they held in the country’s trade and commerce. The Chinese Account, 
if literally accepted, indicates that the Muslims played an important 
part and carried on an extensive trade, but it should be accepted 
with caution. In the first place, as the account shows, the Chinese 
visited only the metroplitan cities from Chittagong to Pandwah via 
Sunargawn; they did not go inland. Secondly, the Chinese Accounts 
do not categorically refer to Muslim traders, though the statement 
has been made in course of describing the Muslim population, dealing 
with the Hindu customs separately. Thirdly, the Chinese Account is 
not corroborated by any other source. Minhaj refers to only one 
businessman and Barbosa refers to only slave trade. 

The medium of exchange in Bengal’s trade were the coins. 
The introduction or rather the re-introduction of coins both of silver 
and gold by the Bengal Sultans is an important factor in the socio¬ 
economic history of Bengal, While coinage was not unknown to Bengal 
rulers of the early period,* not a single coin of the Pala and the Sena 
periods has so far come to light, and the medium of exchange during 
the period was in all probability the cowri* The re-introduction of 
the coinage in Bengal by the Muslim Sultans, therefore, greatly faci¬ 
litated both internal and external trade of the country, though cowri 
was also current during the period under review.* _^_ 

1. Vikva-Bharati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, p. 122. 

2. Barbosa, p. 147. 

3. History of Bengal , Vol. I, Dacca University, 1943, pp. 
665-67. 

4. Ibid . Recently silver coins of the Pattikera type have 
been discovered at Mainamati excavations. F. A. Khan: 
Recent Archaeological Discoveries in East Pakistan : Mainamati, 
Pakistan Publications, Karachi; F. A. Khan: Second 
Phase of Archaeological Excavation in East Pakistan : Maina¬ 
mati, Public Relations Department, Government of 
East Pakistan. 

5. Vibva-Bhkrati Annals> Vol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134. Cowries 
have also been mentioned in the Bengali literature 
of the Muslim period. See for example, Cha^l Dasa : 
Sri Krishna Klrtana , edited by Basanta Rafijan Roy, 
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(c) The Artisan Class 

The only clear cut reference to the industry in which the Muslims 
engaged themselves is weaving. Vijaya Gupta refers to a weaver 
family, who were undoubtedly Muslims. 1 The weaving or the textile 
industry developed to such an extent that the foreign writers are loud 
in praise of the cotton and silk fabrics produced in Bengal of various 
*ize and use.* The A'yn praised Sunargawn for its fine muslin.* 
Ibn Ba|tu(ah testifies to the extraordinary cheap prices of fine 
clothes. 4 The Chinese Account has referred to the following varieties 
of textile goods.* 

(i) Pi-po : — It was of several colours and of cotton stuff. 

According to one account, it was over three feet 
broad and fifty six feet long and according to 
another, over two feet broad, the length being 
the same. It was as fine and glossy as painted 
stuffs. 

(ii) Man-che-ti: — It was of ginger yellow colour, four feet 

broad and over fifty feet long. It was very 
closely woven and strong. 

(iii) Sha-na-pa-fu:~ It was five feet broad and thirty feet long. It 

was like Sheng-lo of the Chinese and a cotton 
gauze. 

(iv) Ki-pai-lei-ta-li It was three feet broad and sixty feet long. 

Bangxya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, 2nd edition, B.S. 
1342; Maladhar Vasu : Sri Kjish^a Vijaya, edited by 
Khagendra JVath Mitra, Calcutta University, A. D. 1944. 

1. Vijaya Gupta: Padma Purax^a, edited by Basanta Kumar 
Bhattacherjee, Bai?i Niketan, Barisal, p. 59. That the 
weaver family was Muslim is clear from the following 
facts :—The husbandman, who died of snake-bite was 
buried, arrangement was made for his Kafan (wrapping 
the dead body with cloth before burial according to 
Islamic system of funeral), and his mother-in-law was 
considering to get her daughter married a second time. 

2. Viiva-Bharati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134; Barbosa, 
pp. 135-48. 

3. A’yn-i-Akbarl, Vol. II, p. 136. 

4. Ibn Ba«utah, Vol. IV. p. 211. 

5. Viiva-Bharati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134. 


2 4 — 
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It was loosely woven and coarse. It was a 
cotton gauze. 

(v) Sha^ta-eul It was a stuff used for turbans. Its measure¬ 

ment was either five inches broad and forty 
feet long or two and half feet broad and four 
feet long. It was like Sanso of the Chinese. 

(vi) Ma-hei~ma4ie It was a stuff four feet broad and twenty feet 

long. On the wrong side it was covered with 
a nap half an inch long. It was like tu-lo-kin 
of the Chinese. 

Beside these, the Chinese refer to silk and embroidered silk 
handkerchiefs and brocaded taffetas. The presents which the 
Bengal Sultan sent in A. D. 1438 to the Emperor of China included 
among other things Sa-ha-la (Shawl), Cha-fa-hei-ta-li cloth and 
tu-lo-kin. 1 

Duarte Barbosa 1 praises the Bengal textiles as follows :—“In it 
are woven many kinds of very fine and coloured clothes for their own 
attire and other white sorts for sale in various countries. They are 
very precious, also some which they call estravantes , a certain sort, 
very thin kind of cloth much esteemed among us for ladies* head¬ 
dresses, and by the Moors, Arabs and Persians for turbans. Of these 
great store is woven so much so that many ships take cargoes thereof 
for abroad; others they make called mamonas, others duguazas , others 
chautares, others sinabafas , which latter are the best of all, and the 
Moors held them the best for shirts. All these sorts of cloth are in 
pieces, each one whereof contains about three and twenty or four and 
twenty Portuguese Yards. Here they are sold good cheap, they are 
spun on wheels by men and woven by them.** 

It is difficult to determine, to what extent did the Muslims 
contribute to the manufacturing of these textile fabrics, which received 
so much praise from the Chinese and Portuguese writers. It has just 
been pointed out that the jolha (weaver) family as described by Vijaya 
Gupta was Muslim, which indicates that the Muslims also took 
part in textile industry. 

The foreign accounts 1 show that the paper and sugar industry 
also developed in Bengal, though it is not possible to derermine, with 

1. Viiva-Bharati Annals , Vol. 1,1945, pp. 96-134. 

2. Barbosa, pp. 145-146. 

3. Viiva-Bharati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134; Barbosa, 
p. 146. 
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the materials at our disposal, how far the Muslims contributed to the 
growth of these industries. Mukunda Rama, 1 writing towards the 
end of the 16th century says that there was a section of Muslims who 
were known as Kagcha., because they prepared and sold /:agha£ or 
paper. Although Mukunda Rama wrote a few years later 2 than the 
period under review, it may be assumed that the condition of the 
people did not change suddenly. 

The erection of a large number of mosques 2 and the issuing of 
a large number of inscriptions 4 suggest that the Muslims produced 
masons and stone-workers. The non-Muslim masons or stone 
workers might have been appointed for the purpose, but it is futile 
to think that during the whole period of about three hundred 

years or more they depended solely on the Hindu masons and 
stone-workers. 

Krishna Dasa Kaviraja 6 refers to a Muslim tailor, who prepared 
shirts for Sri Basa, a companion of Sri Chaitanya Deva. We shall 
see later® that the Muslims used sewn cloth like gown, shirt and sash. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to hold that tailoring was an important 
profession adopted by the Muslims. 

(d) Agriculturists 

Firishtah says that Na$ir al-Din (later on Sultan Nasir al-Dln 
Mahmud I), before he was put to the throne, was engaged in agricul¬ 
ture. 7 Though Firishtah does not clearly say whether he was actually 
the tiller of the soil, the very fact that he belonged to the ruling dynasty 
supplanted by the House of Raja Gapefca, suggests that he was no 
ordinary cultivator, rather he was of the nature of a land-owner, 
working as a middle man between the ruler and the tillers of the soil. 
The land-owning class was not altogether absent during the period 
under review. We have on the authority of Minhaj 8 that the Raes 
sent kh^raj (land-tax) to Sultan ‘All Mardan Khaljl when he assumed 

1. Kavikaftkan Chari dl, published by BangabasI Karyalaya, 
Calcutta, p. 86. 

2. See Supra, p. 155. 

3. Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal . 

4. Ibid. 

5. Krishna Dasa Kaviraja : Chaitanya Charitamxita , published 
from Basumati Sahitya Mandir, Calcutta, p. 85. 

6. See lnfra> pp. 192 ff. 

7. Tarlkh-i-FirirtitoA, Vol. II, p. 298. 

8. Minhaj, p. 159. 
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independence. According to Shams-i-Siraj ‘Aftf^when Sultan Firuz 
Shah Tughluq reached Lakhnawtl and Ilyas Shah took shelter in 
Ikdalah fort, the Raes, Ranas and the zamlndars of the place joined 
Firuz Shah and were favourably received. In his proclamation, 
Firuz Shah Tughluq promised relief of tax and revenue to the Zan&n - 
dars and muqaddams of Bengal. 2 

We have also got references to actual tilling of the soil carried 
out in the country. The Chinese Account says, “Their fields are very 
fertile and yield two crops in the year. There is no need of sowing 
the seeds (? irrigation)- the crops grow by themselves in the proper 
season. Both men and women are diligent in ploughing and weaving.”* 
“These people (of Bengal) owe all their tranquillity and prosperity 
to themselves, for its source lie in their devotion to agriculture whereby 
a land originally covered with jungle has been reclaimed by their 
unremitting toil in tilling and planting.” 4 

(e) Medical Profession 

Ibrahim Qawwam Faruqi says that one Amir Shahab al-Dln 
Kirmarn was an Iftakhar al-Hukama (the pride of the physicians). 6 

Mukunda Rama refers to the following occupations adopted by 
the Muslims 6 — Jolha, Mukeri, Pithari, Kabari, Sa.na.kar , Tirakar , Kagcha 
Qalandar , Hajjam, Darzi. As for Jolh a, Kage ha. and darzi, we have 
already shown 7 that the Muslims adopted these professions. As for 
Mukeri, because Bengal was an agricultural country, cattle formed an 
important element of the country’s economy; the tilling of the soil 
required the help of the cows or bullocks as it is also the system even 
to-day. So the existence of cattle drivers or shepherds cannot be 
denied. As for Kabari , or seller of fish, fish was abundantly available 
in Bengal as it is the case at present. Even now the Bengalees, Muslims 
or non-Mulslims take more fish than meat. As weaving was an im¬ 
portant industry as has been mentioned before, 8 the Sanakar or 

1. ‘Aflf, p. 112. 

2. Quoted in J. A. S. B. 1923, p. 280. 

3. Vhva-Bharati Annals, Vol. I, 1945, p. 132. 

4. Ibid , p. 99. 

5. Urdu , October, 1952, pp. 86 ff. 

6. Kavikahkan Chaqd I, published by Bangabasi Karyalaya, 
Calcutta, p. 86. 

7. See Supra, pp. 185-87. 

8. Ibid . 
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manufacturer of looms found their profession profitable and the same 
thing applies to tirakar or bow-makers because the fighting with bow 
and arrow did prevail during the period under review. 1 2 Similarly 
the existence of Pithari or seller of cakes also cannot be ruled out alto* 
gether. The profession of Hajjam is important because circumcision 
is an integral part of the Islamic practices. Even now it is adopted by 
a section of the Muslims in Bengal. Mukunda Rama’s testimony 
that the Hajjam did not find rest is interesting but difficult to explain. 
Does it mean that the number of Hajjam was less and the number 
of neo-Muslims was great ? The local people who were converted 
to Islam, in most cases, must have retained their former profession. 
These professions seemingly minor in importance were adopted by the 
poorer section. The sources do not help us to say who adopted these 
professions, only the local people or the immigrants as well. 

(iii) Dwelling Houses 

The Chinese Account is loud in the praise of the Royal palace, 
built of bricks, ornamented with flower representation and animal 
figures,having flat roofs, supported by pillars and having flight of steps. 
The halls were white-washed inside. The doors were of triple thickness 
and of ninepanels. There were verandahs on each side of the audience 
halls.* Poet Krittivasa reached the King’s court after crossing nine 
halls. 3 The peon who was sent by Qadi Siraj al-Dln to summon 
Sultan Ghiyath aUDxn A c zam Shah to the court, could not have access 
to the king. He began to recite the -ddhan (calling to prayer) and thus 
drew the attention of the Sultan. 4 5 The Royal palace was surrounded 
by fortified wall and the palace doors were well-guarded. The ruins 
of the Royal palace can be seen in the cities of Gaur and Pandwah.® 

1. Bararri ( p. 586 ) refers to the paiks ( foot-soldiers ) and 
dhanuks (bow-men) gathered by Ilyas Shah against Sultan 
Flruz Shah Tughluq of Dehll. 

2. Viiva-Bharati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134. 

3. Quoted by Sukumar Sen in Bahgala Sahityer Itihasa , 
Calcutta, 1940, p. 84. The word used by Krittivasa is 

which is used to-day to denote outer-house or 
audience-hall or the visiting room. 

4. Riyadh pp. 106-7. 

5. For ruins, see Memoirs . 
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An idea of the dwelling houses, other than the royal palace may be 
obtained from the following sources. The Vaishnava literature refers 
to the garden in front of the house of the QadI of Nadiya, destroyed by 
Chaitanya’s followers. 1 According to Duarte Barbosa, “they bathe 
often in great tanks which they have in their houses/* 1 3 and according 
to Abu*l Fadl “their houses are made of bamboos, some of which are 
so constructed that the cost of a single one will be five thousand rupees 
or more and they last along time.** 8 9 Even to-day the houses of the 
poorer section of the people are built of wood or bamboos. The 
difference between the richer and the poorer people was probably 
in the amount of expenditure; while the rich spent more and used good 

quality wood or bamboo to make the house stronger and more durable, 
the poor could not do so. The dwelling houses built of bamboos at 

the present time are not flat-roofed rather they are sloping from a 
central ridge so that the rain-water can immediately go down and 
docs not get stuck on the roof. Such domical roofs are known from 
the existing mosques 4 5 of the time like the Khan Jahan’s mosque at 
Bagerhat and Chhota Sona Masjid at Gaur. The testimony of Barbosa 
that the Muslims had tanks of their own is significant. At present, 
in some districts at least, 6 there is hardly a family which does not have 
its own tank. The tanks were essential to the Muslim families; as we 
shall see presently, unlike Hindu women, the Muslim women observed 

pariah (seclusion) and could not have gone out for having their bath 
in the rivers. 

(iv) Diet 

Their diet included meat consisting of beef, 6 mutton, 7 fowl 1 and 
duck 8 prepared with spices. 10 According to the Chinese Account, they 


1. Chaitanya Charitamxita , Adi, 17th. 

2. Barbosa, p. 147. 

3. A’yn-i-AJcbari , Vol, II, p. 134. 

4. As in the case of Baba Adam Shahid’s mosque at Ram- 
pala in the district of Dacca. It was built by one Malik 
Kafur in the reign of Sultan Jalal al-Din Fatl? Shah. 
For inscription see, J. A. S. B. 1873, pp. 282-83. 

5. As in eastern districts of Bengal. 

6. Vilva-Bharati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, p. 127. 

7. Ibid; Kavikankan Chaxtfl, published by BafigabasI Kary- 
alaya, Calcutta, p. 86. 

8. Vijaya Gupta : Padma Puraryi, edited by B. K. Bhatta- 
cherjee, Ban! Niketan, Barisal, p. 54. 

9. Dharmapuja Vidhana , edited by Nani Gopal Bandopadhyay, 
Banglya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, B. S. 1323, p. 221. 

10. &ekh &ubhodaya , (Shaikh &ubhodaya ) edited by Sukumar 
Sen, Calcutta, 1927, p. 8. 
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took both smoked and roasted meat. 1 2 3 4 Though reference to fish and 
vegetables are not available in the sources at our disposal, there is 
no reason to think that the Muslims did not take those things. Bengal 
being primarily an agricultural country with riverine tracts, both 
fish and vegetables were abundantly available,* as in modern times* 
Moreover the local people who were converted to Islam, 3 must have 
retained the practice of taking fish and vegetables. We have just seen 
that Mukunda Rama’s account refers to a group of Muslims known 
as /fa&ari who used to sell fish. 4 

The aristocratic people used to drink wine; it is not definitely 
known whether the common people were accustomed to it. According 
to the Chinese Account there were four kinds of wine in Bengal, one 
was made from cocoanut, the second from rice, third from the acquatic 
plant called Kajang and the fourth from Tung seeds. 5 The same source 
records that on certain occasions drinking of wine was prohibited on 
the ground that “it might lead to trouble” and it was a “breach of 
decorum” 6 but they used to drink on festive occasions. 7 It is 
further recorded that after meals sweetened rose water and honey were 
supplied. 8 9 Naturally this was a custom prevalent among the aristocrats. 
The Muslims also took the various fruits available in the country 
such as banana, jack-fruit, pomegranates and sugar-cane.® 

(v) Dress 

The following account of the dress of the Muslims is available 
from the sources :— 

1. Vi^va-Bharati Annals, Vol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134. 

2. The Chinese Account ( Vibva-Bharati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, 
pp. 96-134) has given a long list of Bengal’s products. 
According to the Vaishnava literature (See, Chaitanya 
Bhkgavata) ChaiLanya was fond of fcak (preparation of 
vegetable leaves). 

3. See, Chapter III, Section (C). 

4. Supra , pp. 187-189. 

5. Vibva-Bhikrati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134. 

6. Ibid . 

7. Barbosa, p. 148. 

8. Vikva-Bh&rati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, p. 122. 

9. Ibid. 
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(a) Vijaya Gupta 1 refers to a certain Mullk who kept beard 
and put on turban on head and ijar (trouser) tied down 
the waist. 

(b) The Chinese Account :— 

(i) Sing cha Sheng lan , compiled by Fei-Sin in A.D. 1436*:— 
“The men wear a white cotton turban and a long white 
cotton shirt. On their feet they wear low sheep-skin 
shoes with gold thread. The smarter ones think it a 
correct thing to have designs on them... .The women 
wear a short shirt, wrap around them a piece of cotton, 
silk or brocade. They do not use cosmetics, for they 
have naturally a white complexion ; in their ears 
they wear ear-rings of precious stones set in gold. Around 
their necks they hang pendants and they do up their 
hair in knot behind. On their wrists and ankles are 
gold bracelets and on their fingers and toes rings”. 

(ii) Si Tang Chao Kung tien lu , compiled by Huang 
Sing-ts’eng in A. D. 1520 s 

“All men cut off their hairs and wrap their head with 
a cotton turban of white colour. They wear long gown 
with a round collar with a coloured sash on the lower part 
of their body, and put on leather slippers on their feet. 
The women dress their hairs in knot on their heads. They 
wear a short shirt and wrap their body with a piece of 
coloured cloth, silk or brocade. They wear ear-ring of 
precious stones set in gold. Around their neck they have 
pendants, on their wrists and ankle gold bracelets and on 
their fingers and toes rings”. 

(c) Barbosa’s Account 4 :— 

“The respectable Moors walk about clad in white cotton 
smocks, very thin, which come down to their ankles, and 
beneath these they have girdles of cloth, and over them 
silk scarves, they carry in their girdles daggers garnished 
with silver and gold, according to the rank of the person 

1. Vijaya Gupta : Padma Puraqa, edited by Basanta Kumar 
Bhattacherjee, BapI Niketan, Barisal, pp. 54-55, 61-62. 

2. Vitva-Bharati Annals, Vol. I, 1945, p. 122. 

3. Ibid,p. 124. 

4. Barbosa, p. 147. 
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who carries them; on their fingers many rings set with 
rich jewels, and cotton turbans on their heads”. 

(d) According to &ekh &ubhodaya 1 ( Shaykh § ubhodaya ), the 
Shaykji (Jalal Tabriz!) came to Bengal in black attire, 
with turban on head and a bowl and ‘asa (stick) in hand. 

(e) Krishna Dasa Kaviraja refers to a certain Turk called 
a Pir in black attire.* 

The passages quoted above show that the dress of the Muslim 
men included turban on head, long shirt or gown with collar, ijar 
(trouser) or sash on the lower part of the body. They used shoes or 
slipper in the leg and rings of jewels or gold in hand. They cut off 
their hair and kept beard. The dress of the females included a short 
shirt on the upper part of the body, a piece of cloth like the San of the 
present day to wrap the body. They used various kinds of ornaments 
like ear-rings of precious stones, they hang pendants round their neck, 
they used gold bracelets on their wrists and ankles and used rings 
on fingers and toes. They bound their hairs in knot and did not 
use cosmetics. The Pir or Muslim faqvrs used black attire. But it 
seems to have been a picture of the Mtislim nobles and aristocratic 
class. For example the z/ar or the trouser and the shoes and slippers 
could not have been used by all the people. In a country like Bengal 
where practically half of the year is covered by rainy season and the 
roads or pathways remain inundated and muddy, it is futile to think 
that all people, especially the labourers, the tillers of the soil could 
have used this dress. Even to-day hundreds of people living in the 
villages go without shoes or use a piece of cloth tied up to the waist. 
Apart from the pecuniary condition of the people one reason why 
they use this sort of dress is the climatic condition of the country. As 
regards other dress of both men and women including the ornaments, 
these might have been used by the people,according to their own means. 
The rich spent larger amount and used jwelleries and golden ornaments 
while the poor were satisfied with baser metals or even conch-shell. 

(vi) Position of Women 

Women observed pardah (seclusion) and did not come out of 
their houses at day time; in the words of Barbosa “they kept them 

1. &ekh ^ubhodaya, (Shaikh tubhodaya) edited by Sukumar 
Sen, Calcutta, 1927, p. 127. 

2. Chaitanya CMritkmxita , published by Vasumati Sahitya 
Mandir,*Calcutta, pp. 227-29. 


25— 
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carefully shut up.” 1 But they were treated well by their husbands who 
gave them great store of gold, silver and apparel of fine silk.* Polygamy 
was prevalent. According to Barbosa, ‘every one has three or four 
wives or as many as he can maintain”, 3 though the general Islamic 
law is to have not more than four wives at a time. Sometimes, Muslims 
accepted Hindu wives. 4 The widow-remarriage was prevalent. 5 
A specific time was observed by widows, before which they were 
not remarried. 6 Vijaya Gupta 7 refers to the vegetarian life led 
by the widows of Muslim Jolha family. This is probably due to 
the fact that the poet was ignorant of Muslim custom and in his poetic 
imagination painted the Muslim widow in immitation of the 
Hindu practices. Or, if there is any truth in the statement of Vijaya 
Gupta it may be assumed that the Jolha family were neo-Muslims and 
as such were not fully acquainted with the Islamic practice. Accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese Account, their marriages and funerals were both 
guided by the Islamic law. 8 

(vii) Social Gatherings and Entertainments 

The Muslims occasionally met in social gatherings, in which visi¬ 
tors were entertained with music and dances. 9 Sometimes, the Sult&ns 
sat in assembly with nobles, in which games, music and dances were 
the common features. 10 Actresses and dancing girls were dressed in 
coloured cloths with decorations of flowers. They used ornaments of 
various types and of high value. 11 Generally visitors were entertained 

1. Barbosa, p, 148. 

2. Ibid . 

3. Ibid) pp. 147-48. 

4. Vijaya Gupta: Padma Purina, edited by B. K. Bhattacher- 
jee, B&q! Niketan, Barisal, p. 56; See Supra, pp. 145-46. 

5. Vijaya Gupta : Padma Parana, edited by B. K. Bhatta- 
cheijee, Ban! Niketan, Barisal, pp. 59-60. 

6. Ibid . 

7. Ibid. 

8. Vibva Bharati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, p. 124. 

9. Visva Bharati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, p. 124. 

10. The indirect reference is available from an order of Sul|ari 
Ghiyath al-Din Balban to his son Bughra Shan. He 

ordered him not to indulge in such assemblies. BaranL 
p. 92. * 

11. Vibva-Bharati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, pp. 122, 125, 132; 
Barbosa, p. 148, 
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with betel-leaf and betel-nuts, but when “they invite guests, they 
arrange for feastings and amusements”. 1 When the ladies visited their 
relatives or neighbours at night, they had great festivities, rejoicings 
and superfluity of wines.* /fryad al-Sala\ln and Tarllffii-FmshtaA, 
record that the nobles in Bengal used to take food in golden plates 
and for a time it became the custom that whoever could present 
more golden plates on festive occasions was considered to be higher 
in status. 3 Beside these, there were other entertainments like tiger- 
plav in the market-place and before the houses of the rich. 4 Vipra- 
dasa gives a long description as to how the Muslims were addicted 
to tobacco-smoking in a festive mood, 5 but the passage in question 
seems to be of later interpellation because tobacco seems to have been 
introduced long after in the reign of Akbar. 6 

1. Viiva-Bha.rati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, p. 124. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Riykd y p. 132; Tarlkh-i-Firishtah, Vol. II, pp. 301-2. 

4. The Chinese writer ( Visva-Bhikrati Annals, Vol. I, 1945, 
pp. 118-19), has given the following account of these 
amusements:—“There are people called hen-Siao-su-lu-nai 
who are mounte-banks. Every day at the stroke of five they 
come around the gates of the houses of high officials and 
of the wealthy people blowing so-na (Surna-fiageolets) and 
beating drums and then pass on to another. When comes 
the break-fast hour they go to each house to be rewarded 
with wine, food, money or other things. Besides these 
there are also every other kind of players. 

“(Thus there are people who) go about the market 
places and to the houses with a tiger held by an iron chain. 
They undo the chain and the tiger lies down in the cour¬ 
tyard. The naked man then strikes the tiger who becomes 
enraged and jumps at him and he falls with the tiger. 
This he does several times after which he thrusts his fist in 
the tiger’s throat without wounding him. After this 
performance he chains him up again and the people 
of the house do not fail to feed the tiger with meat 
and reward the man with money. So the tiger-tamei 
has a promising business.” 

5. Vipradasa : Manas a Vijaya , edited by Sukumar Sen, 

Bibliotheca Indica, A. D. 1953, pp. 66-67. 

6. J. N. Das Gupta : Op cit, pp. 121-22. 
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(viii) Slavery 

The higher class people used to appoint slaves both males and 
females for house-hold works. The Riyad refers to the affection of 
Sultan Ghiyath-al-Dln A‘$am Shah towards three slave-girls, Sarw, 
Gul and Lalah. 1 2 3 Vijaya Gupta refers to a bandi (slave-woman) in the 
house of the QadI of Hasan Hati.* The Abyssinian slaves appointed 
by later Ilyas Shahl Sultans proved to be usurpers of the throne.* 
The slaves were bought and sold in the market-places. I bn Battu{ah 
purchased one beautiful slave-girl named ‘Ashura. 4 5 According to 
Barbosa, Muslim merchants used to go up country to purchase heathen 
boys either from their parents or from those who stole them. 
Boys so purchased were castrated, (in which process many would die) 
and then they were sold to the merchants. The people engaged them 
as the guardian of their women, estates or for other house-hold works. 6 

(ix) Pecuniary Condition 

From economic point of view, the Muslims may be divided 
into two distinct classes—the rich and the poor. It has been pointed 
out earlier that the officials received salary, villages and lands.* The 
army received salary and rations. 7 Obviously they were richer and had 
a better living. It has also been pointed out that the nobles used golden 
plates and it became a custom to display wealth through the number of 
such plates they possessed. 8 9 The merchants formed the next richer 
class, who sometimes invested ten thousand gold coins.® Iheie were 

1. Riy ad, p. 105; Memoirs , pp. 25-56. 

2. Vijaya Gupta : Padma Purana , edited by B.K. Bhattacher- 
jee, Ban! Niketan, Barisal, p. 61. 

3. History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 138 ff. 

4. Ibn Ba^utah, VoL IV, p. 212. 

5. Barbosa, p. 147. 

A slave sale deed of the time of Sultan .A/a$ir al-Dln 
Mahmud Shah I is available in the Dacca University 
Library, attached to a Bengali manuscript Saradk 
Tilaka , No. 4608, dated S. E. 1361/A.D. 1439. 

6. /wsha-z-AfaAru, in J. A. S. B . 1923, p. 280. 

7. Vibva-Bhhrati Annals , Vol. I, 1945, p. 118. 

8. Tai\Vh-i-Firi&tah, Vol. II, pp. 301-2. ; Supra , p. 195. 

9. Viiva-Bh&rati Armais , Vol. I, 1945, p. 122. 
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also people, who built their houses at a cost of five thousand tankahs . l 
Their dress, diet, practice of keeping slaves, and their dwelling houses 
indicate that the people were rich and happy. But this is one side of 
the picture. The picture of the Mullss as drawn by Vijaya Gupta 
and Mukunda Rama is very deploring. The fees received by the 
Mullss were meagre in amount.* They received ten g«pdaj of 
cowri (about one third of a pice) for killing fowl, six bur is of cowri (about 
a pice) for killing goat and the head of the animal killed, only four 
annas for performing the marriage rituals.* Though the Mullss 
served as priests in the society and as such deserved the respect and 
veneration of all, their dress (only ijsr or trouser and cap) shows that 
they did not enjoy a rich living. The Mulls., named Khalas (correctly 
Ikhlas or Khalis) who w f as the teacher of the QadI of Hasan Ha^i, is 
seen moving with a torn ijsr (trouser). The reference to his movement 
from house to house indicates, how difficult it was for him to earn his 
livelihood. On the other hand, he was the man, who always engaged 
himself in the study of the Qur'sn and the Kitsb (holy book). 4 The 
weaver of Hasan Ha^i who died of snake-bite left only four pans of 
cowri (about half an anna) for his wife. 6 The above references show 
that there was a section of Muslims who were poor. 

While considering the economic condition of the people, one 
has to remember that the cost of living was very low. 

The following index of price level supplied by I bn Ba^ufah will 
throw light on the subject. 6 (Taken from the table drawn in History of 
Bengal , Vol. II, in terms of present standard of weight and value), 
(approximately) 8 maunds of rice were sold at Rs. 7/- 
28 ” of paddy ” ” ” Rs. 7/- 

1 14 seers of ghee ” ” ” Rs. 3/8/- 

” 14 ” of sesame oil ” ” ” Rs. 1/12/- 

55 14 ” of rose water ” ” ** Rs. 7/- 

1. lCyn-i-Akbar\, Vol. II, p. 134. 

2. See Supra, pp. 171-172. 

3. Mukunda Rama : Kavikankan Chaq$ I, published by 
BangabasI Karyalaya, Calcutta, p. 86. The relevant 
passage has been quoted above. See Supra , pp. 171-172. 

4. Vijaya Gupta : Padma Pura$a 9 edited by B. K. Bhatta- 
cherjee, Bag! Niketan, Barisal, p. 61. 

5. Ibid , p. 59. 

6. Ibn Ba(tutah, Vol. IV. pp. 210 ff. 

History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 101-2. 
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Approximately 14 seers of sugar 
8 fat fowls 
1 fat ram 
1 milch cow 
15 pigeons 


were sold at Rs. 3/8/- 
” ” ” Rs. 0/14/- 
was ” ” Rs. 1/12/- 
” ” ” Rs. 21/- 
were ” ” Rs. 0/14/- 


Judging from the price-level drawn above, it may be assumed 
that the common people were not hard hit by their low income. 
Those were the days when one was satisfied having a gift of a jute-piece 
as in the case of Kpttivasa, who received one such piece from the King 
of Gaur. 1 2 3 &rldhara, a disciple of Chaitanya, earned his livelihood by 
dealing in radish, sheath of bamboo, and the spathe of plantain tree.* 
The needs of the people were not g r eat and they were happy with their 
lot. Judged from this standpoint, the people were generally happy. 
According to the Chinese Account, “the seasons of heaven have 
scattered the wealth of the Earth over this kingdom, the riches and 
integrity of its people surpass, perhaps those of Ch’in Chiang 
(Palembang) and equal to those of Ghao-wa (Java).” 8 


(x) Contact with the Local People 

It has been pointed out earlier 4 5 that some of the social features of 
the Muslims such as the worship of Satya-Plr and the introduction of 
the foot-print of the Prophet were due to the mixture of both Muslim 
and non-Muslim conceptions. There was a close contact between 
the people of diverse communities. That such contacts were not 
rare may be gleaned from the following facts. 

(a) We have seen earlier 6 that a number of local people 
were converted to Islam. 

(b) Muslim rulers in their fight against the Dehli Sultans 
recruited local soldiers.* 

1. Quoted by Sukumar Sen in Zlan^a/a Sahityer Itihksa , 
Calcutta, 1940, p. 86. 

2. Brind&vana Dasa : Chaitanya Bhkgavata , published by 
M. K. Ghosh, Calcutta, Gaurabda , 440. pp. 72-73. 

3. Viiva-Bharati Annals , Vol.I, 1945, p. 99. 

4. Supra , pp. 165 ff. 

5. Chapter III, Section (C). 

6. See Chapter !I, p. 28. 
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(c) Local people were appointed in important positions 
of the state. 1 

Beside these there are references in the Bengali literature to show that 
the Muslim learned men held discussions with those of the non-Muslims 
on religious matters. Krishna Dasa Kaviraja refers to two such 
discussions, one between Ghaitanya and the QadI of Nadiya, and 
the other between Chaitanya and a certain Turk called a Plr. 

(A) Discussion Between Chaitanya and the Qadi 

The Qadi prohibited the Klrtana in Nadiya, probably due to a 
number of complaints he received from some anti-Vaishnava Hindus. 1 
But Chaitanya ordered for nagara-klrtana {klrtana in procession) in 

1. For appointment of Hindu Officers by ‘Ala’ al-Dln 
Husayn Shah, see, History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 151 IT. 

See also Supra, pp. 128-30. 

2. That the Qadi received such complaints is clear from the 
following verses of Krishna Dasa Kaviraja himself. 
Chaitanya Charitanixita, Adi , 17th. 

C?*r nrfaT *ft5 1 1 

sftfa ft 5 * \5tfart ffat? I 
w sfasfar 'rsfa nt? ii 

fafrft Wrtfat I 

nm entfa 'srrmn 
% <4$ fart? 1 
ittri fres «rtfan smw firtfteii 
tw CW I 

i|«fW ^T$t5T ftfa vtf Stftll 
In Wtffa fa ^ 5^1 fatf fafaf! 

^ fani 

jfafartre far i 

irtcar fasi fafr nt? wm s t 11 
fart? far wtfa ^ cfafar oftfafa i 
fan >n rtfc ’fast TOtfirn 
ntn nfai 

«<? fafa nnCH Sfa? n 

fa^ «ttc* fr*ar far *njm wtfa i 
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violation of the <2adl’.r order. According to Krishna Dasa Kaviraja, 
Ghaitanya at the height of his emotionalism reached the QatflV palace 
and had the following discussions with him. 1 

“The lord says, T have come to put some questions!. The 
Qa$I says, ‘say whatever is in your heart’. The lord says, ‘You take 
cow-milk, so cow is your mother. Bulls earn food for you, so bulls 

*r* cstf* mx* ftfT r? rfftn 

gwnr fcmr *z* c<sm 

f^PItSF C*Ffft?n II 

Translation :— “At that time, some five to seven pksfumd T 
(irreligious Hindus) came and complained that Nimai (Ghai¬ 
tanya) was destroying the Hindu religion and that they did 
not hear such kxrtana before (as was introduced by him). 

.Dance, song and beating of drums were 

befitting to the Chandl and Manasa worship. Formerly this 
Nimai Pandit was good, he went astray after his return from 
Gaya. He sings loudly and claps his hands; the sound of 
drum and clapping deafen those who hear. Nobody know's 
what edibles give him strength to become mad, to dance, 
sing, laugh, cry and to go on rollings. The towns-men are 
maddened with continuous kirtanas so that they cannot sleep 
at night. Now they call him Gaur-Hari in place of Nimai; 
being irreligious, they are destroying the Hindu religion. Even 
the lowly persons xmkcklrtana of Krishna; at this sin Nadiya 
will be depopulated. In the Hindu religion, the name Hvara 
is a makkmantra; if everybody hears,the mantra loses its sanctity. 
You are the Th&kur (leader or officer in charge)of the village; 
call Nimai before you and urge upon him to give up (this 
peculiar way of life).” 

1. Chaitanya CharitdLmxita , Adi, 17th. 

2ft? STtfa Cm* YtFT i 

^ m ^* at cm*M* ii 
CsfW* WSt 035m ■Sffisi I 
** i©ros 11 

4*] cm i 

mft o$m frrtw c**f i 

*rm cmHii 
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arc your father. What is this that you kill your father and mother 
and eat their flesh ? How do you do this illogical work ?” The 
QSdi gays,‘As you have the Vedas and the Pursiifas, I have my religious 
books, the kit&b (holy book) and the Qur’an. According to these 
books, there is distinction between ‘Path of Active Life’ and ‘Path of 
Passive Life.’ According to the latter, the killing of animal is prohibited 
while according to the former, killing of cow or bull is allowed. There 
is no sin in killing in the manner as it is prescribed by religion. Your 
Vedas allow killing of cow, and so great munis (sages)used to kill cow.’ 
The lord says, ‘The Vedas prohibit killing of cow, so no Hindu kills 
any cow. According to the Vedas killing of animal is allowed only if 

CES' TO TXT EtE Cef I 

fEEfo eice wta Etsr ecee fare*! ii 
my c^tm ftfE ye i 

■ttYf TOtE EE (tTO Etft ’ttE SEII 
CStElE CEOTC3 TO CTOEE Et?tll 
'TO'IE CTO TO E5 EfE II 
St5 TO CECE TO CEtEE fECTCE I 
'TO4E fY’EEtOT El TO CTOEII 
ffftl fr re TO Eft TO EtCE I 

CEE-*tEtlE & 'TO TOEt-ft II 
'tf54E TOfa TO EfaM1 
CEEEtS »Tl!r TO <51YtE ^fEEll 
«JE«f5fE Y<#1 EE1 YE 'YtEElE I 
TO t5tE EE ECY YE §TOE II 
EffspTO *505 tfe EtfYE f I 

fSTWE C^ttEE TO El TO 4ETE II 
CStEEl ftE^TOEtE EEEfST EtE I 
EEEf Y$C5 OStEtE EtfYEf fEStEI! 

TO ECS 3 ? CEtE *53 EYJ EV1E I 
C^ttEEt CElEEErETTO fETOII 
C^StEl EEtE *lt3 ^§1 CEY fcYE I 
El EflfE EttEE EE $ 0 % TOl ftE l| 

ElfE SEi tYEEffft EtfY ’TOEt'fll 
%tfEEl TO Eff^t flEBE EtfE II 
s$E CE EffYCE *tf^5 CE$ E<51 Ylfl 
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d to life. So the munis (sages) killed old-aged 
leir life with the help of the Vedic mantras. The 
ung ones, so the killing became a boon for them. 
Brahmins have no such power, so nowadays they 
>u only kill, you cannot restore to life, so you will 
e cow-killers will live in hell as many thousand 
airs in the body of the cow. Your religious leader 
he has given such direction without knowing the 
j (religious law.)* Hearing this, the QadI became 
„ utter any word and said, T accept defeat, O’ 
d the truth”. 

ion between Chaitanya and a Turk 

Kaviraja refers to the meeting of Chaitanya 
Chaitanya was then coming back from Bjinda- 
among these men, one clad in black attire, 
ory is that once Chaitanya fell senseless in extreme 
*men came to the spot and suspected his followers 
! by making him swallow the leaves of dhuturh (a 
leaves) and arrested them. On recovering from 
ssness, Chaitanya testified to the innocence of his 
jred into agrument with the black-clad horseman 
/as convinced. All the horsemen accepted 
ir meeting has been described as follows* :— 
r) propounded monotheism and one common God, 
holy book (viz. the Qur’an). But the Master refuted 

ya Charitamxita , Madhya , 18th. 

>arkar : Chaitanya!s Pilgrimages and Teachings (English 
.tion of Madhya-lila of Chaitanya Charitstmfita ), 
n, 1913, pp. 226-27. 

engali verses ( Chaitanya Charit&mrita, Madhya , 
se as follows :— 

fc TOT 4 *? I 

TO <31* to ^ n 

f 'TO' to stTOP c'rfon i ] 

!p« Tin vital i&fon n 
i grofr 3 rr < t*r i 

f Its Iff H 
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all his propositions by arguments based on the so 
was silenced. The Master continued, “Your scrij 
common God (in the beginning) and refuting 
the end a particular God, who is full of all pov 
embodiment of sat chid and ananda , the perfect 
all-pervading, eternal,the self of everything, 1 
life and destruction, the refuge of all universe? 


C# TO? TOf% sffgcf 

^ y*t to m fa 
to? csto *tm ftf 
TOl ’ffa TOcTO YtfTOtCS c*. 
cTOtn to? cTO ? 

Mm TO ’FCTOT I 
nf&Rm CW? tf Sp« Wt I 

TOtn froj wf i 
f%f% TO ^Stn faus to 
^ *fTOn TO? 

TO!ft toitot toto toh 
% ?n 'fTO ^TO <5. 
TO cto fro TOro jfl TO 
TOtt HUt 1 

CTOFtf? TOff TOI TO <4^ 

'TO Wt-CTOT II 

TO TO TO’t 'TO’f ^fTO Y 
JfTO #8111 Ytttf t*,pf CTOT 

C3TO *tfas TOUT sflf? It* 
ftfa TOT TO TOft 
ft«F ft* OT«f TO fTOn TO 
fV fTOsttg cro fro TOs 

Cjp^ TO? C?t ^F? CT* J P5’> 
TOY fsrfTOtt? CTO SitU5 
fq^TOl? CTOtfa* W 
TOft CTOtfo CTO ’Flu TO 
CTt 3 cTOtfa TO TOFR ** 
CTOH S£*tt To TOt# 
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the most excellent, adorable by all, the first cause of everything. Men 
are saved by faith in Him, and freed from the bondage of the world 
only by serving Him. Delight in Him is the supreme human attain* 
ment while salvation can give only a particle of that bliss. The highest 
beautitude comes only from serving His feet. After first insisting 
on work, knowledge and mental abstraction, these are then set 
aside and the service of God is laid down as the final duty. Your 
theologians have no knowledge of their own scriptures; they 
forget that where there are two injunctions, the latter is stronger. 
Decide after studying your own holy books, and see what is laid 
down as the final conclusion . 5:9 

“The Muslim replied, ‘True are your words. What is written 
in the scriptures cannot be changed by men. The abstract God 
( Gosain) is discussed by theologians; nobody thinks of adoring the 
incarnate God. You are such, God’s own self. Have mercy on me 
unworthy sinner !” 

The discussions prove that learned men of one community 
were conversant with the religious books of the other community. 
For example, the Qadi of Nadiya referred to the Vedas and the Puraqas 
in his discussions with Chaitanya. Unless there was a close contact 
between the two people such discussions could not have been 
possible. Krishna Dasa Kaviraja goes a step further and says that 
both Qadiof Nadiya and the Turk called Pir were convinced of the 
arguments of Chaitanya and begged of him to make them his disciples. 
This is not corroborated by any other source. Such important events, 
conversion of an important officer like the QadI and another Pir, 
would not have been left unnoticed by other Vaishriava writers, if 
there was any basis in them. Bfindavana Dasa also refers 1 to the 
Qa^i-Chaitanya encounter, but he does not say that the Q,a$I accept¬ 
ed the teachings of Chaitanya. The whole book of Krishna Dasa 
Kaviraja was written to deify Chaitanya and to paint his character 
with a superhuman colour. In this particular case also he could 
not rise above the sectarianism and probably exaggerated the facts. 

Materials at our disposal are not sufficient to furnish a 
comprehensive picture of the socio-economic life of the Muslims in 
Bengal. Nevertheless, the available ones as sifted above give the 
impression of a composite culture. The immigrants and converted 
Muslims mixed together in a social system where both the foreign and 

1. Bjrindavana Dasa : Chaitanya Bhagavata, Madhya , 23rd. 
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the local elements were accommodated as noticeable in all walks of 
life. None of the lauguages, Persian, Arabic or Bengali was neglected. 
Persian continued as official language and Arabic that of religious 
matters. The local language, i. e. Bengali not only received royal 
patronage, but also was learnt by the immigrants, the latter thus adap¬ 
ting themselves in their new habitat. The result is noticeable both 
in the period under review and in the succeeding period when hun¬ 
dreds of Bengali books were written by the Muslims. Although they 
came from deserted lands, they had to adapt themselves to the peculiar 
geography and the climatic condition of Bengal. Thus in dwelling 
houses, diet and dress, they had to consider the question of suitability 
and availability. These features were therefore, common to both 
immigrants and converts, varying however, according to means of 
subsistence. As for the economic life, the immigrants looked more to 
the state service, rather than to commerce and agriculture, though 
the examples of their adoption of these latter professions are not 
altogether absent. The local converts, no doubt, preferred the 
state services but they were engaged primarily in their old professions. 
Be that as it may, as no stigma was attached to the converts, there 
was no bar on their coming to the same level with the immigrants 



CHAPTER VII 


THE CONCLUSION 

To a student of political history, the history of Bengal from the 
conquest of Nadiya by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khaljl* till A.D. 1538 
is a mere record of events in the gradual expansion and consolidation 
of Muslim political power. In fact, during this period of more than 
three hundred years the Muslim power expanded throughout the 
nook and corner of Bengal. 1 But to a student of social history, the 
period unfolds a greater significance, as it witnessed the introduction 
and gradual development of a fresh element i.e. the Muslim society, 
in the socio-religious history of the country. Although the political 
history of Bengal offers several landmarks, the social historian hardly 
finds any, because the social forces have got a continuous growth and 
development without caring for or rather encouraged by time and 
tide. The period covered by the present study passed from the 
formative stage of the Muslim society to a complete overhaul of the 
social forces in the country in which the religion of Islam and the 
Muslims became predominant. 

The Muslim society in Bengal developed on three important 
supports : the Muslim ruling class, the Muslim scholars and the 
Muslim Su fls. The most important contribution of the ruling class 
was that they expanded the political power so that the small principality 
of Lakhnawti of Muhammad Baldityar was, within about one century 
and a half of its existence, turned to be a great Muslim kingdom of 
Bengal. Without the political power at the top, the Muslim society 
would hardly have survived the throes of its birth in clash with the 
hostile multitudes round about them. To the ruling class, especially 
to the Independent Sultans, goes the credit of giving Bengal a homo¬ 
geneous Muslim kingdom, independent of the political forces of Dehlf. 
Shams al-Dln Ilyas Shah was the first to unite the whole of Bengal 
under him, 1 while his successors till A.D. 1538 held the same position 

1. For date of the conquest of Nadiya, see Indian Historical 
Quarterly , June, 1954, pp. 133 ff. 

2. See Supra , pp. 33-38. 

3. History of Bengal , Vol. II, pp. 103-5. A. H. Dani : 
Shamsuddin Ilyas Sh£h, Sbah-e-Bang&lah“ in the Sir 
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without break. The Muslims thus got an opportunity to consolidate 
their position without any hindrance. Beside the expansion of their 
power, the ruling class also encouraged the scholars and the Sufis, 
built mosques ,madrasahs and kh anqahs, afforded facilities to the Muslims 
for visiting the holy cities of Makkah and Madinah. In short, they 
helped the growth of a distinct Muslim society in Bengal. The 
scholars, in their turn, wrote books on Islamic sciences and literature. 
They paid special attention to Fiqh, Hflf/Ith, Tasawwuf, Persian poetry 
and even Bengali lauguage. 1 They also maintained academies and 
imparted instructions to the people.* The contribution of the Sufis 
covered a wider range. They were not indifferent to the political 
happenings, but sometimes, influenced the rulers in moulding the 
state-policy on Islamic lines.* They even helped the expansion of 
political power. But the most important contribution of the S uf u 
was that they educated the people in religious principles, helped the 
poor and the destitutes, attracted the. local people around them by 
their religious disposition and converted many to Islam. 4 It is thus 
clear that they devoted themselves to the cultural pursuits and with 
the help of the royal power, trained the Muslims in the observance of 
religious principles. Based on these three supports, the Muslim 
society developed to such an extent that it occupied a prominent 
position in the socio-religious life of the people. 

When Muhammad Bakhtyar Kh aljt laid the foundation of the 
principality of Lakhnawti, the Muslim population was composed of 
merely immigrants, numbering a few thousand. 8 They came either 
with the invading hordes or as adventurers after the conquest. The 
society thus established, was subsequently fed in two ways, either by 
fresh immigration from the west or by local conversion.* Thus, we 
notice that the Muslim society comprise of people from Arabia, Shlraj, 
Herat, Samarqand, Tabriz, Bukhara, Balkh and Abyssinia. As 
regards tribal affiliation, there were the Kh aljls, the Turks, the 

^ alhSarkar Commemoration Volume, Panjab Univer¬ 
sity, India. 

1. Chapter III, Section (B) 

2. Ibid. 

3. Chapter III, Section (C). 

4. Ibid. 

5. According to Minhaj (p. 152), in the Tibet expedition, 
Bakhtvar’s army consisted of ten thousand soldiers, 

6. Chapter IV. 
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Habahis and probably the Afghans and the Mughals. Similarly the 
society included a few groups of people like the*A Urns, the Sayyids, the 
§ufls and the local converts. 1 These people helped the growth of the 
Muslim society in their own way; some formed the bulk of the ruling 
class, being appointed in civil, military and revenue departments, 
while others educated the people. 1 In their daily life the Muslims used 
both Persian and Bengali languages. Bengali was used not only by 
the converted local Muslims, but also by the immigrants. The immi¬ 
grants did not try to keep themselves isolated from the social current 
of the country. They adopted various professions like trade and 
commerce, crafts, industry, and agriculture, beside accepting offices 
in the State. They built their dwelling houses with the materials 
locally available. Even the court-patronised stone or brick architecture 
devoloped a local style, suited to the climate of the country. Their diet 
included meat, fish or vegetables as they were locally available. 8 

The fame of the Muslim kingdom and the Muslim population 
of Bengal spread far and wide. Beside trying to obtain political hold 
over the neighbouring kingdoms, as evidenced by occasional raids, the 
Bengal Sultans exchanged ambassadors with the kingdoms of China, 
Dehll and Khurasan. 4 On occasions, the Bengal Sultans were invited 
to help settling disputes over succession in favour of one or the other 
prince in Arakan and Tippera. 6 

The Muslim society in Bengal developed the orthodox principles 
of Islam and at the same time gave way to the popular forces. As 
for the orthodox side, they adhered to the principles of /man or belief 

1. Chapter IV, 

2. Chapters III, IV and VI. 

3. Chapter VI. 

4. Vikva-Bh&rati Annals, V ol. I, 1945, pp. 96-134; J.A.S,B. 
1952, pp. 168-69; Yafcya bin Ahmad, pp. 125-27. 

5. History of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 59; J.A.S.B., 1844, pp. 44 ff. 
It is said that the Burmese kings appointed Muslim soldiers 
including shipmen under them, ( Islamic Culture, July, 
1936, p. 425) though it is difficult to say whether they 
were from Bengal. At a later date the Ahom King 
Rudra Singh ( A. D. 1696-1714) imported masons and 
artificers from Bengal (E. Gait : A History of Assam, 
2nd edition, Thacker, Spink & Co. Calcutta and Simla, 

1926, p. 181). But it is not possible to determine whether 
they were.Muslims, 
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in God and His Prophet, Namazor prayer, Roz& or fasting andH ajj or 
pilgrimage to the holy cities of Makkah and Madlnah. 1 The society 
looked for its strength towards the mosque, madrasah and Kh anqah. 
These served as the pillars of the social structure and all eyes were 
turned towards them for guidance. Besides, the Bengali Muslims, 
through the favourable attitude of the Sultans, kept a close contact 
with the holy cities of Makkah and Madlnah. Both Sultan 
Shiyath al-Din A‘$am Shah and Jalal al-Dln Muhammad Shah 
deserve special mention for establishing madrasah in Makkah and 
Madlnah and making liberal grants for the people thereof. 1 

The most important element of the popular force in Islam was 
the Pirism . 3 The people considered the dargah of the Plr as a place 
of pilgrimage. They made offerings to the Pirs or their departed 
soul, built tombs and illuminated them. The rulers made endowment 
of land for the maintenance of their shrines and other establishments 
attached to them. 4 They also introduced the stone-representation of 
the foot-print of the Prophet ( Qadam Rasul). The Pirism did not ori¬ 
ginate in Bengal, but the long settlement of the Muslims in this land 
side by side with the local people, many of whom were converted and 
taken to the fold of Islam made the conception deeply rooted in the 
society. The converts found in the Pirs a resemblance of the Tantric 
gurus and in the tombs and dargahs that of chaitya or stupa. More¬ 
over, the converts could not readily learn the religious principles, as 
the religious books were then available in languages foreign to them. 
No doubt, the religious teachers tried to teach them the fundamental 
principles of Islam, but it is futile to think that they succeeded in 
keeping the converts completely isolated from their age-old customs 
and traditions. This is why, Sayyid Sultan, a mid-16th century 
Bengali poet, regretfully writes that the Bengali Muslims engaged 
themselves in reading Hindu mythological tales due to their ignorance 
of Arabic language. 6 

The Pirism gave way to the further growth of concepts like those 
of Satya-Pir, P&nch-Plr , Manik-Plr, Ghoja-Plr and Madarl-Plr. Evi¬ 
dences for them are not available during the period under review, 

1. Chapter V. 

2. Chapter III, Section (A). 

3. Chapter V. 

4. Chapter III, Section (C). 

5. Sayyid Sultan : Ophate Rasul, ( Wafat-i-Rasul ) edited by 
Ali Ahmad, B. S. 1356, p. 7.; Supra , pp. 81-82. 
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though it may be said with certainty that the Plrism formed the basis 
of their growth. The Hindu society of the day worshipped deities 
like Manasa and Chapdl for relief from all sorts of dangers. 1 2 The 
Satya-Plr etc. probably occupied the same place among the Muslims, 
as these deities did in the Hindu society. 

The Muslims of Bengal did not confine themselves to the orbit 
of their own society, rather they had contact with the non-Muslims, 
sometimes they held religious discussions with them.* Credit goes to 
the liberal Muslim administration 3 that although the rulers helped the 
growth of the Mulsim society, they did not persecute anybody simply 
for difference of faith. Rather they encouraged the non-Muslims, 
recruited them in the army and even appointed them in the key 
position of the State. 4 5 They also encouraged poets to write in the local 
language by awarding rewards and titles. 6 They also attended to the 
local problems by the construction of dykes and roads and exca¬ 
vation of tanks and digging wells. 6 These were for the benefit of all 
and sundry and not of any particular group of people. This explains 
why the local people stood at the back of the Suljans in their fight 
for independence against the Sultans of Dehli. 

To conclude, therefore, it can be said that the Muslim society 
in Bengaldeveloped gradually, so that after a lapse of more than three 
hundred years, it became a part and parcel of Bengal’s body politic. 
The facts that the Muslims settled in this country, learnt the local lang- 
guage, lived in harmony with the local people, accepted local wives, 
adopted various professions suited to their genius, and that in their 

1. Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies , University 
of London, 1955, Vol. XVII, Part III, pp. 503 ff. 

2. See Chapter VI, pp. 198-204. 

3. “Aspects of Muslim Administration in Bengal down to 

A. D. 1538” in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan , 
Vol. Ill, 1958. 

4. Barani, p. 586; ‘Aflf, pp. 114-18; History of Bengal , Vol. II 
pp. 150-52. ; “Early Muslim Rulers of Bengal and their 
non-Muslim Subjects” in Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, Vol. IV, 1959. 

5. D. C. Sen : Banga Bhasha 0 Sahitya , 8th edition, Calcutta, 

B. S. 1356, p. 73; Sukumar Sen : Bangada Sahityer Itihasa, 
Calcutta, 1940, pp. 71 ff. 

6. See Supra , pp. 59-61. 
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dietary system and dwelling houses they depended on materials locally 
available, bear out that they considered Bengal as their homeland. 
Side by side they adhered to the Islamic religious principles and built 
religious institutions of their own. There is, therefore, good ground 
to suggest that a Bengali Muslim society already passed its formative 
stage, took a definite shape, and breathed a new spirit of tolerance, 
equality and universal love in the country so much so that large 
masses accepted Islam and even the then Hinduism was deeply affec¬ 
ted as traceable in some of the elements of the Chaitanya movement. 1 

1. For example, their mass worship, their klrtana , their caste¬ 
less society etc. For details see, E. Haq: Bahge Sufi 
Prabh&va , Calcutta, A. D. 1935, pp. 164 ff. 
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